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DONIUS  APOLLINARIS. 
Bishop  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne, 
born  at  Lugdunum  (L)-ons) about 
A.D.  431,  has  left  us,  in  prose  and 
in  verse,  a  complacent  and  ap- 
j^reciative  description  of  the  re- 
finement and  luxur\-  of  the 
Gallo-Roman  period,  of  which 
period  of  transition,  medley,  and 
compromise  he  himself  was  an 
excellent  representative  citi/en. 
Though  a  l)isli()|),  he  w.is  not  a 
priest,  and  though  a  (.'hiisti.ui. 
he  was  penetrated  with  the  cul- 
ture and  elegance  of  the  l\i>inan 
ci\ih'/.ation,  and  ret. lined  tiie  i  ult 
lor  the  gods  u  hoin  \  iigil  siuig  ; 
he  h.id  been  ui.ide  .1  senat«M' 
by  the  luipeioi  .\\  ilus,  w  hose 
d.iupjilel  he  had  ID.M  rietl,  .Uld  .1 
I'.ilii'i.iM  ,iiid  |ti(|((|  b\-  his  siu'i'essor  Aniheinnis,  |o  whom  lu- 
h.id    b(  (  n   St  nl   .i'.   .luih.i'.s.idoi    by  the  AiAtini,  a  (iaMii     people  of 
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the  modern  Auvergne.  He  describes  in  detail  the  civilization  of 
Toulouse  and  Narbonne  and  the  cities  of  the  Midi,  in  which  the 
arts  flourished  cheerfully  between  two  invasions ;  in  a  villa  in 
the  environs  of  Bordeaux  he  is  one  of  the  guests  at  a  supper 
in  which  literature  and  music  contribute  to  the  refinements  of  the 
table.  While  the  wine  is  drunk  discreetly,  between  the  roses  and 
the  incense  and  the  perfumes,  the  songs  of  the  poets  are  intro- 
duced between  two  services,  apropos  of  a  volume  of  the  epistles 
of  Petrus  Magister,  a  celebrity  of  the  times,  which  a  guest  draws 
from  under  his  cloak.  Severianus  and  Lampidius  and  Sidonius 
himself  chant  the  praises  of  this  great  writer  in  smooth  Latin 
ver-ses,  and  the  latter  sings  the  charm  of  this  festival  to  which  all 
the  arts  contribute : 

"  The  day  is  declining  ;  may  wine  and  dances  and  joy  charm 
these  lingering  hours  !  See,  the  couches  are  covered  with  purple, 
and  it  is  they  who  will  drink  thirstily  the  purple  nectar.  Behold 
the  richness  of  all,  the  sparkle,  how  everything  charms  the  eye ! 
These  articles  come  from  Asia,  those  arrive  from  Greece ;  every- 
where there  is  sculpture  and  painting ;  the  murderous  hunting- 
parties  in  which  no  one  is  murdered,  the  wounded  groups  from 
which  no  blood  flows.  It  is  pleasure  to  wander  through  these 
blossoming  flowers  which  droop  their  corolla  in  alabaster  urns  ;  a 
pleasure  to  yield  one's  body  to  the  broken  and  supple  dance,  and 
to  imitate  the  trembling  drunkenness  of  the  bacchantes  ! 

"  Behold  the  cytisus,  the  lilies,  the  jonquils.  Already  the 
hanging  lamp  is  filled  with  the  incense  gathered  in  Arabia,  and 
the  smoke  lifts  itself  toward  the  shining  roof;  here,  there  is  no 
oil  known,  and  it  is  odorous  balm  which  sheds  the  light  upon 
us.  Hasten,  slaves  !  stoop  your  heads  under  the  weight  of  the 
metal  wTought  with  an  exquisite  care  !      Hasten,  musicians,  both 
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male  and  female !  and  ravish  our  hearts  with  your  living  chords, 
your  singing  fingers,  your  sonorous  brass,  your  passionate  flutes ; 
give  to  us  all  that  poesy  has  of  the  most  divine,  all  that  eloquence 
has  of  the  most  ravishing  !  " 

He  praised  the  incomparable  Petrus  Magister  for  having 
carried  the  Gallic  elegance  among  the  ferocious  Iberians,  and  he 
terminated  by  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  civilization,  of  letters,  of 
everything  that  constitutes  the  brilliancy  and  the  ease  of  life.  At 
these  pleasing  accents,  say  the  historians,  the  ancient  genius  of  the 
Gauls  was  lulled  to  slumber. 

The  ancient  Gaulish  genius  manifested  itself  otherwise,  if  we 
may  take,  for  example,  a  description  of  one  of  their  feasts  by 
Athenaeus.  The  guests  sat  on  the  ground,  on  bundles  of  hay, 
and  had  before  them  wooden  tables,  very  low.  Their  food  con- 
sisted of  very  little  bread  and  of  much  meat,  boiled,  roasted,  or 
broiled.  These  meats  were  served  decently,  but  they  were  jsatcn 
without  other  implements  than  the  hands  and  the  teeth,  excepting 
the  occasional  use,  for  an  unusually  obdurate  piece,  of  the  sheath- 
knife  which  every  one  carried  at  his  side,  l^'or  .seasoning,  they 
u.setl  cumin,  or  wild  aniseed,  for  most  of  their  food  and  in  all  their 
drinks.  They  were  not  without  a  certain  etitiuette  ; — in  the  not 
very  clear  descriptions  which  have  come  tiown  to  us  tiie\-  an- 
represented  as  "sitting  in  a  semiiireK-,  placing  in  the  middle  tlu- 
personage  the  most  distingiiislud  i)\'  his  \.iior,  his  birth,  or  his 
riches;  by  his  side,  the  niastir  of  liie  house;  tiuii,  successi\i!\-,  the 
other  guests,  in  tiie  order  of  tiieii-  lank  or  their  dignit\'."  Kehiml 
them  were  pl.Kid  ihe  uairiors  t.l  their  suiti'  who  carried  their 
shields  (liMini;  tin  (  ntire  repast,  and  belore  them  others  wimv 
seated,  iilso,  .inii»(l  willi  l.inc  (  .  Ilieir  dislies  were  of  eaithi-n 
ware  or  of  silver,  .iiid   the  wine,  lioin    li.iiy  or  ln>m  the  ni"i^lil>or- 
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hood  of  Marseille,  which  the  rich  drank,  was  served  in  a  great 
vase,  frequently  of  siher ;  from  this  vase  each  drank  in  his  turn. 

In  the  mansions  of  the  rich  Gallo-Romans  might  be  found 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  social  life  of  the  baronial  castles 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  their  periods  of  greatest  prosperity.  The 
same  pleasures  were  sought,  there  were  wandering  musicians,  bards, 
and  mimes,  and  all  the  intellectual  distractions  that  the  civilization 
of  the  period  could  offer.  In  the  most  sumptuous  of  the  city 
houses  much  of  the  Roman  luxury  reappeared.  "  There  were  the 
same  rich  garments  of  the  guests,  the  same  couches  arranged 
around  a  table  adorned  with  incrustations  of  marble  or  precious 
metals,  the  same  diversity  of  meats  and  of  game,  the  same  search 
for  delicate  vegetables ;  already  had  appeared  the  mushroom,  the 
truffle,  and  the  elaborate  art  of  fattening  poultry,  heritages  of 
the  Roman  gormandizing.  The  wines  the  most  difficult  to  obtain 
were  served  in  vases,  sometimes  of  simple  earthenware,  sometimes 
of  marble,  sometimes  of  glass  of  divers  colors,  and  cooled  in 
snow.  Add  the  diversions  introduced  during  the  repast,  the 
dances  executed  by  dancing  girls  from  Cadiz,  and,  after  the  meal, 
the  games  of  skill  or  of  chance,  such  as  dice  or  backgammon." 
The  coming  age  manifested  itself  principally  in  the  advent  of  new 
superstitions,  such  as  the  fear  of  being  seated  thirteen  at  table, 
which  dates  from  this  epoch. 

Under  the  Merovingians,  most  of  the  refinement  of  the  Ro- 
man social  customs  had  disappeared,  and  been  replaced  by  the 
mediaeval  coarseness.  The  dissoluteness  of  the  upper  clergy  ex- 
cited scandal  even  in  that  not  censorious  age.  Gregoire  de  Tours 
gives  us  a  long  list  of  bishops  who  sinned  in  this  respect.  "  The 
bishops  Salonius  and  Sagittarius  passed  nearly  all  their  nights  at 
table,  eatilig  and  drinking  to  excess,  persuading  the  clercs  return- 
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ing  from  matins  to  drink  with  them.  Here,  quite  other  things 
were  considered  than  God  and  the  services  of  the  Church.  These 
two  bishops  left  the  table  only  when  day  was  dawning,  to  betake 
themselves  to  a  sumptuous  bed  most  carefully  arranged,  where, 
buried  in  the  arms  of  sleep  and  of  drunkenness,  they  remained 
until  the  third  hour  of  the  day  (nine  o'clock  in  the  morning). 
From  the  bed,  they  went  to  their  baths,  and  from  the  baths  to  the 
table,  from  which  they  did  not  rise  before  evening,  and  then  only 
in  expectation  of  the  supper." 

Not  all  of  the  social  relaxation  of  the  Dark  Ages  was  of  this 
gross  character.  The  popular  and  official  festivals,  processions, 
and  ceremonies  were  much  more  intelligent  and  artistic  in  char- 
acter, borrowing  their  characteristic  features  somewhat  from  all 
available  sources.  "  In  the  midst  of  so  many  miseries,  wars,  in- 
vasions, and  crimes,  of  the  default  of  all  internal  sccurit}'  in  the 
State,  of  the  destruction  of  agriculture  itself  and  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  productions  of  the  human  mind,"  says  M.  Baudril- 
lart  in  his  Ifistoirc  dc  Luxe,  "  a  diversion  was  sought  in  the  fetes, 
then  a  .singular  medley  of  grossness,  of  joviality,  sometimes  of 
luxury  r)r  of  j)rofiision.  l'^'c(|uent]\'  pagan  in  their  origin,  these 
festivals  attached  them.sclves  to  Christianil)-  in  the  best  maimer 
they  could,  'i'hey  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  X'irgin 
and  the  saints.  Tluy  had  U)V  their  preti'.xts  fuiu-rals  as  well  as 
marriages.  Kven  whc  11  iiroliiiR',  liic)-  were  moir  than  once  cele 
bratcd  in  the  halls  o|  .ibhcys  or  under  llic  poiclu's  ol  i  lunches, 
and  llicy  ucrc  associated,  in  certain  » iit  unistances,  with  tlu-  hiil 
li.im  y  and  Ihi:  solemnity  of  the  |)omps  of  l\eli^;ion.  Hut  most 
lr((|ii(  iilly  they  were  distinguished  onl)-  by  prodij;alit\*.  j;oo(| 
(licri,  ,iii(|  Irastinj;.  (  losely  eoniut  t<<l  with  the  eorpor.itioiis 
and   lh(    (  oiid  (Tics,  tilt)'   had,  nr\  ci  I  htless,  a  t  hai.uler  somewhat 
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religious,  somewhat  industrial,  b}'  which  they  were  sometimes 
brought  into  touch  with  a  moral  idea,  with  that  of  brotherhood, 
of  mutual  succor.  More  than  once  a  bishop  would  give  a  public 
repast  on  the  occasion  of  the  fetes  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors, 
or  of  the  transferral  of  bodies  of  saints ;  but,  however  sacred  the 
pretext  might  be,  these  festivals  most  frequently  degenerated  into 
orgies." 

In  the  feudal  chateau,  the  refinements  of  social  life  profited 
gradually  by  the  movement  of  riches  and  the  widening  of  ideas 
brought  about  by  the  crusades,  by  the  communal  movement,  and 
by  all  that  relative  development  of  liberty  and  security  which 
began  in  the  eleventh  century  and  grew  and  increased  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth.  During  the  first  of  these,  there  was  neither 
comfort  nor  luxury  in  this  abode ;  toward  the  end  of  it  only,  was 
there  some  commencement  of  richness  in  the  furnishing.  The 
repasts  might  be  abundant,  but  the  lighting  and  the  warming  were 
most  inadequate ;  the  wax-candle  was  almost  unknown,  and  even 
that  of  tallow  was  a  luxury,  pieces  of  dry  wood  being  largely 
used  for  illuminating.  The  roofs  were  generally  thatched,  the 
doors  narrow  and  low,  the  windows  small  and  without  glass ; 
chimneys  were  not  used,  and  the  smoke  escaped  through  a  central 
hole  in  the  roof  from  the  fire  burning  on  the  hearthstone  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall.  The  seats  were  benches  and  stools,  usually 
without  backs ;  the  custom  of  the  Gauls  of  strewing  hay  on  the 
floor,  to  protect  the  feet  of  the  inmates  from  the  cold  and  damp, 
was  still  maintained,  and  when  straw  was  substituted  for  this  hay, 
it  was  considered  that  a  great  advance  in  luxury  had  been  made. 
As  late  as  Philippe-Auguste  and  Charles  VI  we  find  the  kings  of 
France  regularly  served  with  so  many  cartfuls  of  straw  for  their 
royal  apartments. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  carpets  and  tapes- 
tries began  to  appear  in  the  richest  of  these  feudal  abodes,  and 
rude  species  of  time-keepers,  the  hour-glass  and  the  clepsydra. 
In  the  twelfth,  there  was  a  great  development  in  the  furnishing  ; 
in  the  great  hall,  which  was  the  general  meeting-place  of  the 
household,  a  great  table  was  fixed  to  the  floor  in  the  centre,  and 
there  were  added  buffets  and  side-tables,  the  cliairc  of  the  seigneur, 
the  bed  with  a  canopy  or  dais,  chests  containing  the  linen,  the 
garments  for  summer  and  winter,  the  arms  were  hung  on  the  walls 
for  furnishing,  cushions  were  supplied  for  the  seats,  and  there  were 
more  of  these,  some  of  them  folding.  The  true  date  of  the  cha- 
tcaii  is,  however,  considered  to  be  the  thirteenth  centur}-,  when  the 
luxury  of  the  interior  had  been  most  fully  developed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crusade,  and  the  progress  in  conmierce  and  manu- 
factures. Not  only  were  all  the  arts,  of  the  painter,  the  carx'cr, 
the  gilder,  the  tapestry-weaver  and  the  goldsmith,  called  in  to  em- 
bellish these  dwellings,  but  there  was  a  great  demand  for  space  and 
light  and  air  by  these  lords  who  had  seen  the  palaces  of  Italy 
and  Constantin()j)lc.  At  the  end  (^{  the  thirteenth  century,  there 
were  counted  forty  thousand  of  these  rieii  dwellings  in  i'^ance. 

Ill  the  midst  of  all  this  liixur)',  the  service  of  the  table  pla)'ed 
a  most  important  part,  and  even  assumed  the  character  of  a 
symbolic  custom.  In  the  first  centuries  of  the  Middle  Agi-s.  the 
feasts,  as  we  have  seen,  had  p.iit.iken  at  oik c  ol  IJu-  ei\ili/ation  of 
tile  Koinair.  and  tli<-  |)Io|iim'oii  of  the  bail  >,ii  iaiis, — "the  (  ireek 
elegance  and  the  (lanlr.li  ahiindaiK  e,"  sa)'s  Sidonius  Apollinaris. 
The  inniieiKc  of  (eiidalisiii  was  lo  develop  this  spi-eies  of  luxury 
while,  at  first,  siip|>ressiiig  all  others.  The  ( iar^;antiian  feasts  of 
Kali(  lais  were  r(|)(at(il  in  these  leiidal  easths,  leidiiij;  ail  aiiny 
<^)f   relailiei'.    and    <i|)(ii    to    all    the    Woiltl.       "    I  lie    table    look    the 
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place  of  other  and  unknown  distractions, — it  occupied  the  long 
leisures ;  it  had  for  auxiliaries  the  development  of  physical  ex- 
ercises, and  for  an  accomplice  in  the  North,  the  influence  still  so 
sensible  at  the  present  day,  the  climate.  In  the  city,  as  in 
the  fields,  there  was  nothing  but  what  furnished  occasion  for 
copious  libations  and  joyous  feasting.  All  the  corporations  of 
arts  and  trades  consecrated  certain  holiday  periods  to  eating  and 
drinking.  All  the  confreries  seized  the  occasion  of  the  fete-day  of 
their  patron  saint  to  give  themselves  up  to  this  favorite  diversion. 
No  reception  of  an  apprentice  as  a  master-workman  which  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  repast,  so  that  the  acquiring  of  a  trade 
was  burdened  with  this  heavy  tax.  No  marriage  or  baptism  with- 
out feasting.  .  .  .  Even  in  refining  itself,  the  culinary  art 
remained  grossly  abundant.  .  ,  .  The  feudal  and  seignorial 
table  constituted  almost  an  integral  part  of  the  existing  institu- 
tions, it  was  the  visible  form  of  the  protectorate  exercised  over 
the  rural  population.  The  chateaux  maintained  open  table  for  the 
pilgrims,  for  the  mendicants.  On  great  days,  the  entire  population 
was  invited.     .     .     .  " 

But  a  more  intelligent  art  came  to  the  aid  of  this  grosser  one. 
For  the  mimes  and  buffoons,  the  jugglers,  singers,  and  improvisa- 
tores  who  animated  the  long  hours  of  the  Roman  banquet,  the 
Middle  Ages  substituted  the  poetry  of  the  trouveres  and  trouba- 
dours and  the  somewhat  baser  art  of  the  jongleurs.  Some  of  these 
trouveres  were  nobles  themselves,  or  carried  swords  and  fought 
like  knights, —  as  Taillefert  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Their 
services  were  frequently  richly  rewarded  by  their  appreciative 
patrons,  gifts  of  lands  and  livings  being  not  infrequent  both  in 
England  and  France.  Some  of  them  were  regularly  retained  on 
fixed  wages,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  seigneur's  establishment ; 
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others,  following  a  wandering  life,  formed  themselv^es  into  cor- 
porations and  devoted  themselves  to  rhymed  tales,  the  fablimix 
and  the  chansons  ligcrcs.  Some  of  them,  in  their  trade  of  viaies- 
traiidic,  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  like  other  bodies  of  artisans, 
such  as  that  of  teaching  the  musical  art  and  declamation.  Women 
were  not  excluded  from  these  corporations ;  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  jongleurs  took  the  name  of  incncstrcls  and,  later,  of 
mcnctricrs.  "  The  misc  en  scene  of  these  brilliant  and  costly  enter- 
tainments, which  demonstrate  the  persistent  taste  for  the  arts  and 
the  works  of  the  imagination  in  an  aristocracy  so  little  refined,  is 
very  remarkable.  We  may  imagine  these  wandering  minstrels 
introduced  into  the  great  salle  of  the  chateau  brilliant  with  vi\'id 
colors.  Frequently  they  were  accompanied  with  a  regular  or- 
chestra. Sometimes  they  would  sing  in  an  evening  as  man)-  as 
two  thousand  verses,  listened  to  with  a  passionate  interest.  For 
audience,  they  had  a  crowd  of  invited  guests.     ..." 

The  frequency  of  sum[)tuar)'  laws  during  the  IMiddlo  Ages 
testifies  to  the  growth  of  this  luxuiy'  of  entertainment,  as  well  as 
to  the  jeahnisy  of  the  monarchs  of  a  wealth}'  and  powerful  aris- 
tocracy and  of  their  willingness  at  the  same  tinie  to  cater  to  the 
hatred  of  the  latter  for  the  bourgeoisie  b)'  suppressing  the  osten- 
tation of  the  rich  merchants  and  traders.  Under  .Saint  l.ouis.  the 
citizens  of  I'aris  were  forbidden  to  sit  iij)  late  and  diviil  them- 
selv(-s  ;i(t(c  ihcir  supper  al  six  o'(|o(k  willioul  the  pci inissjoii  of 
the  l'i('\ot;  in  thi'  fust  )'cai's  ol  tlu-  reign  ol  j'hilippc  le  lUl,  the 
very  meals  of  ihc  (  iti/c-ns  were  reguiale<i  l)\"  ro\'al  ordin.inei'. 
I'or  the  ,';vv///c/  iihiiiyitr,  the  supper,  onl)'  two  dishi's  and  a  soup  of 
ba((»n  oi-  lard  were  allowcil;  loi  the  /•/7//  inanyin,  llie  dinner, 
on!)'  on<'  di  li  and  a  '.ide  diJi,  .in  eiiticniet'.  <  >n  fast  da\s,  only 
one   iiK  ,il   wa.   lo   l)(    e.iten,  uiiith   Miijdil   i  on.ist    ol    two  h«'iiin^ 
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soups  and  two  dishes,  or  one  soup  and  three  dishes.  No  dish 
was  to  consist  of  more  than  one  kind  of  meat  or  fish.  The  cost 
and  variety  of  the  costumes  were  regulated  with  equal  severity, 
especially  for  the  richer  women  of  the  bourgeoisie.  In  1305,  this 
monarch  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  through  the  city  that  no 
persons,  no  matter  what  their  rank  or  condition,  should  assemble 
in  greater  numbers  than  five  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
publicly  or  in  secret.  The  luxury  in  the  interiors  of  the  great 
hotels  of  the  rich  bourgeois  who  inhabited  the  quarter  of  the 
church  of  Saint-Jacques-de-la-Boucherie  and  of  the  charniers  of 
the  Innocents  was  known  to  "  all  Paris  of  the  fourteenth  century." 
This  de\'elopment  of  the  splendor  and  comfort  of  domestic 
life  in  this  and  the  following  centuries  was  accompanied  by  a  de- 
cline of  the  moral  qualities  that  the  historians  of  manners  and 
customs  qualify  as  a  real  decadence.  All  the  national  defects  of 
character  seemed  to  de\eIop  and  increase  ;  the  people  became  light 
and  frivolous,  like  their  rulers.  Under  the  first  X'alois,  they  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  amusing  themselves  amidst  the  most  serious 
national  misfortunes.  The  luxury  of  these  monarchs  was  half- 
feudal,  half-monarchical,  and  in  the  chateau  of  Vincennes  and  the 
noble  forest  which  surrounded  it  their  fetes  were  celebrated  with  a 
magnificence  till  then  unknown,  though  the  black  plague  might  be 
devastating  Paris  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  deaths  a  day.  The 
loss  of  the  battles  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers  was  attributed  by  the 
chroniclers  of  the  time  to  the  extravagance  and  dissoluteness  of 
the  nobles.  King  Jean  le  Bon,  prisoner  in  England,  passed  his 
time  "  in  great  rejoicings,  recreations,  dinners,  suppers,  and  other 
matters."  Under  the  young  Charles  VI,  the  luxury  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  court  attained  a  degree  of  effrontery  never  seen 
at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  P' ranee, — not  even  in  the  famous 
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days  of  the  Regency.  It  was  at  one  of  these  court  balls,  in  one  of 
the  libertine  masquerades  introduced  from  Italy,  that  the  king,  dis- 
guised as  a  satyr,  was  very  nearly  burned  to  death,  like  several  of 
his  companions.  The  queen,  Isabeau  de  Baviere,  and  her  ladies 
displayed  themselves  in  the  fetes  at  Vincennes,  their  nudity  scarcely 
veiled  by  the  strings  of  precious  stones  which  she  had  made  the 
fashion  and  revealed  by  the  slashes  and  openings  in  their  garments 
which  the  indignant  preachers  of  the  day  called  fcnetres  d'cnfcr, 
windows  of  hell. 

To  the  entertainment  furnished  by  the  wandering  troupes  of 
menetriers  and  jongleurs,  singing,  playing  on  instruments,  and 
reciting  tales,  giving  performances  of  trained  animals,  monkeys, 
dogs,  and  others,  succeeded  theatrical  representations,  frequently 
mounted  with  extraordinary  elaboration.  These  entertainments, 
which  were  called  entremets,  sometimes  were  protracted  through 
several  hours,  at  a  fete  or  banquet.  One  of  the  most  famous  re- 
corded was  that  presented  at  a  great  feast  given  by  Charles  \  in 
the  grand  salle  of  his  palace  to  his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Charles  I\^ 
on  his  visit  to  I'aris,  in  i  37<S,  where  there  were  ser\ed  on  the  roxal 
table  two  hundred  aiid  forty  courses.  The  festival  was  terminated 
by  a  .spectacle-  in  which  were  represented,  in  two  acts,  tlu-  arrival 
of  the  crusaders,  under  Godefroi  de  liouillmi,  umkr  tlu-  walls  of 
Jerusalem  and  tiie  subse(|uent  cajjlnrc  ol  the  iit\'  by  storm.  1  in- 
clironiclcrs  grow  cnlluisiaslie  over  tiu'  Miar\tls  ol  tlu'si-  i-iitrenu-ts- 
spcctacles.  At  one  time,  it  was  a  forest  of  the  "  Indies,  tilled  with 
different  automatic  animals  which  walked  about."  To  one  tii-e 
was  faslc'iied  a  li')n,  and,  near  l)\',  a  man  was  bcitinj.;  a  do>.;.  jo 
the  ri{;lit  and  h  h  ol  .1  ;'.n  .il  Imllt  I  adonied  with  \  ases  of  iiyslal, 
Mi|),  01  n.iMH  iit(  d  with  [;o|(|  .ind  |)rciious  stoni's,  .md  an  iniiuensc 
niiniher  of  vessels  of   };ol<l  >\\\^\  siKei,  the  spec  tators  admired  two 
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columns,  "  of  which  one  supported  a  statue  of  a  woman,  nude, 
from  whose  right  breast  issued,  during  the  entire  supper,  a  stream 
of  hippocrass,  and  to  the  other  column  was  secured  by  an  iron 
chain  a  living  lion."  This  animal  seemed  to  be  guarding  the  nude 
woman,  for  there  was  an  inscription  in  golden  letters  upon  a 
shield :  Nc  toucher  a  jMadainc.  All  this  concealed  an  allegory  of 
the  events  of  the  day, — the  woman  represented  Constantinople  de- 
spoiled ;  the  lion  which  defended  her,  the  Due  de  Bourgogne ;  and 
the  man  who  beat  the  dog,  the  Sultan  Mahomet. 

Among  the  minor  diversions  of  both  the  court  and  the  people, 
games  of  chance  were  in  great  favor,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
check  them  by  prohibitory  regulations  and  by  encouraging  martial 
exercises.  The  king's  council,  reflecting  upon  the  great  advantage 
which  the  English  had  derived  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers  from  their 
unequalled  archery,  wished  to  train  the  French  people  in  this  art. 
At  the  same  time,  severe  laws  were  issued  against  all  games  of 
dice,  of  cards,  and  of  tennis,  which  had  become  so  common  among 
the  people,  and  measures  were  taken  to  encourage,  in  their  stead, 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  arbalist.  This  gave  great 
pleasure  to  the  populace,  even  children  and  youth  became  pro- 
ficient in  the  use  of  these  weapons,  but  the  constituted  authorities 
presently  took  alarm  at  the  possibility  of  the  people  learning  their 
real  strength  and  becoming  more  powerful  than  the  king  and  the 
nobles,  and  a  royal  decree,  therefore,  forbade  this  training  for  all 
excepting  a  few  companies  of  cross-bowmen.  Consequently,  "  the 
people  returned,  as  formerly,  to  their  bad  games  of  chance,"  says 
Juvenal  des  Ursins. 

Sometimes  they  turned  on  their  oppressors,  who  in  every 
way  set  them  such  an  unworthy  example.  In  October,  141 3,  the 
dauphin  was    giving  a  ball   in   the   Hotel   Saint-Paul ;    at  eleven 
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o'clock  at  night,  the  capitaine-gouverneur  of  Paris,  Helion  de  Jac- 
queville,  passing  before  the  doors  with  the  night-watch,  suddenly 
entered  the  building,  forced  his  way  into  the  dauphin's  presence, 
and  bitterly  reproached  him  with  leading  a  dissolute  and  pleasure- 
seeking  life  in  the  midst  of  the  grave  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the 
capital  and  the  nation.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  this  prince 
had  heard  similar  reproaches.  Furious  at  this  reprimand,  he  drew 
his  dagger  and  struck  at  Jacqueville  three  times,  but  the  latter, 
fortunately,  wore  a  habergeon,  or  shirt  of  mail,  under  his  outer 
garment.  Georges  de  la  Tremoille,  whom  the  captain-governor 
taunted  with  being  the  instigator  of  these  princely  follies,  came  to 
his  aid,  and  was  set  upon  by  the  soldiers  of  the  watch ;  had  it  not 
been  for  tlie  interference  of  the  Due  de  Rourgogne,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  killed.  The  dauphin  was  so  affected  by  this 
interruption  of  his  pleasures,  that  he  spat  blood  for  three  da)'s 
after. 

As  for  that  very  ancient  diversion  of  talc-telling,  it  had  long 
been  in  favor  with  both  prince  and  people.  Louis  XI  is  gi\cn  the 
credit,  which  he  probably  does  not  deserve,  of  lia\ing  coiiuptid 
this  cheerful  and  innocent  custom  by  confining  the  tales  told 
strictly  U)  those  of  a  loose  or  obscene  character,  lirantome  sa>s 
that  "  most  of  the  time  he  took  his  meals  in  compan\'.  in  llie  salle, 
with  a  luunber  of  gcntUincn  of  his  most  iiilim.iti-  lollouers;  .nul 
he  who  related  to  him  the  most  lascivious  story  of  the  Jif/ts  lit' 
joyc  was  tile  most  favored  and  best  ri-waided.  .\nd  the  king 
himself  (lir!  not  spare  to  tell  tlusi- ;  for  he  was  \iiy  in(|Misiti\c 
about  su<  li  things  and  often  wished  to  le.iiu;  tluii  lie  would  i  oin 
iniini<.it(  tlieiii  freely  to  others,  .ind  |iul>licly.  Tins  was  .i  \ery 
great  s<  andai,  till',  w.is.  Ili  li.id  .1  xcrv  poor  o|>niioii  ol  women, 
and  did  nn|   Ix  lie\(    (hem  t<>  In    all  i.  Iias^-." 
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In  both  the  cities  and  the  country,  this  custom  of  gathering  in 
the  evenings  for  mutual  entertainment  and  story-telling  became  a 
national  characteristic.   In  the  rural  districts,  these  gatherings  took 

different  names, — Shrcs 
or  Sirii's  in  France, SicUs 
in  Artois,  Escrienes  in 
Hainaut,  Escraigiics  in 
Bourgogne,  in  the  six- 
teenth century ;  the  in- 
habitants of  each  village 
would  assemble  in  a 
common  hall,  or  in  a 
large  barn,  or  sometimes 
in  each  other's  houses, 
the  women  with  their 
spinning,  each  with  a 
little  lamp,  a  cJiauffcrcttc 
or  portable  stove  in  winter,  there  would  be  much  surreptitious 
love-making  during  the  stor>-telling  and  various  rude  games  and 
practical  jokes.  If  we  may  believe  Balzac,  these  Vcillccs  were 
maintained  in  some  of  the  southern  provinces  at  the  period  of  the 
Restoration.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  clergy  endeavored 
to  abolish  this  custom  as  being  the  principal  source  of  "  the  cor- 
ruption and  vice  in  the  country  districts."  In  the  cities  during  the 
age  of  the  Renaissance  in  France,  the  dislike  of  eating  alone,  or 
in  one's  own  house,  was  so  great  that  it  was  the  practice  for  each 
to  carry  his  meal  to  his  neighbor's  in  turn,  and  there  in  social 
converse  wait  the  hour  for  retiring. 

Saint  Louis  had  created  the  title  and  office  of  iiiaitre  d'Jibtel 
for  Arnould  de  Wissemale,  who  was  given  the  charge  of  furnish- 
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ing  the  royal  table ;  the  use  of  forks  had  been  introduced,  appar- 
ently, at  that  of  Edward  I  of  England,  in  1297;  the  grossness  of 
the  mediseval  table-service — such  as  that  of  bringing  on  pastry 
representing  certain  parts  of  the  body — had  largely  disappeared, 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  luxury  and  splendor  of  the  table 
was  in  full  accord  with  this  era  of  material  progress.  At  the 
courts  of  Henri  II  and  Franqois  II,  and  even,  at  intervals,  at  those 
of  Charles  IX  and  Henri  III,  this  pomp  was  maintained,  though 
not  infrequently  accompanied  by  gross  excesses.  The  fetes  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis  are  described  at  length  by  the  chroniclers 
of  the  times, — the  richness  of  the  service,  the  display  of  costly 
garments,  embroideries,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  as  well  as  the 
intemperance  in  eating  of  the  queen-mother  herself  The  festival 
of  the  wedding  of  the  Due  de  Joyeuse  was  followed  b)'  sixteen 
others,  given  by  the  princes  and  seigneurs,  all  ecjually  luxurious 
for  the  costumes  and  furnishings  loaded  with  gold  and  changed 
after  each  use.  "The  expense,"  says  Pierre  de  I'Estoile,  "was  so 
great,  including  the  masc^uerades,  combats  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, jousts,  tourneys,  music,  dances  of  men,  women,  ant!  horses, 
gifts  and  liveries,  tliat  the  rumor  \\as  that  the  king  had  not  gotten 
off  for  less  than  twelve  hundird  thousand  ecus."  IMicliel  de  Cas- 
tchiau,  himself  an  actor  in  some  of  the  entremets-spectacles  of 
the  festivals  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  dtscribts  tliise  "  (irs-rariS  tt 
cxicllcnls  fcstiiis  with  the  accompaiiinunl  ol  pirlerl  music  b)' 
ircns  vciy  well  reprcscnU'd  in  tlu'  canals  aiul  g.irdrns  of  l-'oii- 
laincblraii,  with  scm  i.il  othi  r  pleasant  and  agrreabli-  iiui-ntions 
for  love  and  lor  aims."  lie  diputs  the  illustrious  combat  between 
twelve  dreeks  aiid  twcKc  'I'roj.ms  "  who  had  a  giiat  dispute  lor 
tlie  love  .md  oil  tli(  Ite.intv  of  .1  l.nl)'."  and  who,  "  drsiroiis  ol  \.\k- 
(  idiii"   then   (|ii.iiiel  HI  till     preselH  (•  o(    \\\v.\\    pliiues  .ind  luaiitilul 
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ladies,  sent  by  the  heralds  at  arnis  to  the  king  to  request  permission 
for  this  combat."  The  narrator  took  part  in  the  contest  under 
the  name  of  the  chevaher  Glaucus ;  and  he  also  assisted  in  a 
tragi-comedy  "  which  the  queen-mother  of  the  king  caused  to  be 
played  in  her  festival,  the  most  beautiful  and  also  as  well  and 
artistically  represented  as  could  possibly  be  imagined,  in  which 
the  Due  d'Anjou,  at  present  the  king  (Henri  III),  wished  to  take 
part,  and  with  him  also  Marguerite  de  France,  at  present  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  and  several  princes  and  princesses,  as  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  Henri  de  Lorraine  (Due  de  Guise),  the  Duchesse  de  Ne- 
vers,  the  Duchesse  d'Uzes,  the  Due  de  Retz,  Villequier,  and  some 
other  seigneurs  of  the  court." 

"  That  which  is  striking  in  these  sumptuous  amusements," 
says  Baudrillart,  "  is  the  part  taken  by  wit,  by  ingenuity,  in  the 
gallantry ;  each  one  pays  with  his  own  person ;  these  great  per- 
sonages, these  fine  ladies,  are  required  to  contribute  each  their 
portion  of  gracefulness,  of  good-humor,  of  imagination  even,  in 
these  gay  tourneys.  The  cartels,  the  names  and  the  exploits  of 
the  combatants,  in  this  which  we  have  just  described,  furnished 
matter  for  so  much  poetry  and  singing,  and  on  all  the  shields 
were  painted  the  devices  of  each  combatant." 

Under  Henri  IV,  as  we  have  seen,  the  court  of  France  was 
considered  the  most  unpolished  and  immoral  in  Europe,  but  the 
greater  leisure  of  the  women  of  the  upper  classes,  the  seclusion 
of  the  life  of  the  chateau,  had  induced  many  of  them  to  seek  in 
study  and  self-cultivation  a  higher  enjoyment  and  recreation  than 
that  afforded  by  the  ballets  dc  la  rcinc,  ballets  dii  roi,  ballets  de  la 
eoiir,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  royal  band  of  six  violins. 
Among  these  was  Catherine  de  Vivonne,  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
Pisani,  just  married  to  the  Comte  d'Angennes,  eldest  son  of  the 
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Marquis  de  Rambouillet.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  seclusion, 
she  was  fond  of  reading  and  intelhgent  conversation,  had  some 
skill    in  painting  and    architectural    drawing,   acquired    probably 
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bonne  ct  spiritmile.  It  was  not  difficult  for  her  to  find  among  the 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune  others  who  longed  for  a  social  inter- 
course intimate  and  varied  and  more  polished  than  had  hitherto 
existed  in  France.  "There  was  no  society  apart  from  the  court; 
no  salons  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  distinguished  littera- 
teurs, and  no  social  reunions.  The  theatre  was  open  only  now 
and  then ;  the  performances  also  were  occasional,  and  loges  a 
I'annee  not  then  introduced.  The  French  Academy  was  not  yet 
founded,  and  the  men  who  were  to  shed  most  lustre  upon  it  were 
either  unborn,  still  unknown  to  fame,  or  mere  youths,  and  their 
talents  immature."     It  was  time  for  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet. 

The  edifice  itself  was  erected  on  grounds  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  in  the  Rue  Saint-Thomas-du-Louvre,  and  from  the 
designs  of  the  marquise  herself  So  admirable  were  its  arrange- 
ments considered  that  it  served  as  a  model  for  many  of  the  cha- 
teaux afterward  erected  in  this  century.  The  principal  reception 
room,  the  salon  bleu,  with  its  walls  hung  with  panels  of  blue 
velvet  in  borders  of  gold,  was  a  great  innovation  upon  the  red  or 
tawny  dark-yellow  apartments  then  in  vogue.  Another  novelty 
was  the  use  of  lamps  of  Venetian  glass,  for  lighting  the  salons  in 
the  evening ;  and  among  the  handsome  and  costly  furniture  with 
which  they  were  filled  was  a  marvellous  spinet,  brought  by  the 
marquise  from  Italy.  The  musical  art  in  France  was  still  awaiting 
its  development ;  the  opera  had  not  yet  been  introduced,  and  Lulli 
was  not  born.  The  instruments  then  in  use  for  the  dance  were 
violins,  and,  to  accompany  the  voice,  the  lute  and  the  theorbe. 

In  these  handsome  and  well-contrived  apartments,  the  Mar- 
quise de  Rambouillet  gradually  gathered  around  her  all  that  was 
most  learned,  witty,  and  distinguished  in  the  society  of  the  day. 
One  of  the  earlier  habitues  of  this  salon  was  the  queen's  almoner, 
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Armand  du  Plessis,  Bishop  of  Lugon,  afterward  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  who  more  than  once  here  took  part  in  the  discussion 
of  a  thesis  whose  subject  was  love.  Among  the  first  of  the  men  of 
letters  were  the  poets  Malherbe  and  Ogier  de  Gombauld,  Jean 
Louis  de  Balzac,  and  Vaugelas,  the  grammarian,  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Academic  Francaise.  There  was  also  the  young 
Marquis  de  Racan,  who,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
made  love  to  the  marquise  and  lamented  her  cruelty  in  pastorals 
and  poesies.  She  adopted  his  anagram  of  Catherine,  "Arthcnicc," 
and  thereby  set  another  fashion,  that  of  nojns  de  Pariiassc\  as  La 
Fontaine  called  them,  for  all  women  of  rank  and  celebrit)-.  The 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet  itself  was  known  as  Lc  Parnassc  Fraiigais. 
Not  only  were  gens  de  lettres,  men  of  talent  and  genius  whether 
obscurely  born  or  not,  received  in  its  salons,  but  courtiers  and 
duchesses  were  willing  to  waive  etiquette  and  attend  these  gather- 
ings, in  such  high  honor  were  they  held.  The  tact  and  courtesy 
of  the  hostess  were  frequently  ta.xed  to  their  utmo.st  to  ensure 
harmony  between  the  widely-differing  claims  of  talent  and  birth, 
to  maintain  suavity  and  consideration  in  the  intercourse  of  her 
.somewhat  incongruous  guests.  But  the  tone  of  refinement  w  hich 
was  there  preserved,  and  duly  appreciated,  graduall\'  spreail  ami 
influcnct.'d  I'lcnch  society,  even  thi:  dissohile  couit;  anil  the  l)lanu'- 
k.'ss  private  life  of  the  m.ir(|uisi-  set  an  (.xanipK-  w  liirh  was  nion- 
salutary,  and  exercised  a  widt'i'  iiilliunce,  than  e\  in  (lir  Ku  k 
of  (Icpravily  that  was  so  remarkable  in  llu'  (  (>niii;.\il  iihuUkI  ot 
Louis  XIII.  'I  he  society  of  this  period  li.id  a  p.issjou  for  d.uuing. 
bill  il  ,' iiiKt  11111";  liap|)ened,  even  in  luT  sajuns,  t  jiat  men  sn  dis 
tingllislie<l  a  man  .c.  "llie  liistini.in  of  tlie  l.nnoiis  Motel."  "  the 
Br.'intonie  of  the  •.e\iiiteentli  eentiii\'."  (ieileon  Tallenu-nt  <les 
Rcaux.  woiilil  no]    icreive   tile   slifjltest   aek  now  led;' iMiMit   from  the 
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lady  he  sought  for  his  partner,  so  supreme  was  the  contempt 
of  the  aristocracy  for  honuncs  dc  faiaiice,  no  matter  how  well 
connected. 

During  the  youth  of  Louis  XIII  and  the  regency  of  his 
mother,  tilting  at  the  rings  and  various  other  games  requiring 
skill  and  dexterit}'  had  been  introduced  by  the  Italian  favorite, 
Concini,  the  Marechal  d'Ancre,  and  in  these  he  himself  excelled, 
being  a  handsome  man  and  much  more  poHshed  in  manners  than 
the  rude  captains  of  Henri  IV.  Proportionally  disliked  by  these, 
he  was  accordingly  favored  by  the  ladies  who  smiled  upon  him, 
"  bestowed  plaudits  upon  him,  and  playfully  pelted  him  with 
flowers,  perfumed  gloves,  and  handkerchiefs  steeped  in  essences." 
When  the  king  came  into  his  power,  his  taste  for  ballets,  notwith- 
standing his  melancholy  nature,  led  to  their  frequent  repetition  at 
the  court,  with  "  all  sorts  of  scenes  plaisautes  and  decorations  nier- 
vei/lenses."  The  introduction  of  chamber  music,  at  this  period,  in 
many  of  the  houses  of  the  city,  marked  a  growing  desire  for  a 
more  intimate  and  refined  social  recreation.  With  the  young 
nobles  without  means,  and  the  young  bourgeois,  however,  the 
prevailing  passion  was  for  the  commonplace  dissipation,  in  favor 
at  all  ages,  gambling,  borrowing  money,  feasting,  drinking,  and 
hunting ;  the  common  populace  thought  only  of  running  after 
women  and  drinking  to  excess.  The.  il/e moires  de  Graniniont  and 
an  even  more  intimate  and  free-spoken  chronicle,  the  Caquets 
[cackle]  de  Vaccoiuliee,  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
times. 

The  luxury  and  ostentation  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  were 
well  heralded  by  the  truly  royal  pomp  of  the  superintendent  of 
finances,  Fouquet,  Marquis  de  Belle  Isle,  the  indiscreet  di.splay 
of  which  to  the  jealous  monarch  at  the  famous  fete  given  him  at 
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the  Chateau  de  Vaux,  August  17,  1661,  led  to  his  arrest  by  royal 
order  and  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille.  Mazarin's  favorite,  Saint 
Evremond,  bcl  esprit  and  writer  o{  vers  de  societe,  was  lookintr  for- 
ward  to  seeing  "  the  good  times  of  the  good  regency,"  which  he 
had  sung,  revived  in  the  salons  of  the  Mancini  family  when  the 
consternation  caused  by  the  news  of  this  arrest  closed  them  most 
unexpectedly.  It  was  not  from  any  aversion  to  prodigal  extrava- 
gance that  the  king  had  arrested  Fouquet.  The  gambling  at  the 
court  was  one  of  the  many  scandals  of  his  reign.  Le  jeii  de  la 
Mo)itespaii  became  proverbial ;  when  she  played  bassette,  the  stakes 
sometimes  mounted  to  a  million  ecus.  If  the  other  players  with- 
drew, she  showed  her  vexation,  and  so  did  the  king.  One  Christ- 
mas evening  she  lost  seven  hundred  thousand  ecus,  and  won  upon 
three  cards  a  hundred  and  fifty  .thousand  pistoles,  the  pistole  being 
worth  a  little  more  than  ten  francs.  It  was  the  custom  to  pa}-  the 
gambling  debts  only  in  golden  louis.  One  of  the  Rohans,  having 
lost  to  the  king,  and  having  no  louis,  offered  liim  two  hundred 
S[)anish  pistoles.  The  king  refused  them  ;  "  If  \'our  Majesty  will 
not  have  them,  they  are  good  for  nothing,"  said  the  other,  and 
threw  them  out  the  window.  "  Dancing  is  now  no  longer  the 
fashion,"  wrote  the  Princess  Palatine  in  March,  1696.  "  lliiv.  in 
I"'ran(X',  as  soon  as  the  company  has  assemblcii,  the\-  do  iiotliiiig 
bill  play  laiis(iucnct ;  llu-  young  j)i'opK-  will  iid  Ioiil'/i  (l.iiue. 
'1  he  stakes  are  for  frightful  sums,  and  tin-  |)l.iNX'rs  an'  liki'  mad- 
men. One  of  tl)Liii  bellows;  another  strikes  the  table  so  lu  m\  ily 
with  his  fist  that  the  whole  salle  resounds;  a  third  blasphcnu-s  in 
such  a  ni.iiiner  as  to  make  \'our  hair  stand  on  end;-  all  ol  tluui 
seem  Ix'sidc  tlicmscKcs,  and  ,irc  drcadlul  to  sec."  Many  ^^i  these 
noble  gamblers  cluatid  at  their  lards;  the  (ait  was  well  known, 
and  excited   no  -.pei  i.il   (  dihhk  nt. 
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Equally  extravagant  was  the  service  of  the  king's  table  at 
Versailles,  the  "fetes  de  Gargantua,"  the  "  solemn  hierarchy  of  the 
aiisi?ies,"  which  special  luxury  was  one  of  his  most  stately  crea- 
tions. The  number  of  officials  connected  with  this  service  de  la 
bouchc  [of  the  mouth,  literally]  was  almost  incredible,  and  was 
repeated  in  all  the  royal  residences.  As  for  the  splendor  and 
diversity  of  the  royal  fetes,  the  language  was  beggared  in  de- 
scribing them.  At  that  of  the  Plaisirs  de  Vile  cncliantee,  in  1664, 
after  the  bedazzling  and  never-to-be-duly-depicted  allegorical  and 
mythological  procession  of  the  day,  in  which  the  king  himself 
appeared  as  the  chevalier  Roger,  captive  to  the  charms  of  Armide, 
followed  by  the  Four  Ages,  the  twelve  Hours,  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  the  four  Seasons  (Spring,  upon  a  Spanish  horse; 
Summer,  upon  an  elephant;  Autumn,  upon  a  camel;  and  Winter, 
upon  a  bear),  gardeners,  harvesters,  vintagers.  Pan  and  Diana, 
"  everything  was  cliaractcrizcd"  remarks  Voltaire.  "  Shepherds 
brought  the  bars  of  the  barrier,  which  were  set  up  to  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  to  which  succeeded  at  intervals  the  bagpipes  and  the 
violins.  .  .  .  The  courses  being  finished  and  the  night  having 
fallen,  four  thousand  great  flambeaux  lit  up  the  space  in  which 
the  fetes  were  given.  The  tables  were  served  by  two  hundred 
personages,  who  represented  the  Seasons,  the  Fauns,  the  Sylvans, 
the  Dryads,  with  pastors,  vintagers,  and  harvesters.  Pan  and 
Diana  descended  (from  the  moving  mountain)  to  place  upon  the 
tables  all  that  the  plains  and  the  forests  produced  of  the  most 
delicious.  Behind  the  tables,  in  a  semicircle,  arose  suddenly  a 
theatre  filled  with  concert  performers.  The  arcades  which  en- 
closed the  tables  and  the  theatre  were  ornamented  with  five 
hundred  chandeliers,  green  and  silver,  which  held  wax-candles 
(twenty-four   candles    each,  and    two    hundred    other    torches   of 
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white  wax  carried  by  as  many  persons  each  covered  with  a 
mask);  and  a  gilded  balustrade  surrounded  all  this  vast  enclos- 
ure. These  fetes,  so  superior  to  those  which  the  Romans  invented, 
lasted  for  a  week." 

That  which  was  given  at  Versailles  on  the  night  of  the  i8th 
of  Jul}',  1668,  was  even  more  splendid,  and  was  made  still  more 
remarkable  by  the  introduction  of  the  water  in  all  the  great  basins 
and  fountains.  Its  fame  extended  over  all  Europe.  The  ostenta- 
tion of  luxury  displayed  by  the  Grand  Conde  at  Chantilly  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  royalty  itself  The  fete  which  he  gave 
to  the  king  in  April,  1671,  was  such  that  the  cost  would  "have 
fed  and  lodged  all  France,"  said  Madame  de  Sevigne.  The  jon- 
quils alone  had  cost  a  thousand  ecus.  The  banquets  and  the 
entertainments  of  the  nobles  at  Fontainebleau  came  equally  under 
the  denunciation  of  the  independent  preachers  of  the  da\',  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Kossuet.  "  The  fetes  were  not  only  splendid, 
but  enervating,"  .says  Baudrillart;  "this  may  be  .seen  by  the 
madrigals  of  Ik'nserade  as  well  as  b\'  the  songs  interspersed 
through  some  of  Molierc's  comed)'-l)allets, — pcr|)ctual  prox'oca- 
tivcs  to  pleasure,  in  which  everything  breathes  the  relaxation  of 
principle,  in  which  everything  celebrates  capricious  love,  in  which 
virtue  is  treated  as  an  inhuman  ])er\ersit\',  in  which  the  prompt- 
ings of  vohipliiousufss  arc  rciuk  red  more  si'<Iurli\i'  1)\-  thi"  (.•uiT- 
vating  strains  of  music  diffused  on  the  air  nf  ihr  huniing  nJLdUs 
of  sunnner,  in  tlic  midst  of  tin-  luxurious  surroundings,  of  Hu" 
crowds  of  ri(  hi)  adornrd  ( ourticis  and  of  da/./Jing  women  "  The 
private  lite  ol  tin-  iii!.;hir  iiohihty  was  in  aci ordaiue  witli  those 
standards  o(  so(  i.ii  Mior,iht\';  the  cx.iniplis  of  (.ondr  and  <~A 
ll'iiii  II,  |)ii(  dc  ( inisc,  \  iol.iling  I'vcr)'  l.iw .  win-  onl\-  too  iiMdil\' 
lo]|(nvc<l  ,  .nliilli  i\'  ill  tlit'.c  iKiMc  I'.iinilics  uas  \i-i\-  lomnjon  ,   llu" 
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manifestations  of  this  brilliant  society  were  summed  up  by  Bos- 
suet  in  the  formidable  phrase :  the  Jiciinisscinoit  dcs  ca:nrs  lascifs 
(the  whinnyings  of  lasciviousness). 

Louis  XIV  himself  has  furnished  in  his  Mctnoircs  what  he 
considers  abundant  justification, — supplementing  his  celebrated 
reply  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  when  she  asked  him  for  money 
for  the  poor :  "  A  king  gives  alms  in  expending  freely."  "  Lcs 
divertissements  I'  he  says,  "  are  beneficial  for  all  men  in  order  to 
give  respite  from  labor,  to  furnish  new  strength,  to  benefit  the 
health,  to  calm  the  troubles  of  the  mind  and  the  disquietude  of 
the  passions,  to  inspire  a  humane  spirit,  to  improve  the  intelli- 
gence, to  take  from  virtue  a  too  sharp  edge  which  sometimes 
renders  it  less  social  and  less  useful."  For  a  king,  all  these  enter- 
tainments are  advantageous  in  enabling  him  to  display  to  strangers 
the  prosperity  of  his  realm,  in  demonstrating  to  his  subjects  his 
skill  in  all  bodily  exercises,  and  in  giving  them,  by  that  which 
they  see,  a  superior  idea  of  that  which  they  do  not  see.  They  are 
particularly  advantageous  for  a  king  of  France,  "  because  they 
are  not  so  much  those  of  the  king  as  those  of  the  court  and  the 
people,  and  because  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  monarchy  is 
the  free  and  complete  access  of  the  subjects  to  the  prince." 

To  these  ostentatious  fetes  of  the  monarchy  succeeded  the 
pctits  soupcrs  of  the  Regency,  with  the  same  senseless  exaggera- 
tion of  social  functions  excellent  in  themselves.  The  crimes,  the 
frivolity,  and  the  folly  of  this  period,  it  is  claimed  by  the  dismayed 
French  historians,  were  probably  greatly  magnified  b}-  the  popular 
rumors  and  the  memoirs  of  the  time.  The  interests,  the  pleasures, 
and  the  luxury  of  private  life  became  affairs  of  State ;  the  Regent 
appointed  Watteau  painter  to  the  king  in  171 7,  with  the  official 
title   of  painter  of  fetes  ga/antes ;  the   financial  disorder  of  the 
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period  augmented  the  universal  immorality.  "  This  prince  and  his 
daughter,"  says  Lemontey  in  his  Histoirc  dc  la  Regcncc,  "  took  the 
lead  in  all  the  vices ;  "  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  excited  the  popular 
indignation  as  much  by  her  insolent  ostentation  of  luxury  as  by 
her  scandalous  amours.  "  People  spoke  under  their  breath  of 
these  suppers,  full  of  scandal  and  of  mystery,  of  these  dances  and 
of  these  strange  performances,  of  these  wines  in  which  was  ex- 
tinguished, even  to  drunkenness,  the  reason,  usually  so  lucid,  of 
the  prince  who  sought  to  escape  ennui  in  these  passing  delights. 
They  were  truly  scenes  of  Roman  debauchery,  prolonged  until 
the  morning,  by  the  light  of  flambeaux,  which  seemed  to  make 
of  the  Palais-Royal,  inaccessible  and  impenetrable,  a  Capri  in  the 
heart  of  Paris."  "  The  crimes,  supposed  or  real,  of  this  unbridled 
libertinism,"  says  Baudrillart,  "  found  imitators  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  incest,  supposed  in  the  royal  alcove,  gave  rise,  we  are 
assured,  to  actual  incest  in  a  society  depraved  sometimes  even  to 
the  point  of  infamy." 

I<"rom  Paris,  the  taste  for  material  ])leasures  extentletl  through- 
out I'rancc,  and  the  indifference  to  nioralit)'  increased  to  such  an 
extent  uudci  Louis  XV  that  it  became  what  was  considered  tt) 
be  a  lack  of  patriotism,  of  which  the  pri\'ate  letters  of  X'oitaire. 
addressed  to  the  King  of  Prussia  or  to  indiN'iduals,  .ii'i-  citi.-d  as 
(lagrant  examples.  '{'he  Minister  I  )uhois  iiad  used  tin-  ait  of 
dining  as  an  aid  to  his  diploin.uy  and  as  a  means  ol  g.iining  o\er 
a  class  devoted  to  pleasinc  ;ind  ;.;oo(l  living;  lie  counted  \\\nm  the 
excellence  of  his  lahlc  and  iipcn  his  famous  cellar,  his  sherry  and 
his  tokay,  to  sec  im  th(  l.i\or  nl  the  highest  personages,  ll  does 
not  appcir,  howt.'ver,  as  has  j)C(  ii  t  lainicd  l»y  .1  1 1  lilnatid  his- 
toi  i.iii,  ih.ii,  ill  I'.iii,  ,iii(|  ill  ihc  pro\  iiucs,  the  gross  (hinikenncss 
ol   .ill    I  I, t  ,',(",   (|i'..i|ipr,ired    will)   tilt'   ('i;.;h(('('Mth   (cntury.   and   thai 
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"  coffee  dethroned  the  cabaret."  There  were  famous  gatherings 
of  hterary  men  in  the  cafe  Procope,  where  more  moderation  pre- 
vailed, but  the  profusion  in  eating  and  drinking  suffered  no 
perceptible  diminution  during  this  entire  reign,  and  the  passion 
for  gambling  did  not  cease  to  increase.  Among  the  minor  and 
more  harmless  di\'ersions  of  the  Parisians  was  that  of  the  childish 
toy  called  pa)itin,  a  species  of  "  jumping-jack,"  agitating  all  his 
members  by  means  of  a  string,  revived  in  1746,  and  made  almost 
a  popular  craze,  after  having  been  introduced  twenty  yeats  before. 
These  figures  represented  harlequins,  scaramouches,  bakers,  shep- 
herds, and  shepherdesses ;  some  of  them  were  obscene  and 
assumed  indecent  attitudes ;  occasionally  they  were  painted  by 
artists  of  repute,  and  those  decorated  by  M.  Boucher,  one  of  the 
most  famous  artists  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
sold  at  high  prices. 

A  general  crusade  was  inaugurated,  about  1759,  against  the 
economical  measures  adopted  by  one  of  the  controllers-general  of 
the  finances,  PLtienne  de  Silhouette,  in  his  efforts  to  make  head 
against  the  steadily-increasing  annual  national  deficit, — two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  millions  in  that  year.  All  the  fashions  were 
made  slight  and  cheap,  in  derision  ol  his  parsimony,  the  tailors  con- 
trived surtouts  without  pleats  and  breeches  without  fobs,  the  snuff- 
boxes were  in  rough  wood,  and  the  portraits  became  those  profiles 
in  black  to  which  the  name  of  the  unlucky  minister  still  adheres. 
Weary  of  his  thankless  task,  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  M.  Bertin,  but  there  was  no  impro\'ement  in  the  situation, 
and  the  blind  hastening  toward  the  cataclysm  of  the  Revolution 
continued. 

Dancing  was  in  great  favor  during  the  Regency,  and  the 
public  balls  of  the  Opera  and  the  Comedie-Frangaise  were  well 
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attended.  During  the  winter  of  171 5-1 71 6,  an  unusual  number  of 
private  balls  were  given  by  personages  of  the  court  and  those 
high  in  financial  circles,  one  of  the  finest,  of  which  a  description 
has  been  preserved  for  us,  being 
that  of  the  ambassador  of  Portugal 
in  his  hotel,  at  that  time  the  Hotel 
Bretonvillers  in  the  He  Saint-Louis. 
This  festivity  opened  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  con- 
tinued until  nine  the  next  morning. 
The  wife  of  the  ambassador  who  re- 
ceived the  guests  appeared  in  three 
different  costumes  during  the  night, 
and  "was  constantly  more  bril- 
liant." More  than  three  thousand 
guests  in  costume  were  present,  and 
"  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 
glittered  on  every  side.  T'our  sep- 
arate localities  were  arranged  for 
the  dancers,  so  as  to  avoid  confu- 
.sion,  and  there  were  proxidcd  other 
apartments    with    niiineioiis    lahli-s 

for  the  i)la)'eis.  All  this  was  aceonipaiiii'd  with  |)\T.inii(ls  ^^^  lom- 
cstibles,  fruits,  confitures,  and  a  profusion  (»l  all  kinds  ol"  wines 
and  liciuors.  In  a  word,  there  were  ten  great  i  li.nubers  oi-  salons 
filled  with  persons  of  tlicr  higiu-st  distimtion,  and  every  oiu-  ap 
peared  lo  be  as  well  satisfied  with  the  fete  as  surprised  at  tiu' 
splendoi  ,111(1  ni.i};nifii  encc  of  Monsieur  I'/Xinb.iss.ideur  and  .it  the 
brilliancy  of  Ma<lanie   I'Anjbassadrice." 

I  hen,  as  now ,  t  Ik  re  was  a  n.iliiral   (onuettion   between   balls, 
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official,  private,  and  public,  and  marriages.  The  fashion  concern- 
ing the  latter  function  has,  however,  become  somewhat  modified. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  custom  was  still 
preserved  of  the  parents  of  the  young  betrothed  couple  calling 
ceremoniously  on  all  their  friends  to  inform  them  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  highly  important  contract.  It  was  about  1730  that 
these  formal  visits  began  to  be  replaced  by  official  notifications, 
written  or  engraved,  and  ornamented  with  appropriate  emblems. 
The  formal  presentations  in  person  followed  these  announce- 
ments. Later,  with  the  levelling  progress  of  democracy,  the 
printed  notes  entirely  replaced  those  in  manuscript,  but  the  visits 
in  person  had  not  entirel)-  disappeared,  and  the  billets  dc  fairc 
part  were  used  in  case  the  person  visited  had  not  been  found 
at  home. 

Billets  de  visite,  the  forerunners  of  our  visiting-cards,  first 
appeared  under  Louis  XIV.  These  were,  in  the  origin,  like  the 
cartes-addresses  of  the  merchants,  innkeepers,  and  tooth-pullers 
of  the  Pont-Neuf,  playing-cards  with  the  name  of  the  individual 
written  on  them.  For  titled  personages,  the  usage  became  general 
of  employing  an  individual  card  with  the  family  arms  or  an  orna- 
mental border  in  the  midst  of  which  the  name  was  written  or 
engraved  ;  these  cards  were  handed  to  the  house-porters  or  slipped 
under  doors  by  the  engravers  or  by  lackeys.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  all  the  graceful  arts  of  design  of  the  period  and  the  skill 
of  the  best  engravers  were  employed  on  these  little  articles  of 
luxury,  personal  cards,  marriage-notices,  invitations,  as  well  as  on 
the  borders  of  engravings,  cartouches  of  geographical  maps,  etc. 
Under  the  Revolution,  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  when  the 
nation  was  occupied  with  more  serious  things,  this  art  gradually 
declined,    until    the    present    day,    when   the    visiting-card    bears 
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severely  the   name    and    address   of  the  individual   and   nothing 
more. 

The  disorder  and  extravagance  of  the  entertainments  and 
amusements  of  the  court  continued  under  Louis  XVI,  and  for  this 
the  thoughtlessness  of  the  queen,  Marie-Antoinette,  was  largely 
responsible.  "  That  this  young  girl  of  eighteen,  thrown  into  the 
midst  of  the  intoxications  of  the  court  the  most  brilliant  and 
the  most  reckless  in  the  entire  world,  should  have  considered,  on 
her  arrival  in  France,  life  only  as  a  ball  and  a  pleasure-party,  and 
royalty  as  an  exhibition  of  toilettes ;  that  she  should  have  taken 
as  her  prime  minister  a  fashionable  dressmaker,  Mile.  Bertin,  in- 
troduced into  the  palace  against  the  usage ;  that  she  should  have 
made  of  adornment  her  principal  occupation,  and  invented  every 
day  a  new  fashion, — this  is  in  nowise  extraordinary."  Under  her 
inspiration,  the  fetes,  like  the  toilettes,  became  as  incessant  as  ex- 
travagant. At  Versailles,  there  were  three  theatrical  representa- 
tions, two  grand  suppers,  and  two  balls  a  week,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  Opera  in  Paris;  at  P'ontaincblcau,  three  representations  a 
week,  l)lay  and  suppers  all  tlie  other  days,  and,  during  the  car- 
naval,  balls  at  the  l'alais-Ro)-al  and  the  Opera,  in  acklition  to  all 
the  public  fetes.  At  the  royal  ones,  even  those  of  the  residences 
at  CluMsy  and  Marly,  the  brilliancy  was  remarkable.  "Tluvse  of 
Marly  revived  the  epoch  of  l.onis  XIV.  Tlu'  pal.ui-s.  tlu-  gardens 
of  this  |)l(:asin'c-hoiisc,  llu'si-  p,i\  ilioiis  ot  the  IwcKh-  signs  ol  tlu" 
Zodiac  arranged  on  the  two  sides  of  the  llouer-garden,  coiuu'cteil 
with  (Mch  other  \i\  ikgant  arbors  and  reserved  for  the  princes 
o(  tile  Mood  ,111(1  lor  the  high  dignitaries,  pavilions  dominated  by 
that  of  tlw  So/ii/,  iiih.ibiled  bv  the  kinp,  ,u\A  his  lainiiw  loiine»l 
a  ina};niliceiit  scene  Iroiu  an  o|ier.i  in  the  niid'.l  ol  .1  |i>ie-.(  In  a 
lone    biiildin;;,   '.Ijiriill)'    nia.ked    !»>'    one    .  i|     ihe-.e    p.i\  illons.  were 
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arranged  a  hundred  lodgings  for  those  attached  to  the  service 
of  the  court,  the  kitchens,  and  vast  apartments  in  which  more 
than  thirty  tables  were  splendidly  served." 

In  this  summer  court  the  ladies  still  wore  the  habit  dc  coiir  dc 
Marly  of  Louis  XIV,  with  but  little  variation,  and  the  diamonds, 
the  feathers,  the  rouge,  the  stuffs  embroidered  and  plated  with 
gold,  were  but  little  in  keeping  with  the  surrounding  nature. 
**  There  might  be  seen  reviving  the  taste  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury for  the  ingenious  magnificence,  the  souvenirs  of  chivalry,  the 
tourneys,  arranged  and  embellished  by  the  Romanesque  imagina- 
tion which  had  added  to  them  the  enchantments,  the  lethargic 
slumbers  dissipated  by  some  magic  power,  of  which  the  most 
gallant  was  the  mere  sight  of  the  beauty  of  the  young  queen, 
suddenly  appearing  in  the  midst  of  the  knights  armed  at  all  points 
and  lulled  to  sleep  in  a  magic  grove  !  .  .  .  Such  was  the  fete 
given  at  Brunoy  by  Monsieur,  the  king's  brother,  to  Marie-An- 
toinette. These  mock  combats  in  a  vast  arena,  these  fifty  dancers, 
clothed  as  pages,  who  presented  to  the  knights  twenty-five  superb 
black  horses  and  twenty-five  of  a  dazzling  whiteness  all  richly 
caparisoned,  the  distinguished  audience  of  ladies  seated  on  rising 
steps,  the  most  brilliant  illuminations,  recalled,  on  a  somewhat 
narrower  scene,  the  marvels  of  an  age  which  had  been  thought  to 
have  forever  disappeared.  There  were  even  the  same  surprises. 
The  Comte  d'Artois,  in  order  to  give  a  fete  to  the  queen,  caused 
to  be  demolished,  rebuilt,  arranged,  and  furnished  the  Chateau  de 
Bagatelle  from  bottom  to  top  by  nine  hundred  workmen  working 
day  and  night;  and  as  there  was  no  time  to  procure  lime,  plaster,  and 
dressed  stone,  he  sent  out  on  all  the  high-roads  patrols  of  the  Swiss 
guard,  who  seized,  paid  for,  and  brought  in  the  carts  thus  laden." 

But  to  all  these  costly  magnificences  the  king  preferred,  with 
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reason  and  good  taste,  and  the  queen,  because  of  her  souvenirs  of 
the  simplicity  she  had  known  in  Vienna,  and  of  her  Hking  for  less 
constrained  amusements,  much  less  luxurious  retreats,  embellished 
by  gardens  in  the  English  style,  and  in  which  there  might  be  en- 
joyed the  intimacy  of  a  smaller  circle.  Of  these  retreats,  the 
favorite  of  the  queen  was  the  Petit  Trianon  at  Versailles,  where 
she  w^ould  go  sometimes  a  month  at  a  time  to  dejeuner,  and 
where  the  taste  for  rustic  simplicity  was  somewhat  pushed  to  the 
point  of  affectation.  Here,  after  the  example  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, occasional  respite  from  a  life  of  luxury  might  be  sought  in 
the  contemplation  of  nature  and  in  the  contrast  offered  by  a 
modest  existence ;  accordingly,  the  court  played  at  being  the 
miller  and  the  miller's  wife,  and  the  queen  enjoyed  escaping 
the  burden  of  etiquette  when  she  could  enter  her  own  salon 
without  causing  the  ladies  to  rise  from  the  piano  or  from  their 
embroidery,  or  the  men  to  suspend  their  billiards  or  their  back- 
gammon. These  hcrgcrics  were  in  the  fashion  of  the  times  when 
Florian,  with  his  romances,  comedies,  and  fables,  ga\e  the  tone  to 
literature.  In  one  of  these  "  \illage  fetes"  the  i)aik-  rcj)rcsented  a 
country  fair,  the  ladies  of  the  court  presided  o\er  booths  am!  the 
queen  herself  sold  lemonade.  Nevertheless,  there  were  also  s[)ce- 
tacles  and  theatres,  and  the  fete  cost  four  hundred  thousand  livres. 
Whatever  excuse  of  gracefulness  oi-  imaiMiialion  nui;ht  be 
found  in  llicsc  annisiMnents,  none  at  all  si-ems  possible  lor  the 
sordid  passion  for  |.;ainbling  uiiii  li  was  eaiiiid  to  such  excesses 
at  this  court,  as  it  had  been  at  those  of  tiu-  pneeding  reigns,  and 
for  \vhic:h  the  (pieen  was  so  largely  responsible.  I''.speeiall\-  during 
her  sojourns  at  Marl)',  (  oinpie^MK'.  and  JouiainebleaM  was  the 
|)lay  lii^di,  and  niaiiilanicd  duiiii;;  t  he  greater  pai  I  ol  the  iiiidit.  in 
thi-  ap.iitiinnts  o|    M.  ^V-  (  iininenee,  ol    llie    I'iiM'  <    ■  >    d.     I  .unlt.ille, 
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and  of  the  queen.  Pharaon,  faro,  forbidden  under  severe  penalties 
as  a  game  of  chance,  even  in  the  houses  of  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses of  the  blood,  found  a  refuge  at  court.  The  queen's  losses 
were  enormous,  and  the  king  paid  them  out  of  his  privy  purse. 
So  heavy  was  the  betting  that  it  became  difficult  to  find  partners, 
and  the  queen  was  obliged  to  admit  other  persons  to  her  tables, 
so  that  her  parties  became  mere  tiuiiultiiciiscs  and  indeccntcs. 
Later,  every  one  was  admitted,  "  the  salon  is  open  to  any  one, 
without  distinction,"  wrote  Mercy  to  Marie-Therese ;  "  rogues  are 
admitted  into  it,  and  there  has  just  been  apprehended  one  who 
gave  to  a  banker  a  rouleau  of  counters  instead  of  louis."  All 
these  things,  becoming  known  to  the  people,  increased  their 
aversion  to  the  queen,  and  her  fatal  passion  for  diamonds  also 
tended  to  augment  this  dislike. 

The  public  gaming-houses,  authorized  by  the  lieutenant  de 
police  in  1775,  were  forbidden  in  1778,  and  took  refuge  at  court 
and  in  the  houses  of  the  ambassadors,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
police.  Those  that  were  authorized  continued  open,  and  in  many 
cases  were  maintained  by  persons  of  quality,  generally  in  the 
names  of  their  valets.  In  the  societies  established  in  the  Palais- 
Royal  under  the  name  of  clubs,  the  play  was  very  high,  until  a 
police  ordinance  of  March,  1785,  forbade  it  entirely  in  these  associa- 
tions. During  the  Revolution,  this  passion  broke  out  beyond  all 
bounds, — on  all  the  public  places,  the  quais  and  the  boulevards, 
games  would  be  set  up,  a  man  would  take  out  from  under  his  coat 
a  folding-stool  and  display  a  board  that  shut  up  like  a  geographi- 
cal map,  while  his  confederate  would  shake  ostentatiously  a  bag 
of  silver.  The  idlers  would  gather  around,  put  up  their  bets,  and 
be  promptly  cleaned  out. 

During  all  this  period,  the  entertainments  and  diversions  of 
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the  life  of  the  city  continued  much  as  usual, — even  though  the 
guillotine  was  established  permanently.  Even  tlie  Opera  con- 
tinued its  performances.  "  The  curtain  never  ceased  to  rise  at  the 
same  hour,"  says  Louis  Blanc  in  his  Histoirc  dc  la  Rcvo/iition. 
"  There  was  not  a  Scptcmbriscitr,  no  matter  how  ferocious,  but 
would  take  his  place  in  the  queue  like  any  other  man.  There, 
become  inoffensive  and  polite,  he  would  say  to  his  neighbor  who 
complained  of  being  crowded,  and  whose  throat  he  would  perhaps 
have  cut  at  the  Abbaye  :  '  Pardon,  citovcii,  but  they  are  pushing 
me.'  "  The  Gironde  and  the  Montagne  met  on  the  neutral  ground 
of  the  music  and  the  dance. 

Nevertheless,  these  social  functions  were  liable  to  interrup- 
tions similar,  at  least,  to  that  related  of  the  celebrated  reception 
given  by  Talma,  the  actor,  and  his  wife,  in  their  handsome  resi- 
dence in  the  Rue  Chantreine,  to  Dumouriez,  returning  to  Paris 
from  his  victories  in  the  Argonne,  October  12,  1792.  In  this 
man.sion,  furnished  with  all  the  luxury  and  taste  of  the  pericxl, 
famous  for  its  grand  gallery  and  its  anticiuarian  collection  of 
weapons,  ]jresided  over  by  a  hostess  who  was  "a  model  of  grace," 
and  of  which  one  of  tiu-  brightest  Drnaments  was  the  charming 
actress  of  the  (la\'.  Mile,  ('aiideillf,  tiiere  was  assembled  on  this 
evening  a  most  biillianl  (ullcrlKui  <  it  ihi'  fairest  udini'ii  i»|  the 
(a|)ital  in  llieir  ri(  liesl  a(|(  irnniciits  ainl  1  if  orators,  writers,  artists, 
men  (listingiiisli(  (1  in  e\'c-r}'  line.  I  )uni(  mriiv.  was  tin.'  eentre  of 
this  illustrious  company,  Mile.  (  andeille  was  at  the  ])iano.  wlien 
there  u.is  sudden!)'  heard  the  muttering  <»l  \<iiiis  outsjdi-  .uid  the 
sound  of  some  dm  (  ntiiin;^;  .ibruptly.  The  usher  at  the  door 
advam  ed  ami  aiimanK  <  d  lli<  (  iloyen  Maiat'  All  o|  the  guests 
f(  II  bai  I.,  ■.oMH  lA  llic  111  lied,  as  he  <  aine  bi  ie.(|iiely  into  the  salon, 
acconipaiuid    b\l\\oo|    his   folh  iwn  ■.,  weai  in;;   tin    .aima-fMiole   or 
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Revolutionary  jacket,  a  red  Madras  handkerchief  covering  his 
head,  and  another,  soiled  and  loosely  knotted,  around  his  throat. 
He  marched  straight  up  to  Dumouriez,  who  surveyed  him  coolly 
and  said:  "Ah!  it  is  you  who  is  called  Marat?"  After  insulting 
the  guest  of  the  evening,  denouncing  all  those  who  had  gathered 
to  do  him  honor  as  a  "  heap  of  counter-revolutionists  and  con- 
cubines," and  spread  consternation  around  him,  he  took  his  de- 
parture, only  to  repeat  on  the  morrow,  swelling  with  venom,  his 
hatred  for  this  festival,  in  which,  as  he  said,  "  a  child  of  Thalia 
feted  a  child  of  ]\Iars."' 

Under  the  Directory,  the  need  of  escaping,  in  some  form  of 
social  diversion  and  distraction,  from  the  obsession  of  the  daily 
events  of  life  became  more  imperative  than  ever.  Men's  minds 
were  weakened  and  tortured  by  the  period  through  which  they 
had  lived,  and  they  threw  themselves  with  a  sort  of  frenzy  into 
balls  and  festi\-als  and  debauchery,  and  even  into  an  extravagance 
of  sumptuous  carriages  ; — there  seemed  to  be  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
the  customs  of  the  ancient  regime.  "  The  rule  of  the  sans-culottes 
had  brought  about  the  authority  of  the  wealthy  class;  the  clubs  had 
restored  the  salons.  For  the  rest,"  said  Mignet,  in  his  Histoirc  dc  la 
Revolution  fraii^aisc,  "it  was  scarcely  possible  that  this  first  symp- 
tom of  the  awakening  of  the  new  civilization  should  not  be  thus 
disorderly.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Directory  were  the 
product  of  another  society  which  would  have  to  reappear  before 
the  new  state  of  societv  could  regulate  its  arranrements  and  formu- 
late  its  own  customs.  In  this  transition  period,  luxury  would  nec- 
essarily give  a  new  impulse  to  labor,  cause  stock-jobbing  to  thrust 
itself  into  commerce,  the  salons  to  bring  about  the  reconciliation 
of  parties,  which  could  not  maintain  themselves  in  the  retirement  of 
private  life. — in  short,  civilization  to  establish  again  liberty." 
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There  was  no  metallic  curreiic}',  but  little  manufactures,  and 
great  disorder  in  commercial  pursuits  ;  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  was  so  great  that  no  enterprises  of  great  consequence  could 
be  undertaken,  and  the  public  threw  itself  into  transitor}' enjo}'ment 
and  seemed  to  seek  forgetfulness  in  the  intoxication  of  festivals. 
On  every  side,  there  was  a  fury  of  selling  and  buying, — furniture, 
articles  of  luxury  and  art,  and  e\-en  private  hotels, — Paris  was  like 
a  great  bazaar,  of  which  the  Palais-Royal  was  the  busiest  mart; 
and  the  centre  of  the  luxurious  societ\'  of  the  capital,  of  the  newly 
enriched  and  the  women  of  the  world,  was  in  the  Chaussee 
d'Antin.  The  feverish  and  ephemeral  characteristics  of  the  time 
were  reflected  in  the  furnishing  of  the  houses  and  in  the  costumes, 
which  have  seldom  been  more  fantastic  and  indecent  in  the  long 
history  of  the  follies  of  fashion.  The  Merx'cilleuses,  the  IMuscadins, 
and  the  Incroyablcs,  the  female  costume  a  la  sauvai:!;c\  without 
petticoat  or  chemise,  but  with  golden  garters  above  and  below  the 
knee  and  with  diamond  rings  on  the  toes,  were  but  another  mani- 
festatifjn  of  that  disordered  societ)'  which  ga\-e  balls  to  which  no 
guest  could  be  iinitcd  unless  he  or  she  had  lost  a  near  relati\e  In' 
the  guillotine,  and  wore  his  own  hair  a  la  victinic, — that  is,  cut 
short  at  the  le\(l  of  the  to])  of  tin-  neck,  as  if  pre])ared  for  the  axe. 
Mil  the  walls,  the  hostess  hull;.;  ostentaliousl\-  the  portrait  of  Ik-r 
husband  or  fither,  Ix  headed  within  the  last  twi)  wars,  and  the 
women  would  (lia|)(  llieniseKis  in  red  shawls,  to  ii-eall  the  \\\\ 
chemise  of  (  harloiie  ('(trda)'. 

To  all  llii  .  feverish  agitation  sim  ((((led  the  well  legnlaled  and 
((  ilil(    a<  ti\  il\'  of  IJK    (  (nisniate  and  the  I'.nipii'e,— not  without  ter 
tain    la<litioir,    and    aitifiiial     inlliieiK cs    .it    work,       ^^  n    l)e;;an    to 
((Mint   ii{i(Hi  .III  assiiK  (I  liiliiic,   .illliiai.;h  the  ii.nne  ol    lh<    Kepubhe 
was    still    pri'served,   tlieiv    w.is    .ilic.idy   .1    tcnit,   w  In.  Ii    M     llueis 
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qualifies  as  "at  once  military  and  civil,  severe  and  elegant,"  and 
around  which  many  distinguished  personages  gathered,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  the  old  royalists.  Brilliant  receptions 
were  given  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries ;  many  salons  were 
opened  ;  a  taste  for  luxur\-  and  display,  the  splendor  of  costumes 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  silks  of  Lyon  and  the  lawn  and  cam- 
bric of  Saint-Quentin,  were  officially  encouraged.  These  instruc- 
tions and  this  example  were  readily  followed  by  the  upper  classes 
of  society,  the  ancient  fashion  of  ostentation  seemed  to  revi\e  ;  as 
Thibaudeau,  in  his  Mciiioircs,  defines  it:  "The  dress-sword  and  the 
silk  stockings  replaced  the  sabre  and  the  boots."  The  coronation 
of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  with  many  tokens  and  insignia  of  the 
new  regime  that  was  being  inaugurated,  nevertheless  recalled 
the  splendors  of  the  ancient  monarchy ;  and  the  Senat  and  the 
Corps  Legislatif  alternatel}'  gave  fetes  that  were  surpassed  only 
by  that  of  the  city  of  Paris  which  sufficed  to  plunge  the  munici- 
pality in  debt  for  several  years.  All  the  marshals  united  to  give 
a  splendid  entertainment  in  the  salle  de  I'Opera,  which  cost  each  of 
them  ten  thousand  francs,  as  Madame  de  Remusat  records  in  her 
Maiioircs.  "  The  auditorium  was  floored  over,  so  as  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  stage  ;  the  loges  were  decorated  with  silver  mirrors, 
lit  up  by  brilliant  candelabra  and  filled  with  richly-dressed  ladies. 
The  Imperial  family  were  seated  on  a  raised  stage,  and  the  great 
enclosure  was  given  up  to  the  dancers.  The  profusion  of  flowers, 
of  diamonds,  the  splendor  of  the  costumes,  the  magnificence  of 
the  court,  gave  to  this  solemnity  a  \-er}-  great  brilliancy."  Each 
lady  of  the  court  received  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  francs  for  her 
toilette,  which  was  far  from  being  sufficient  to  meet  her  expenses. 

The  total  costs  of  the  coronation  were   computed  at  nearly 
four  million  francs,  and  the  soirees  at  the  Tuileries  after  this  cere- 
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mony  were  marked  by  a  bewildering  development  of  magnificence 
in  the  costumes,  the  imposing  uniforms  of  the  men  exceeding  in 
real  pomp  and  a  certain  artistic  quality  the  very  best  efforts  of  the 
ladies, — as  they  had  done  at  some  of  the  best  periods  of  the  Re- 
naissance. "  The  Empress,"  says  Madame  de  Remusat,  "  always 
appeared  with  a  new  dress  and  ornaments  and  with  a  multitude  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones.  She  had  in  her  caskets  pearls  to  the 
value  of  a  million.  The  custom  was  also  beginning  of  wearing 
many  stuffs  plated  with  gold  and  with  silver.  The  fashion  of  tur- 
bans was  established  at  the  court  this  winter;  they  were  made  of 
fine  muslin,  white  or  colored,  sown  with  gold,  or  of  very  brilliant 
Turkish  stuffs.  The  garments,  little  by  little,  assumed  also  Ori- 
ental forms.  .  .  .  The  costume  of  the  men  surrounding  the 
Emperor  was  also  regulated ;  it  was  very  handsome  and  exceed- 
ingly becoming.  ..."  Without  adopting  unreservedly  such  a 
judgment  of  Josephine  as  that,  for  example,  of  her  latest  biog- 
rapher, M.  Frederic  Masson, — a  poor  little  Creole,  brought  up  any 
way,  having  no  thought  and  no  object  but  to  please,  light,  capri- 
cious, frivolous,  and  concerned  solely  with  personal  adornment, 
toilettes,  toys,  fantasies,  and  a  thousand  nothings,  with  a  taste  in 
dress  that  no  one  could  rival  and  emplojing  every  possible  ile\ice 
in  order  to  seduce,  not  understanding  in  the  least  that  which  her 
station  required  of  her  and  yet  clinging  passionatel\  tti  it.  insensi- 
ble to  all  ideas  of  |)atriotisni,  of  glor)',  and  of  national  grantk'ur, 
an.xious  only  to  live  and  to  enjoy  life, — we  can  yet  lulieM-  that 
she  was  an  efficient  auxiliary  in  this  restoration  of  a  luxurious  and 
pleasure-loving  society.  The  court  was  not  without  its  rural  pleas 
urcs,  and  the  life  at  Malniaison  afforded  occasioiuilly  a  wclconu' 
respite   in   the    round  of  oIIk  iai  (  (  icnionjes. 

lial/ae,  in  one  of  hi-,  most  eonv  ni<  in;;   ImI-.  of  (Icseription,  has 
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given  us,  in  La  Paix  du  Menage,  a  very  vi\'id  presentation  of  a  ball 
in  Paris,  at  the  house  of  a  rich  senator,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1 809,  "  at  the  moment  in  which  the  transient  Empire  of  Napoleon 
attained  the  climax  of  its  splendor.  The  fanfares  of  the  victory 
of  Wagram  still  resounded  in  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 
Peace  was  signed  between  France  and  the  Coalition.  The  kings 
and  the  princes  came  accordingly,  like  the  stars,  to  accomplish 
their  revolutions  around  Napoleon,  who  gave  himself  the  pleasure 
of  dragging  all  Europe  in  his  train."  The  incidents  and  develop- 
ments of  this  ball  have  that  somewhat  turgid  theatrical  quality 
which  so  frequently  characterizes  his  shorter  stories,  but  the  mise 
en  scene  is  very  picturesque. 

"  Never,  according  to  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  had 
Paris  seen  more  brilliant  fetes  than  those  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  marriage  of  this  sovereign  with  an  Austrian  arch- 
duchess. Never,  in  the  greatest  days  of  the  ancient  monarchy, 
had  so  many  crowned  heads  thronged  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and 
never  had  the  French  aristocracy  been  so  wealthy  and  brilliant  as 
then.  The  profusion  of  diamonds  displayed  on  costumes,  the 
embroideries  of  gold  and  of  silver  of  the  uniforms,  contrasted  so 
strongly  with  the  Republican  indigence,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
riches  of  the  globe  were  displayed  in  the  Parisian  salons.  A 
general  intoxication  had,  as  it  were,  taken  possession  of  this  em- 
pire of  a  day.  All  the  military  men,  not  excepting  their  chief, 
revelled  like  parvenus  in  the  enjoyment  of  treasures  conquered 
by  a  million  of  men  in  woollen  epaulettes  whose  requirements 
were  satisfied  with  some  yards  of  red  ribbon.  At  this  epoch,  the 
greater  number  of  the  women  displayed  that  ease  of  mianner  and 
that  relaxation  of  the  moral  code  which  signalized  the  reign  of 
Louis   XV.      Whether  it   were  in   imitation   of  the   tone   of  the 
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crumbled  monarchy,  whether  it  were  that  certain  members  of 
the  Imperial  family  had  set  the  example,  as  was  asserted  by  the 
Frondeurs  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  it  is  certain  that,  men 
and  women,  all  threw  themselves  into  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  with 
an  intrepidity  which  seemed  to  presage  the  end  of  the  world. 
But  there  existed,  at  this  time,  another  reason  for  this  license. 
The  infatuation  of  the  women  for  the  military  grew  to  be  like  a 
frenzy,  and  was  too  much  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Em- 
peror for  him  to  put  any  restraint  upon  it.  The  frequent  shocks 
of  arms,  which  made  all  the  treaties  concluded  between  Europe 
and  Napoleon  resemble  armistices,  rendered  the  passions  liable  to 
denouements  as  rapid  as  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  chief  of 
these  kolbaks,  of  these  dolmans,  and  of  these  aiguillettcs  which  so 
greatly  please  the  fair  sex.  Hearts  were  at  this  period  as  nomadic 
as  regiments.  Between  a  first  and  a  fifth  bulletin  of  the  Grand 
Army,  a  woman  might  be  successively  courted,  wife,  mother,  and 
widow.  Was  it  the  prospect  of  a  near  widowhood,  that  of  an  en- 
dowment, or  the  hope  of  bearing  a  name  [jromisctl  to  history, 
which  rendered  the  soldiers  so  seductive  ?  Were  the  women 
attracted  to  them  by  the  certainty  that  the  secret  of  their  passions 
would  be  interred  on  the  fields  of  battle,  or  should  the  cau.se  :>f 
this  gentle  fanaticism  be  sought  in  the  noble  attraction  which 
courage  has  for  them  ?  I'cihaps  these  reasons,  whit  I1  the  tntiire 
historian  of  the  lni|)(rial  ni.iiinc  is  and  customs  will  (!oul)tli'ss  amuse 
hiin.scif  by  weighing,  counted  for  something  in  tiu-  facile  prompt 
ncss  with  whicli  they  yielded  to  love.  Whatexcr  it  ma\-  li.ivi- 
been,  let  us  admit  it  here, — the  laurels  covered  tJK  n  .1  iMcil  ni.ui\- 
faults,  the  women  soiijdit  ;mlenll\'  those  li.in!\-  .uK  inlnrers  wiio 
ap|)(  .IK  (I  lo  iIk  III  lo  be  \  ci  il.il  ilc  sources  of  lionoi.  ol  iiclics,  or  of 
|)leas\ires,  and  in  the  e\(s  of  the  \'oung  p.ili^.  an  «|>.Uilelte.  thai   pie 
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dieting  hieroglyphic,  signified  happiness  and  liberty.  A  feature  of 
this  epoch,  unique  in  our  annals,  and  which  characterizes  it,  was  a 
frenzied  passion  for  everything  that  glittered.  Never  were  there 
so  many  exhibitions  of  fireworks,  never  did  the  diamond  attain  so 
high  a  value.  Then,  men,  as  greedy  as  the  women  for  these  white 
pebbles,  adorned  themselves  with  them  as  they  did.  Perhaps  the 
necessity  of  transforming  the  booty  into  the  shape  that  should  be 
the  most  easy  to  transport,  was  the  cause  of  the  high  honor  in 
which  jewels  were  held  in  the  army.  A  man  was  not  so  ridicu- 
lous as  he  would  be  to-day  when  the  jabot  of  his  shirt-front,  or 
his  fingers,  display  large  diamonds.  IVIurat,  a  man  completely 
Oriental,  set  the  example  of  a  luxury  absurd  among  modern 
soldiers. 

"  The  prettiest  women  in  Paris,  eager  to  go  to  the  ball  of  the 
Comte  de  Gondreville  on  the  strength  of  hearsay  evidence,  were 
there  at  this  moment  in  a  formidable  array  of  luxury,  of  coquetry, 
of  adornment,  and  of  beauty.  Proud  of  its  wealth,  the  Bank  here 
defied  these  glittering  generals  and  these  grand  officers  of  the 
Empire,  newly  gorged  with  crosses,  with  titles,  and  with  decora- 
tions. These  great  balls  were  always  occasions  seized  by  the  rich 
families  on  which  to  produce  their  heiresses  before  the  eyes  of 
Napoleon's  pretorians  in  the  insane  hope  of  exchanging  their 
magnificent  dots  for  an  uncertain  favor.  Women  who  thought 
themselves  strong  enough  in  their  beauty  only,  came  to  try  its 
power.  There,  as  ever}^where,  pleasure  was  only  a  mask.  The 
serene  and  laughing  countenances,  the  calm  brows,  concealed 
odious  calculations ;  the  testimonies  of  friendship  were  false,  and 
more  than  one  personage  was  less  distrustful  of  his  enemies  than 
of  his  friends.     ..." 

One  of  the  mo.st  celebrated  of  these  balls,  that  given  by  the 
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Austrian  ambassador,  the  Prince  von  Schwartzenberg,  in  1810, 
to  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  the  arch- 
duchess Marie-Louise,  has  retained  its  place  in  histor>^  among  the 
notable  catastrophes  of  the  capital.  The  hotel  of  the  ambassador 
was  at  that  date  situated  in  the  Rue  du  Mont-Blanc,  to-day  Rue 
de  la  Chaussee-d'Antin,  the  immense  Hotel  de  Montesson,  but  as 
this  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
all  the  distinguished  personages  in  Paris,  he  leased  the  adjoin- 
ing hotel  and  opened  communications  between  the  two  buildings. 
Everything  was  adorned  with  a  princely  luxury,  one  of  the  lawns 
of  the  garden  had  been  converted  into  a  hall  for  dancing,  the 
walls  and  the  ceiling  of  which  had  been  covered  with  waxed 
canvas,  as  was  then  the  custom,  and  the  whole  was  richly  deco- 
rated with  handsome  tapestries,  candelabra,  and  great  mirrors. 
The  hour  was  near  midnight,  the  Queen  of  Naples  had  opened 
the  hall  with  Prince  Esterhazy ;  Marie-Louise,  after  having  walked 
through  the  salons,  had  taken  her  seat  on  a  species  of  throne 
which  had  been  prepared  for  her,  the  Emperor  was  going  about 
familiarly  among  the  guests,  laughing  and  talking,  when  sudcicnl)- 
a  reddish  light  sprang  ii|)  from  the  l)ui-iiiiig  of  a  gau/i'  ciiitaiii 
blown  by  a  current  of  air  against  a  lighted  candle.  At  Inst,  it  was 
very  slight,  the  Conitr  de  I'xinheni  threw  his  hat  against  the  wall 
to  extinguish  the  sparks  in  the  hanginL;s,  llu-  C'omle  Dunianoir. 
chanibcrlain  to  the  jjnperor,  (limbed  up  a  |)illaf.  tori-  down  the 
li<dit  material,  and  lianiped  (Uit  the  fire  inidir  his  lei-t.  l''.\tT\ 
thing  was  thought  to  be  ovi-r,  when  it  was  sei-n  with  tenor  that 
the  flanii  s  had  ((iinininii(  atcd  to  the  han}^in}.;s  too  hii;h  to  be 
reached,  and  in  a  lew  nionieni  .  tiny  bnisl  out  lionj  the  i;allei'\'  in 
whi<  li  lln  )•  had  01  ij'inaled,  and  tia\cised  the  space  which  separ.ited 
lliein  lidin  the  j'land  sallir. 


so 
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The  music  sud- 
denly ceased,  the 
musicians     being 
driven     from    their 
posts  by  the  confla- 
gration,  and   when 
the  draught  from 
one    of    the    en- 
tran  ce-doors, 
hastily   thrown 
open,  fanned  the 
fire    into   fury, 
the  consterna- 
tion and  flight 
became    gen- 
eral.   The  am- 
bassador   has- 
tened   to    the 


A  "  KAL    pake"'    in    A    PRIVATE    HOUSE. 

After  a  drawing  by  L.  Marchetti. 
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Emperor  and  implored  him  to  depart  immediately,  but  the  latter 
would  not  do  so  until  he  had  seen  that  all  hopes  of  saving  the 
building  were  gone.  Then  he  offered  his  arm,  quite  calmly,  to 
the  Empress,  and  made  his  exit  through  the  main  doorway, 
opening  on  the  Rue  Mont-Blanc.  The  water-supply  was  entirely 
inadequate  ;  the  entrance-steps  gave  way  under  the  weight  of  the 
multitude  that  sought  safety  in  flight ;  all  the  usual  scenes  of 
horror  attending  these  catastrophes  manifested  themselves.  The 
Queen  of  Naples  was  on  the  floor,  and  was  saved  with  difficult}- 
by  the  Grand-Due  de  Wurtzbourg  ;  the  Queen  of  Westphalia  was 
nearly  crushed  to  death  ;  the  Prince  dc  Kourakin,  the  Russian 
ambassador,  fainted  and  was  dragged  out  of  the  flames  b)'  the 
doctor  Koreff,  and  while  charitable  hands  were  .sprinkling  him  with 
water,  other  hands,  less  charitable,  cut  off  the  diamond  buttons  of 
his  uniform.  The  host  of  the  e\ening,  the  Austrian  anibas.sador. 
embraced  his  daughter,  saved  as  by  a  miracle,  \\hile  distracted  with 
an.xiety  as  to  the  fate  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  o\er\\  helmed  1)\- 
the  falling  of  some  blazing  timber-work.  The  next  ilay  her 
charred  body  was  found,  as  was  that  of  tlif  Princesse  de  I.iA'eii, 
her  forehead  seared  b\'  the  red-hot  nutal  ol  lur  golden  di.uleni. 
It  was  not  until  a  Itiupcst,  whii  h  had  Wvw  long  gatlu'rin;.^.  sud- 
denly bnjke  over  the  cit\',  that  this  frivjit (ill  eonfl.ii;ialioii  was 
finally  extinguished. 

Nevertheless,  balls  were  not  disconliuuid.  and  undii  the 
Kcstoralioii  (he  il.iiKcrs  wcic  as  indclatii'.able  as  I'ver.  'loward 
four  o'clock  ill  lln-  iiioi  iiiiit',,  all  the  }.;ia\ci-  gursts  would  li.uc  de- 
parted, even  llur  ^annn^-lables  in  the  salons  <i,-  JiU  would  be 
(Icscitcd,  but  iiiidir  tlw  <\lingiiishin^  caiulli's  (>\i-r  their  he.uls  ihc 
(|ii.i(liill(  ,  wmild  Id  iMiiiiing  anew.  Not  until  about  eij^ht  o'clock 
would  the  la. I  ol   thise  rii/sruis  roll  .iwa\   in  tin    \\\.\\  ini^l.  turn- 
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ing  to  rain,  of  a  Parisian  winter  morning.  And  yet  they  had 
commenced,  with  the  first  notes  of  the  music,  early  in  the  even- 
ing, driving  out  before  them  the  elderly  and  dignified,  and  the 
buzzing  swarm  of  politicians  to  whom  all  places  were  equal  for 
their  incessant  discussion.  When  the  dimensions  of  the  salle 
would  permit,  the  roiid  would  be  formed  of  as  many  as  thirty- 
two  dancers ;  and  they  danced  sliding  on  their  toes,  carefully 
avoiding  the  pirouettes  of  a  past  and  superannuated  generation. 
It  was  also  foj't  choisi  to  appear  vtxy  much  bored,  to  slur  over 
four  measures  out  of  eight,  to  make  only  two  traverses  in  the 
poule.  In  the  iiunilinct,  it  was  ver}^  bad  form  for  the  ladies  to 
turn  round  quickly,  as  they  had  done  in  ancient  times ;  in  the  etc, 
the  pace  was  that  of  a  walk,  and  the  queue  du  cJiat,  shown  in  our 
illustration  on  page  1 1 ,  was  executed  in  a  series  of  indolent  pas- 
sages, almost  unavowed  and  imperceptible. 

In  their  general  enterprise  of  re-establishing  the  past,  the 
Bourbons  restored  the  ancient  court  ballets,  in  which  took  part, 
not  professionals,  but  the  highest  personages  of  the  realm.  Thus, 
on  the  Monday  before  Shrov^e  Tuesday,  March  2,  1829,  a  ballet 
according  to  the  ancient  fashion  w'as  given  by  the  court,  in  the 
Pavilion  de  Marsan,  the  northern  wing  of  the  Tuileries.  The  Pan- 
dore,  a  daily  journal  of  the  period,  devoted  to  literature,  the 
theatre,  and  the  arts,  mentions  this  fete  in  these  terms :  "  The  ball 
given  on  Lundi  Gras  in  the  apartments  of  the  Enfants  de  France 
had  an  appearance  as  brilliant  as  novel.  The  draperies  and  the 
decorations  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  different  thrones 
elevated  to  present  the  ceremonial  of  the  various  Courts  of 
France.  The  first  group  represented  the  Court  of  Frangois  II; 
then  there  were  seen  afterward  the  Courts  of  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
of  Henry  VIII,  King  of  England,  and  that  of  Catherine  de  Me- 
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dicis.  His  Majesty  and  their  Royal  Highnesses  were  present  at 
this  divertissement."  Another  contemporary  authority  gives  us 
many  details  of  this  ballet,  in  which  the  greatest  names  figured, 
in  which  Madame  represented  Marie  Stuart.  "  Madame  (the 
king's  sister),  having  arrived  at  the  lower  end  of  the  amphitheatre, 
seated  herself  upon  the  throne  which  had  been  prepared  for  her. 
With  her  hair  crimped  and  drawn  up  straight  from  the  roots, 
her  ruff  stiffened  and  sparkling  with  precious  stones ;  clothed  in 
a  gown  of  blue  velvet  over  which  she  wore  a  small  farthingale 
and  which  was  ornamented  by  rivieres  of  diamonds,  the  value  of 
which  might  be  more  than  three  millions,  Madame  recalled  in  the 
most  striking  manner  the  portraits  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  .  .  . 
Near  her,  standing  and  uncovered,  in  the  costume  of  Francois, 
Dauphin  dc  France,  was  Monseigneur  the  Due  dc  Chartres.  The 
other  personages,  each  in  their  own  rank,  took  their  places. 
Then,  a  page  of  the  queen-mother  of  Scotland  entered  to  an- 
nounce the  visit  of  that  sovereign.  Marie  dc  Lorraine  appeared, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Francois  de  Guise,  preceded  by  her  pages 
and  followed  by  her  court.  ...  At  an  order  from  Madame, 
the  most  charming  young  girls  of  the  court  e.xccutcil  a  (luadrille 
arranged  by  M.  (iardcl.  1  would  not  undertake  to  gi\e  an\'  idea 
of  this  dance,  which  was  ncitlur  a  saraljandi-  nor  any  other  chor- 
egraphic  figure  of  the  limes,  but  to  which  the  ingenuous  and 
modest  graces  of  those  who  pi-rformed  it  lent  all  its  charm.    .    . 

"  Of  ;i||  the  (<r,liiniis  \\lii(li  wcic  seen  .it  till-;  (etc,  tlic  only 
one  which  rivalli<i  tli.it  of  M.ul.iiiic  in  the  fidclitx'  ol  its  drtails  to 
the  historic  truth  was  tli.il  of  Monsieiii  \v  I  )iic  kV-  Kit  lulieu.  Ills 
mantle  was  lined  with  .1  i;ia)'  stiilf,  <  iiiIhokIck  d  with  golden 
(lowers,  brought  liom  ilic  ()ii(iil,  and  Minil.n  tt>  those  which 
Venice  alone  funii.li(<l  to   iMiiopi    ui  tlu     i\t« «  nth  i »  iitui) ,      Ihc 
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buttons  of  his  pourpoint  were  fine  pearls.  The  sword  which  he 
wore,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  was  a  family  weapon, 
descended  to  him  b\'  inheritance." 

Similar  festivals  were  given  in  their  salons  by  the  aristocracy, 
following  loyally  the  example  of  the  court.  "  There  was  a  Gothic 
ball  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Palais-Bourbon,  in  the  house  of 
a  lady  favorite  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berry,"  says  Bouchot  [La 
Rcstanratioii)  ;  "  a  marquise,  who  had  been  a  celebrity  before  the 
Revolution,  revived  for  one  night  the  Court  of  the  king  Henri. 
In  the.se  fetes  in  costume,  there  was  produced  a  medley  of 
theatricals  and  of  contemporary  worldliness  freely  intermingled. 
The  performers  would  leave  the  stage  of  the  theatre  set  up  in  the 
salon  to  take  part  in  the  quadrilles,  retaining  their  stage  costumes. 
Madame  de  Puisbusque  has  just  given  a  very  chilly  interpretation 
of  her  role  in  a  comedy,  but  she  is  waltzing  under  her  diadem 
covered  with  feathers,  which  draws  down  upon  her  this  speech  of 
M.  Decazes  :  '  Ah  !  a  plumed  ice.'  "  Flowers  were,  at  this  period, 
very  much  in  favor  for  the  decoration  of  apartments,  both  real 
and  artificial  ones  being  used ;  decorative  baskets  of  flowers  were 
carved  on  the  woodwork,  clocks  were  fashioned  in  this  shape,  and 
the  ballets  were  danced  by  animated  flowers.  "  The  love  of  dan- 
cing seems  almo.st  innate,"  says  a  conscientious  British  Stranger's 
Guide  to  the  FrcncJi  Metropolis,  1817;  "the  porter  and  the  shoe- 
black will  frequently  exhibit  a  gracefulness  of  attitude  perfectly  un- 
known in  the  lower  ranks  of  society  on  this  side  the  water.  The 
promenade  and  the  dance  are  the  Frenchman's  chief  pleasures." 

"  Alike  all  ages.      Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  thro'  the  mirthful  maze ; 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill' d  in  gestic  lore. 
Has  frisk' d  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore." 
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In  the  yellowing  pages  of  this  curious  little  guide-book  the 
traveller  of  the  present  day  will  find  many  amusing  variations  and 
confirmations  of  his  own  personal  experience  in  this  "  Metropolis," 
and  also  an  interesting  contemporary  document  bearing  upon  the 
characteristics,  not  of  one  people,  but  of  two,  for  the  compiler  re- 
veals almost  as  much  of  his  own  insular  mental  processes  as  he 
docs  of  the  outward  signs  of  the  capital  he  is  visiting.  In  the 
careful  little  copper-plates  which  adorn  it,  the  white  flag  appears 
on  top  of  the  column  Vendome  in  place  of  the  statue  of  Napoleon, 
the  Arch  of  Triumph  does  not  bear  Rude's  spirited  reliefs,  but  stiff 
arrangements  of  trophies,  and  two  more  stiff  little  figures  appear 
on  top  of  the  arch,  as  they  do  also  on  top  of  the  "  Carousel." 
Directions  are  given  as  to  the  best  methods  of  seeing  the  royal 
family,  on  Sunday  morning,  at  the  review  "  in  the  court  of  the 
Thuillcrics.  At  the  close  of  the  review,  the  gates  are  opened  for 
admission  at  the  chapel.  If  our  tourist  is  properly  dressed,  he  may 
possibly  obtain  a  scat  in  the  same  gallery  with  the  ro)-al  famil\- ; 
but  if  he  is  clothed  cither  in  boots  or  pantaloons,  he  will  in  \ain 
ai)i)ly  for  admittance." 

But  it  is  in  the  chapter  on  the  "  Character  and  Manners  of  the 
Parisians"  that  wc  find  the  most  information  concerning  **  a  people 
whose  internal  economy,  din-ing  an  usmpation  of  so  nian\'  ji-ars. 
has  been  scduloiisl)-  kept  fidin  the  oi)S(.'r\  alioii  of  strangers."  lie 
ventures  to  affirm  that  the  character  of  the  noblesse  has  materially 
improved,  notwitiistaiiding  the  disastrous  effi-cts  of  the  Re\'olution. 
"'{'he  strange  vicissitn(l(;s  of  the  last  twcnt)'  }'ears  have  sobired 
down  luiK  li  of  llicjr  p((  iiii.ii  and  disgusting  Icvit)'.  'llu'  (.haui  ler 
.ind  habit';  o(  tlic  |)r(S(nt  reigning  fainil)',  and  the  dciMcc  of  un- 
certainty which  yet  attends  tin-  political  situation  ol  j-ianre.  have 
given  a  serious,  but  not  an  unpKasini^,  cast  to  their  natural  i  luti- 
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fulness  and  buoyancy  of  spirits.  The  necessity  of  the  times  has 
Hkewise  taught  them  affabiHty,  condescension,  and  an  apparent 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied,  that  disappointment  at  not  regaining  the 
patrimony  and  feudal  rights  of  their  ancestors  has  given  to  some 
of  them  a  severe  and  morose  air,  curiously  contrasted  with  the 
po'itcssc  and  grimace  which  are  indigenous  to  the  French  character. 

"  The  morals  of  the  noblesse  are  likewise  evidenth*  impro\  ed  ; 
and  the  shameless  exhibitions  of  profligacy  which  disgraced  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XIV,  Louis  X\',  the  later  years  of  Louis  X\'I,  and 
the  whole  of  the  imperial  usurpation,  are  now  seldom  witnessed." 

As  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  to  whom 
the  traveller  must  look  for  the  true  character  of  a  people, — '*  The 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Parisian  is  a  pecul- 
iar politesse,  which  rareh'  fails  to  please,  though  it  frequent!}' 
borders  on  grimace,  and  is  not  always  exempt  from  hypocris}'.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  strange  and  horrible 
events  of  revolutionaiy  times  ha\"e  effected  no  inconsiderable 
change  in  the  manners  of  the  Frenchman.  The  traveller  still 
recogniz.es  the  frivolous,  good-humored,  conceited  people  which 
former  tourists  had  described  ;  but,  mingled  with  the  politeness 
of  the  old  regime,  he  obser\es  much  gloom,  suspicion,  and  e\en 
ferocity." 

"  The  Parisian,  though  he  has  little  idea  of  the  comforts  of 
his  domestic  fireside,  does  not,  at  the  close  of  the  business  of  the 
day,  quit  his  family  and  resort  to  the  coffee-house  or  the  club,  but 
with  his  wife  and  children,  dressed  in  all  their  little  finery,  he 
parades  the  Boulevards ;  he  visits  some  of  the  numerous  gardens 
with  which  the  metropolis  abounds ;  he  treats  himself  and  them 
with  the  cheap  pleasures  which  these  places  afford  ;  and  usually 
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closes  the  evening  with  either  joining  in  the  dance,  or  gazing  with 
dehght  on  the  graceful  movements  of  others.  The  cheapness  of 
provisions  in  France,  and  an  economy  in  dress  and  living  scarcely- 
known  in  England,  enable  him  to  make  almost  every  evening  a 
season  of  festivity.  Drunkenness  is  nearly  unknown.  A  tumbler 
of  lemonade  or  orgeat  is  frequently  the  whole  of  the  Frenchman's 
debauch. 

"  A  passion  for  gaming  lamentably  pervades  the  middle 
classes,  and  those  especially  of  an  intermediate  rank  between  the 
bourgeois  and  the  noblesse.  It  commenced  its  destructive  ravages 
when  religious  belief  was  weakened,  and  the  public  morals  con- 
taminated by  the  baneful  writings  of  the  French  illuminati  a  short 
time  before  the  Revolution.  It  spread  with  recruited  energy  when 
tlic  unprincipled  and  contemptible  Duke  of  Orleans  conxcrted  his 
])alace  into  the  sanctuary  of  every  abomination  :  and  its  empire  was 
fully  established,  when,  under  the  government  of  l^uonaiiarte,  the 
licentiousness  of  a  military  life  usur|)ecl  the  place  of  domestic  habits, 
iionesty,  industry,  and  public  and  private  virtue. 

"  ihe  spacious  aparUnciits  of  lliu  I'alais-Royal  are  dalK' 
crowded.  Men  and  women  promiscuous!)'  assi'inble,  and  inter 
into  the  dan;.Mroiis  business  of  the  gaming-table  with  all  tlu- 
enciv)'  of  tin  ii'  nalional  character.  hilTeri'iit  rooms  ari-  ,s'uitt-d  lo 
tin  Imam  (  s  o(  every  speculator.  The  mechanic  who  can  onl)' 
stake:  a  sin;.de  h.UK  ,  lln  hardly  eaiiuil  produce  ol  a  laborious  day, 
is  not  e.\(  luded.  Tlu'  i'al.us  Royal  may  Ik'  termed  tlu-  spot  wlieic 
the  d(  nion  ol  {."amblinj.;  holds  his  |)rini  ipal  (nmt;  but  in  e\ii\ 
dr. till  I    ol    I'.iris,  and   almost    in    every    street,  the    imhallowed,  bui. 

le'-ali/ed,  assemblies    o|     his     \otaries    .iboiind. 

"A  truly  iniii|ue  |)a.sion  lor  diiss  .md  person. il  ilecor.ition 
likewise  (listin[Miish(s  the  i'aii.i.in       I  his,  mdei  .1.  Ii  oin  the  n.itni.il 
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versatility  of  the  French  character,  appeared  for  a  while  sus- 
pended, during  the  worst  period  of  the  Revolution.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  remembrance  of  ancient  manners,  forms,  and 
decorations  appeared  to  be  banished  from  the  mind  of  the  Pa- 
risian. As  much  care  was  taken  to  assume  the  true  costume  of 
a  sans-culotte  as  had  formerly  been  bestowed  on  the  nonsen- 
sical eccentricities  of  puppyism  and  foppery.  This  barbarous 
taste  was  of  short  duration.  With  the  domination  of  Buonaparte 
returned  much  of  the  ancient  frivolity  of  garb  and  appearance. 
The  sprucely-decorated  petit-mditrc  of  former  days  is  not  now, 
perhaps,  so  often  seen;  but  the  English  traveller  will  sometimes 
gaze  with  astonishment  at  the  fantastic  finery  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris. 

"  The  very  finery  of  the  Parisians  has  generally,  however, 
much  of  the  strange  inconsistency  of  their  character.  The  smartest 
beau  seldom  has  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman.  A  loose,  shabby 
surtout,  a  worn-out  hat,  or  a  tattered  shirt,  often  accompany  the 
most  splendid  habiliments." 

"  In  our  sketch  of  Parisian  manners,  the  fair  sex  must  not  be 
omitted.  In  France,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  the  empire 
of  woman  is  apparently  established.  The  records  of  the  nation 
demonstrate  that  her  fascinations,  her  virtues,  or  her  foibles  have 
influenced  and  governed  almost  every  political  event.  In  private 
life,  she  bears  a  prominent  part  in  every  transaction,  and  universal 
homage  is  paid  to  her  charms.  At  every  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment, she  presides.  She  sits  enthroned  in  the  cafe,  and  more 
occupies  the  attention  of  visitors  than  the  most  interesting  or  im- 
portant news  of  the  day.  Even  in  the  baths,  it  is  woman  who 
must  administer  refreshment  to  the  swimmers,  although  their 
scanty  covering  is  scarcely  an  apology  for  decency.     In  the  shop 
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of  the  tradesman,  the  female  presents  herself  to  every  customer, 
and  superintends  the  whole  concern,  while  the  husband  lounges 
over  the  counter  or  amuses  himself  at  the  cafe.  In  the  name 
of  the  wife  every  guest  is  invited,  and  to  her  discretion  every 
domestic  arrangement  is  implicitly  submitted. 

"  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  this  apparent  suprem- 
acy is  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  real  power.  It  is  a  compli- 
ment yielded  by  the  overstrained  politesse  of  the  Frenchman,  and 
not  the  faithful  and  undeviating  homage  of  the  heart.     .     .     . 

"  In  France,  however,  as  in  every  other  country  of  the  world, 
that  noblest  of  the  works  of  the  Deity,  the  heart  of  woman,  often 
triumphantly  resists  the  influence  of  the  most  pernicious  customs. 
The  traveller  will  undoubtedly  be  surprised  at  the  profusion  of 
tawdry  ornaments  with  which  almost  every  class  of  Parisian  women 
decorate  them.selves,  and  be  somewhat  startled  at  the  prominent 
display  of  their  personal  charms,  the  unreserved  manner  in  which 
they  address  him, and  their  evident  anxiety  to  attract  his  attention; 
hut  if  he  universally,  or  even  generally,  attributes  this  to  de]ira\it\- 
of  iieait,  or  licentiousness  of  conduct,  lie  will  do  them  much  in- 
justice. The  I'>enchwoman  has  a  peculiar  s]irightliness  of  look 
and  vivacity  of  manner,  i'roinptcd  !)>■  the  excusable  \anity  ol  her 
se.\,  arid  sanctioned  by  the  (  iistoni  of  her  countr)',  she  expects,  and 
seems  even  to  (  oml,  tiie  atli-nlioii  ol  the  men;  but  an  intimate 
ac()uaiiitan(:e  uilii  iier  will  con\ince  the  most  prijutiiet'd  tli.it  this 
iii.iy  oh<  11  |)(  peifectly  consistent  with  sensibilil\',  with  moilest)-, 
and  with  \iiliie.  'lin-  tniirisl  will,  indeed,  seldom  lind  in  I'.nisthe 
retni  d  and  iinassuininj.;  deli*  ai  \  wliieh  was  onee  s.iid  lo  loiisliluti" 
the  (  h.ii,Mt<  I  of  the  l'',H|.;lisli  (air;  'his  heart,  initravelied,'  will  ^till 
Ktwin  |c(  lliM.r  to  whom  he  has  been  ende.iied  lion)  (.iily  \e.iis, 
and    in    wIiom     |)ii\ati     .md    dnine'.tM     \iitne,    In     t  .  iiili  in|il.ite'.    the 
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perfection  of  female  excellence  :  but  he  will  sver  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  to  beaut}-,  gaiet\\  intelligence,  and  virtue  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Parisian  women  are  of  a  ver}-  distinguished  order." 

Among  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  entertaining  citi- 
zens, their  very  important  contributions  to  the  art  of  dining,  as 
practised  by  civilized  societies,  should  not  be  omitted,  and  under 
the  Restoration,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
refine  and  elaborate  somewhat  upon  the  brusque  military  meals  of 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  However,  though  Napoleon  took 
his  dejeuner  in  twelve  minutes  and  his  dinner  in  half  an  hour,  he 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  pomp  of  official  banquets  as  functions  of 
State,  and  we  find  him,  in  1806,  ordering  a  thousand  plates  of  silver 
for  his  table  at  once.  His  arch-chancellor,  Cambaceres,  was  given 
the  surname  of  the  7'oi  dcs  goiirmands,  and  he  had  many  willing 
subjects.  Of  the  many  private  societies  that  were  formed  in  the 
capital  at  different  periods,  with  a  social  dinner  for  their  principal 
feature,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  the  Caveau,  origi- 
nally founded  in  1729,  in  the  rear  shop  of  the  grocer  Gallet,  and 
later  transported  to  the  cabaret  of  Landel,  where  was  established 
a  Masonic  lodge.  The  Socictc  du  Cavcmi  received  its  name  from 
the  apartment  so  called,  in  which  it  held  its  monthly  dinners,  re- 
cited verses,  and  sang  songs.  To  the  men  of  letters  who  consti- 
tute the  greater  number  of  its  members  were  gradually  added 
certain  grand  seigneurs,  their  friends  and  patrons,  but  these  latter 
made  it  a  point  to  refuse  the  seats  which  were  offered  them,  and  to 
remain  standing,  thus  indicating  that  they  were  present  merely  as 
spectators.  Naturally,  this  method  of  proceeding  offended  some 
of  the  original  members,  who  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings,  and 
the  society  dissolved  in  the  latter  part  of  1739. 

Twenty  years  later,  M.  Pelletier,  fermier  general,  w^ho  was  in 
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the  habit  of  giving  a  dinner  every  Wednesday  to  four  Hterary  men 
of  his  acquaintance,  undertook  to  revive  the  Societe  du  Caveau  by 
increasing  the  number  of  the  guests  and  expanding  the  programme 
of  the  entertainment.  Garrick,  Sterne,  and  Wilkes  were  among 
the  distinguished  foreigners  admitted  to  these  symposiums  during 
their  visits  to  Paris ;  but  the  bonds  of  intimacy  failed  to  unite  in 
the  gilded  salons  of  M.  Pelletier  as  they  had  done  in  the  smoky 
cabaret  of  the  wine-seller  Landel,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  the  society  again  came  to  an  end.  Under  the  Empire,  it 
appeared  a  third  time,  in  company  with  several  other  associations 
with  similar  social  aims, — the  Socictc  dcs  soiipcrs  de  Movnis,  the 
Societe  dcs  amis  de  la  gogiictte,  the  Socictc  draniatico-littcrairc ,  and 
others.  In  1806,  the  Caveau  reassembled  in  the  hospitable  Roclicr 
de  Cancalc,  under  the  leadership  of  Armand  Gouffe  and  the  book- 
seller Cappelle,  and  on  the  5th  of  June,  18 13,  all  the  members 
were  invited  to  a  grand  bancjuct  at  the  house  of  Beauvillcrs  to 
meet  the  Soupers  de  Momus.  "In  181 3,"  says  Berangcr,  "there 
had  been  in  existence  for  several  years  an  association  of  singers 
and  literary  men  which  had  taken  the  name  of  Caveau,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  Caveau  made  illustrious  b\-  riioii,  I'anard,  ColU', 
(jalict,  and  Creiiilion,  fatlur  aii<l  son.  .  .  .  DesaugiiTS,  ha\  ing 
seen  my  couplets,  sought  to  make  my  acc[uaintancc,  and  1  lould 
not  resist  Ills  im])ortunilics  that  I  should  accept  an  imitation  to 
dine  at  least  on<c  at  the  CavHMU  with  all  his  associates,  whom  I 
I. new  onl}'  !))'  n.une."  At  this  dinnei,  lie  w.is  mianiniously  eli'eted 
a  ininilxi  o(  the  society,  an<l  it  was  to  the  sonnd  o|  its  .ipplanse 
thai  hi.  ininioil.il  ('/ninsoiis  were  fii^t  intioduiid  to  j'.nis  .md  then 
to  all   I'  ian(  ('. 

.Singing  of  paliiolie   and    m  nlimc  iital   son|.;s  was  al  this  piiiod 
nni<  h    in  vojMie,  an<l   it  was   ens|om.ii\'  to   uitioihiit    the  sin^eis  at 
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the  end  of  the  repast.  Pohtical  dissensions,  however,  crept  in  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Caveau,  and  it  was  again  dissolved 
in  1817,  not  to  reappear  until  1834,  when  it  was  reorganized  by 
]\I.  Albert  Montemont, — at  first  under  the  title  of  Societe  dcs 
cnfants  du  Cavcaii.  But  as  these  "  enfants  "  were  all  men  of  ripe 
age  and  judgment,  the  title  was  criticised,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  three  years  of  its  new  existence  this  word  was  dropped.  The 
meetings  were  held  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month,  the  dinners 
were  at  first  given  in  the  restaurant  Pestel,  at  the  foot  of  the  old 
Butte  Saint-Roch,  afterward  at  the  Palais-Royal,  in  one  of  the 
salons  of  the  cafe  Corazza.  The  guests  consisted  of  the  regular 
members  of  the  society,  the  honorary  members,  the  associates,  and 
the  visitors.  Of  these,  the  first  were  twenty  in  number.  The 
officers  were  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer, 
and  a  master  of  ceremonies,  elected  for  a  year ;  at  the  dinners,  the 
president  had,  at  his  right,  a  hand-bell  with  an  ebony  handle,  called 
the  grclot  dc  la  folic,  and  at  his  left,  in  a  morocco  case,  a  drinking 
glass,  known  as  the  faniaix  vcrrc  dc  Panard.  When  the  coffee 
was  served,  the  president  arose,  shook  his  little  bell,  and  an- 
nounced the  chansons, — not  only  the  regular  members  of  the 
societv,  but  all  the  others,  including  the  invited  guests,  were 
inxited  to  make  their  productions  heard. 

"  The  guests  at  the  cafe  Corazza,"  says  M.  H.  Buguet,  in  his 
Foyers  ct  coulisses,  "  are  neither  convivial  drinkers,  nor  performers 
on  guitars,  nor  beribboned  shepherds,  nor  rustics  under  the  influ- 
ence of  malt ;  they  are  men  of  their  own  times,  and  men  in  black 
coats.  If  some  of  them,  in  obedience  to  traditions,  others, 
prompted  b)-  temperament,  revive  occasionally  the  mocking  fife 
and  the  gay  squeak  of  the  fiddle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
may  generally  be  recognized,  under  these  airs  of  a  past  epoch, 
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more  of  conventionality  than  of  frankness.  The  Caveau  itself  is 
all  instinct  with  the  life  of  our  day.  This  antique  institution 
renews  its  }-outh  under  the  breath  of  the  new  ideas."  This  socicte 
lyriquc  has  since  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
it  has  published  each  year  a  collection  of  songs,  selected  from 
among  those  sung  at  each  monthh*  banquet. 

There  have  fortunate!}'  been  preserved,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
modern  chronicler,  innumerable  examples  of  the  Parisian  petite 
cstampc,  invitations  to  balls,  dinners,  suppers,  social  announce- 
ments of  all  kinds,  which  enable  us  to  form  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  than  can  always  be 
gathered  from  the  pages  of  gra\"e  historians.  These  pictorial 
documents,  however,  do  not  always  bear  out  the  eulogiums  which, 
in  France,  at  least,  it  is  the  custom  to  bestow  upon  the  last  century, 
upon  "  the  pre-eminence  of  its  taste,  the  spontaneity  and  abundance 
of  the  decorative  sentiment  during  this  fortunate  era."  In  the  amus- 
ing collection  gathered  and  re[)roduced  b\'  M.  Maillard  in  his  Mi- 
nus ct  Prugrainmcs  illitsti'is,  there  are  man\'  e.\ami)les, — one  y.^\  the 
most  important  being  an  inxitation  to  breakfast  iluring  this  for- 
tunate era,  adorned  with  a  careful  little  engra\ing  setting  forth 
the  charms  of  the  prospective  feast.  "  IMonsieui,"  the  tr.\t  ii-ads, 
"you  are  re(iuested,  on  the  part  of  the  .Sieur  IMoiulel.  one  of  the 
meiDbers  of  the  Sociitc  poiilardurc,  to  be  presinl  on  the 
nc.xf,  at  nine  o'clock  precise!)-  in  liu-  morning,  in  the  salle  tie 
fond.ilioii,  \\li(  r(  the  general  mcctin!.;  <>f  the  aforesaid  societ\'  will 
l)i'  IkM,  to  assist  at  the  dissct  tinii  of  the  f^oii/iirdi  |pnll(t|,  and 
oth<r  (|('i(inialory  e.\|)edilions  w  hii  h  \\r  will  li.i\r  lIu-  honor  to 
present  to  you,"  Then,  in  small  script  at  the  bottom  ;  "\  j;ootl 
.i|)|i(  lit(  "  "  M.  IMoudi  I,  I'rofessor  of  tin'  ,\i  adt'-nn'i-  d'An  Iiiteeture 
.ind  .mlhor  of  several  dislingui.sliid  works,  will  iai\e"     llie  pietuie 
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of  this  nine-o'clock-in-the-morning  feast  shows  the  guests,  many  of 
them  wearing  their  hats  over  their  wigs,  crowded  together  around 
a  low  table  in  what  appears  to  be  a  kitchen,  as  there  are  various 
culinary  articles  hanging  on  the  wall.  A  very  stout  female  servant 
and  a  cadaverous  lackey  wait  upon  them  ;  at  the  far  end  of  the 
table,  the  wine  appears  to  have  already  begun  to  excite  disturb- 
ance, and  in  the  foreground,  one  of  the  drinkers,  having  emptied 
his  bottle,  has  thrown  it  on  the  floor  in  company  with  a  couple  of 
plates,  and  is  taking  another  from  a  stool  behind  him.  At  his 
feet,  a  half-starved  dog  is  gnawing  voraciously  at  a  bone. 

Three  or  four  examples  of  these  pictorial  invitations  may  be 
found  among  our  illustrations,  each  with  a  certain  stamp  of  the 
characteristics  of  its  age.  That  to  the  ball  gi\'en  by  the  Fifth 
Legion  of  the  Garde  Nationale  in  1835  has,  evidently,  but  little  in 
common  with  "  Job's  "  free  and  malicious  rendering  of  the  costume 
ball  offered  by  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa,  at  the  restaurant  Cubat, 
or  Gorguet's  graceful  design  for  the  programme  of  the  night  fete 
given  at  the  Cercle  des  Acacias  by  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de 
Castellane,  of  our  own  day.  M.  de  Breville,  who  conceals  his 
identity  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Job,"  is  a  clever  artist,  with  a 
talent  for  clean  and  characteristic  drawing,  and  a  fondness  for  the 
trooper  of  any  age,  which  is  thought  to  bring  him  into  the  distin- 
guished company  of  Detaille  and  "  Caran  d'Ache ;  "  M.  Auguste 
Gorguet,  a  painter  with  a  much  wider  range,  but  seldom  occupies 
himself  with  these  lighter  sketches.  In  that  here  given,  he  con- 
trives to  present,  by  the  simplest  means,  a  pleasant  nocturne  filled 
with  colonnades,  stairways,  rocailles,  and  fountain-basins,  and  en- 
livened by  the  dances  of  nymphs  and  the  soft  flutings  of  pipes 
d  r antique. 

All  this,  and  more,  too,  was  really  to  be  found  in  this  festival 
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which,  with  much  greater  justice  than  is  usual,  was  compared  to 
the  ro}'al  and  ostentatious  fetes  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  at 
Versailles.  In  certain  respects,  in  a  certain  simplicity  and  artistic 
taste,  and  in  the  much  more  brilliant  and  beautiful  effects  obtained 
by  modern  methods  of  illumination,  it  is  probable  that  this  noc- 
turne surpassed  those  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  enter- 
tainment was  offered  by  the  Comte  and  the  Comtesse  de  Castellane 
to  their  friends  on  an  islet  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  the  summer 
of  1896.  The  locality  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose;  the 
little  horseshoe-shaped  lake  is  in  winter  reserved  for  the  skaters, 
and  in  summer  becomes  the  Cercle  des  Acacias,  and  the  resources 
of  both  nature  and  art  were  called  upon  to  embellish  the  occasion. 
The  invited  guests,  after  traversing  a  long  gallery  \-cstibule,  be- 
tween a  double  line  of  valets  de  jiied,  in  gold-and-whitc  li\cr\' 
and  with  powdered  heads,  entered  a  salon  banked  with  flowers,  in 
which  they  were  received  by  their  distinguished  hosts.  E\cr)'- 
where  there  were  flowers,  whose  glowing  hues  were  repeated  in 
the  great  mirrors  on  the  walls.  I">om  this  salon,  to  which,  later, 
the  guests  returned,  either  to  dance  or  to  seek  rclreshnunt  at 
a  sumptuous  buffet,  they  passed  out  on  the  le\el  of  the  surrouml- 
ing  lawns.  Ilc'n-,  a  hcaiilirul  s])e(laclc  met  their  eyes, — on  the  still 
waters  of  the  lake  Hoaltid  a  Ion;.;  galie)-,  a  species  of  Buceiitaure, 
from  which  the  strains  ol  an  oiclieslra  altiinak-d  with  those  ol 
another  concealed  in  (he  slniihixT)-.  'i'wiUc  w  hili'  sw.uis  sw.nn 
in  sinoolh  (  inves  around  .1  nnmherol  skilliill\'  contiived  dolphins; 
and  on  the  hoic,  to  the  iij;ht,  the  sh.itteicd  walls  and  ct)hiinns  of 
some  pi(:lnres(|iie  iniu'.  re\(aled  I  Ik  ni.eK  es.  These  w  I'lV.  in  l.ut. 
artfully  (outlived  with  p.mited  i,in\a'.  to  .mmi  the  inipictiires(|ue 
walls  <if  ;ni  nnfnir.ln  d  nioi|(iii  lunldini;.  <  >n  the  otluT  shoie  o| 
Ih.     I.il.r,  ,11,   ,uili.|ii(     l<  niplr   pic'.enled    it'.ell.  aei  i-ss  to  w  hu  h  was 
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gained  by  two  broad  and  high  flights  of  steps.  Behind  the  colon- 
nades of  this  temple  the  chorus  of  the  Opera,  there  concealed, 
sang  selections  from  Handel,  Rameau,  Gluck,  and  Bach;  and  the 
corps  du  ballet  of  the  same  theatre  presented  in  swiftly-moving 
figures  the  "  apotheosis  of  the  god  Phoebus."  When  this  antique 
theme  had  wrought  itself  out,  in  the  midst  of  the  hymns  of  the 
worshippers  and  the  dancers,  the  fanfares  of  the  trumpets  an- 
nounced the  feu  d'artijicc, — the  bombs  burst,  the  rockets  rose  in 
the  air,  the  temple,  the  lake,  the  lawns,  were  inundated  by  a  flood 
of  light  that  terrified  the  swans,  and  the  final  grand  illumination  ex- 
tinguished the  stars.  Thus  ended  this  midsummer  night's  dream. 
Of  the  many  brilliant  public  and  official  fetes  that  have  been 
given  in  Paris  in  modern  times,  one  of  the  most  important  was 
that  which  celebrated  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  England  to  the 
capital  in  1855.  She  arrived  on  the  i8th  of  April,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  in  state,  and  by  the  citi- 
zens with  every  demonstration  of  popular  welcome.  On  the  23d 
of  August,  the  city  of  Paris  offered  her,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  "  a 
fete  that  surpassed  in  beauty  and  in  magnificence  everything  that 
had  been  seen  up  to  this  time  of  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most 
admirably  conceived."  INIore  than  eight  thousand  invitations  had 
been  issued,  x&xy  many  of  them  to  distinguished  foreigners ;  at 
ten  o'clock,  the  Emperor  opened  the  ball  with  the  Queen,  Prince 
Albert  with  the  Princesse  Mathilde,  Prince  Napoleon  with  Lady 
Cowley,  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria  with  Madame  Haussman, 
"  No  words  can  describe  the  splendor  of  this  fete,  the  beauty  and 
the  richness  of  the  costumes,  the  satisfaction  and  the  joy  which 
shone  on  ever}^  visage.  Precautions  had  been  taken,  so  that,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  crowd,  the  ventilation  was  always  suffi- 
cient, and  the  circulation  was  not  interrupted  for  a  moment.    Their 
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Majesties  retired  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  after  their  departure 
the  festival  was  prolonged  till  morning." 

At  the  famous  banqjict  dc  soiivcrains,  October  28,  1867,  which 
was,  as  it  were,  the  climax  of  the  brilliant  series  of  festivities  of 
the  Exposition  summer,  there  sat  at  the  royal  table  the  Emperor 
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Napoleon,  the  i'.inpn-.'..  tin-  I'lnixicr  ol  Aiisin.i.  ihr  (hurii  oi 
II, ,11,111(1,  tlic  l.iii',;,  i.oiii'.  I,  tlx'  Anlidukcs  I  .oiiis-X'ictiM'  .md 
Charles- Louis,  the  l'rinass«-  (  hiisliiic.  the  \)\\\<v  of  I  .iMuhtcnIu-r^,'. 
the  I'rincc'i  Niipnlcon  ( ■JiarJcs.  jo;i(  him.  .md  I.ucicn  Hon.jp.utc  llu- 
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Princesse  Mathilde,  the  Princesse  de  Metternich,  the  Prince  de 
Mctternich,  the  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Budberg,  the  Count 
Goltz,  Monseigneur  Chigi,  nuncio  of  the  Pope,  M.  Mon,  and 
Djamil  Pacha. 

One  of  the  most  brilHant  official  ceremonies  of  the  Third 
Repubhc  was  that  attending  the  visit  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  and  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  Opera-house,  Jan- 
uary 5,  1875.  The  red  coats  and  black  caps  of  the  English 
heralds,  sounding  their  trumpets  before  their  chief  ci\ac  officer, 
greatly  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Parisians.  The  illuminations 
and  the  general  rejoicings  were  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude,  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  building  was  made  illustrious  by  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Marshal  MacMahon,  the  young  King 
of  Spain,  the  King  of  Hanover,  the  Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam, 
and  "  the  flower  of  the  European  aristocracy." 

The  new  Hotel  de  Ville,  rebuilt  since  the  Commune,  has  also 
witnessed  its  great  festal  ceremonials.  At  that  of  the  ball  given 
there  in  January,  1888,  illustrated  in  our  engraving,  more  than 
twelve  thousand  persons  were  present,  and  the  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
M.  Carnot,  and  of  his  wife.  "  At  about  a  quarter  past  ten,"  .says 
a  contemporary  record,  "  there  was  much  movement  in  the  salle 
Saint-Jean,  and  MM.  Hovelacque,  Poubellc,  and  Jacques,  accom- 
panied by  the  Bureau  du  Conseil,  repaired  to  the  entrance  of  honor 
to  receive  the  President  and  Madame  Carnot.  The  president  of 
the  Conseil  greeted  Madame  Carnot  and  thanked  Monsieur  Carnot 
in  a  few  words.  Then  the  whole  cortege  ascended  the  stairway  of 
honor,  between  a  double  line  of  Gardes  Municipaux,  while  the 
music  played  the  Marseillaise.  The  march  was  opened  by  the 
forest  guards  of  tlie  Bois  de  Boulogne,  with  all  their  decorations. 
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and  the  huissiers  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Then  came  the  President, 
wearing  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  with  the  star 
on  his  coat,  and  Madame  Carnot,  very  statel}'  in  her  gown  of  red 
X'elvet,  trimmed  on  the  front  with  magnificent  laces,  and  on  her 
head  a  crescent  in  diamonds."  The  President  and  the  principal 
personages,  having  made  the  tour  of  the  apartments,  departed 
with  the  same  ceremonial  as  that  which  attended  their  entrance. 

And  another  chronicler  gives  us  this  glimpse  of  a  garden- 
party  at  the  Elysee,  in  July,  1895,  under  the  administration  of 
M.  Faure.  "  Very  animated,  very  variegated,  very  full  of  move- 
ment, this  presidential  garden-party.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
reception,  Madame  Felix  Faure  welcomed  her  guests  in  the  grand 
salon  d'honneur,  her  graceful  daughter  by  her  side.  The  wife  of 
the  chief  of  State  has  a  gentle  and  beneficent  air,  which  goes  to 
prove  that  in  all  things  M.  Faure  justifies  his  name  of  Felix. 

"  The  dress  of  Madame  Faure,  of  a  dark  taffeta  a  bouquets  Pom- 
padour, very  modest  in  trimming,  is  perfect  in  st\le.  That  of  Made- 
moiselle Lucie,  in  crcpoji  hci^a^e  clair,  with  girdle  and  collar  of  ribbons 
turquoise  tres  jeune  fillc,  is  no  less  admirably  chosen.  With  this  toi- 
lette, a  great  straw  hat  trimmed  with  white  silk  to  shatlc  the  face. 

"After  having  traversed  the  grand  salon,  we  descend  into  the 
garden,  or  rather  into  the  park,  and,  if  we  ha\c  been  clever  enough 
to  come  early,  we  find  oiirsehes  transportid  nuik-r  these  cen- 
tenarian trees,  in  the  vcrdinc  and  the  silc-nce  of  a  romantic  open- 
air  fete,  to  the  velvety  lawns  shaded  by  the  heavy  foliage,  to  the 
green  alleys,  and  descending  to  a  piece  of  w.iter  »»n  which  the  ducks 
swim.  Oh  !  how  lar  away  are  wc  cairied  b)  these  dm  ks.  dear  to 
Preside  111  ( iievy  ! 

"Two  niilit.iry  bands  .iltern.ile  under  the  blanches,  whilst  w 
third   pjves  fidth  il  .  Ii.iininiiioiis  in.tes  williiii  the  palace  itst'll       .\t 
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four  o'clock,  the  President  appears  in  the  garden,  where  the  groups 
are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous,  and  where  they  may  be 
seen  flitting  about,  Hke  a  flight  of  swallows,  the  pensionnaires  of 
the  school  at  Saint-Denis,  following  the  alleys  with  a  light  step, 
happy  to  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  all  this  mov^ement  and  of 
these  multicolored  toilettes.  ]\I.  Faure  has  the  ease  of  manner  of  a 
man  who  has  much  seen,  thought,  and  acted.  His  aspect  is  mili- 
tary, his  figure  tall,  his  physiognomy  frank,  honest,  intelligent,  the 
smile  kindly  under  the  still  blonde  moustache. 

"  We  see  him  grasp  the  hands  of  the  ambassadors  of  Turkey 
and  of  Italy,  who  are  surrounding  Madame  Papadaki,  a  beauty  of 
the  Greek  colony.  Madame  Papadaki  wears  a  dress  with  a  thou- 
sand stripes,  black  and  white,  and  a  black  toque,  set  upon  the  jet 
bandeaux  of  her  hair.  Not  far  from  her  a  circle  of  young  girls 
animate  with  the  clear  colors  of  their  toilettes  the  shadows  of  the 
old  trees.  Among  them  may  be  recognized  Mile.  Henriette  Fou- 
quier,  a  Madonna  of  Luini,  slender  as  a  lily  of  Florence.  Her 
petticoat  of  silk  cotelee  blanche,  her  corsage  of  rose  taffeta  veiled 
with  moiisseline  de  sole  blanche,  her  cJiapean  Laniballe,"  etc., — the 
rest  is  like  any  other  description  of  these  social  functions,  in  this 
instance,  set  to  the  fashions  of  the  summer  of  1895. 

Apropos  of  these  distinguished  official  fetes,  we  may  quote 
some  gossip  from  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Truth 
concerning  the  social  qualities  of  the  French  Presidents.  "  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,"  he  says,  "  that  Felix  Faure  was  the  only 
President  out  of  the  six  we  have  had  to  whom  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  '  cottoned.'  They  respected  Carnot,  but  they  really  felt  at 
home  with  Felix  Faure.  I  recollect  the  Queen  would  not  hear  of 
meeting  M.  Thiers,  one  of  the  most  gifted,  most  original,  most 
charming,  and  highly  intellectual  men  that  ever  lived.    Grevy  had 
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extraordinary  intellectual  charm,  and  a  delightful  vein  of  slyness ; 
but  all  the  royalties,  save  Queen  Isabella,  stood  aloof  from  him. 
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She  wished  to  Ix-  Millie  iiiliiu.itc  tli.ili  lie  drsiicd.  M.u  M.ihoii  w.i-, 
too  iii(|(|)<M)i|iiit  |()  |)|(,r,c  Ihi  Ml  111-  stood  on  his  di;.;nil\'  with 
;ill  o|  tlicin,  ..ivc  tlif  (Jiictii.  ,Slr.iii;;f,  but  true.  \\v  .du.iNs  Irit 
he  owed   her  ii  sort  of  .illti;Min  c,  .iinl   m.i\    be  s.iid  to  ln\i-  bifn 
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personally  loyal  to  her.  He  was  the  devoted  knight  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  But  as  there  were  gaps  in  his  front  teeth, 
and  she  was  hard  of  hearing,  his  great  desire  to  converse  with  her 
had  its  drawbacks.  M.  Casimir-Perier  also  stood  on  his  dignity. 
So  did  Felix  Faure,  but  in  another  way.  He  put  on  his  best 
JciDicssc  dc  Louis  Quatorzc  manners  with  crowned  heads.  There 
was  with  emperors  and  kings  a  hail-fellow-well-met  air,  but  with- 
out familiarity.  As  to  empresses  and  queens,  he  was  at  their  feet, 
but  as  a  Fraiigais  tic  galant.  He  lost  his  head  on  finding  how 
pleased  they  all  were  with  his  adoration. 

"  There  is  nothing  at  all  of  this  in  the  new  President.  He  is 
not  in  the  least  theatrical,  and  has  reached  the  sobering  age  of 
sixty,  and  never  was  a  beau.  He  was  not  brought  up  snobbishly 
by  father  or  mother,  least  of  all  by  the  mother,  Mme.  Auguste 
Loubet.  He  is.  own  son  of  that  old  lady,  look  at  him  how  )'ou 
may  ;  though  he  does  not  inherit  the  bright,  straightforward,  per- 
ceptive black  eyes  that  still  shine  in  her  head,  notwithstanding 
her  eighty-six  years.  The  President  has  slate-colored  eyes  that 
seem  to  gaze  as  through  a  vail  at  some  distant  object  that  haunts 
him  in  his  day-dreams.  There  is  a  tinge  of  poetry  in  them.  He 
has  not  been  indifferent  to  any  opportunity  to  better  himself  in 
the  world.  But  it  ma}^  be  said  of  him  that  if  he  has  long  been 
in  the  great  official  world,  he  is  not  of  it.  .  .  .  The  other  day  at 
the  agricultural  show  he  told  some  farmers  with  whom  he  chatted 
that  w'hen  he  retires  from  the  Elysee  he  will  go  to  live  at  the  farm 
where  he  was  reared." 

That  peculiar  form  of  social  festivity  which  consists  in  gather- 
ing around  a  festal  board  in  honor  of  some  distinguished  citizen  of 
the  republic  of  politics,  of  science,  of  literature,  or  of  art,  partaking 
of  a  more  or  less  bounteous  feast  in  his  honor  and  for  our  own 
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gratification,  drinking  healths  to  his  honor  and  hstening  to  set 
speeches  that,  it  is  understood,  are  not  to  be  too  formal, — all  this 
very  intelligent  and  judicious  method  of  diversion  is  carried  to 
great  perfection  in  Paris.  The  occasions  offered  are  innumer- 
able,— and  both  the  practical  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  citi- 
zens, combined  with  certain  material  advantages  which  they  are 
enabled  to  draw  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  climate  and  their 
soil,  permit  them  to  do  well  in  this  respect.  If  the  eminent  per- 
sonage to  whom  this  banquet  is  dedicated  is  sometimes  somewhat 
overpraised  over  the  ponssc-cafis,  but  little  harm  is  done,  and 
good-feeling  is  promoted  in  a  world  much  giv^en  to  lying.  It  is, 
for  example,  difficult  for  the  intelligent  foreigner  to  subscribe  im- 
plicitly to  all  that  is  asserted  b}'  the  distinguished  speakers  at  the 
various  Banquets  Molicrc,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Comedie- 
Fran9aise,  but  he  cannot  suspect  an\'  wilful  deceit.  This  cere- 
monial was  revived  in  1894  on  the  initiative  of  M.  Mareuse,  the 
learned  secretary  of  the  Commission  des  Inscriptions  de  la  Villc 
dc  Paris,  and  M.  Jules  Clarctic  was,  natui-all)-,  called  upon  to  pre- 
side. "  I  ditl  nf)t  feci  at  libert\-  to  decline,"  he  said  ;  "  this  was  the 
second  time  that  I  had  had  the  honor  to  propose,  on  this  date  of 
the  15th  of  January,  a  toast  to  the  glor\-  of  MoHere.  I  tiid  so  in 
wishing  to  insist  upon  ceK'hratiiii;,  in  the  admirable  autlior  t)l 
comedic-s,  Iiini  whom  I  would  willingly  entith-  thi-  d'niHii  I'laii- 
(dis.  I  lia\c  been  somewhat  rcproai  hcd,  here  and  tlu-ie.  with 
having  denied  tlie  iiilcnidtioiial  mind  in  ordi-r  to  better  praise  tin- 
I'icikIi    iiiiiid.  This   is   not    narrow    |)atriotisni  ;    it    is.    I 

liiiiil,,  a  well-((iiisi(leie(l  seiisi"  of  gratitude," 

"  I  he  /!<ii/i//i,/  A/d/iiii,"  he  Went  on  to  evpl.iii).  "ilnl  not 
orip,inale  in  the  present  daw  I  leninnlifi  ili.ii.  under  the  Finpirc. 
we   were    (oibidden    lo   assenibh',  )oini;;    leHoWs    that    we    ueie.  to 
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celebrate  the  jubilee  of  Shakespeare,  because,  in  those  times, 
to  speak  of  Shakespeare,  to  fete  Shakespeare,  that  was  to  speak 
of  Victor  Hugo,  to  celebrate  \"ictor  Hugo  [!]  There  was,  how- 
ever, permitted  to  the  comediens  and  to  some  friends  of  Moliere 
(the  Molicristcs  were  not  yet  born  or  baptized)  to  assemble  on  the 
15th  of  January  for  the  purpose  of  praising  Moliere  by  drinking 
to  his  glory.  The  honor  of  the  creation  of  the  Banquet  Moliere 
is  due  to  the  actor  Albert,  the  Bel  Albert  of  the  Ambigu-Comique 
as  he  was  called,  Albert  who  melted  all  Paris  in  Abelard  and 
terrified  it  in  Atar-Gjcll.  That  was  in  1854;  the  comedien  Samson 
made  the  necessary  application  to  M.  Pietri,  and  the  official  permit 
to  banquet  was  finally  given.  It  is  probable  that  an  agent  of  the 
prefecture  was,  according  to  the  custom,  among  the  guests. 

"Samson  drank  to  Moliere,  as  did  also  Baron  Taylor,  expert 
at  discourses  of  ceremony.  But  that  which  was  the  most  charac- 
teristic at  this  first  banquet  was  the  toast  of  Frederick-Lemaitre. 
The  great  comedien  rose,  and  spoke  in  these  words :  '  To  Moliere ! 
And,  as  in  order  to  diffuse  the  comprehension  of  this  immense 
genius  it  is  not  too  much  to  have  all  possible  aid,  I  entertain  the 
most  ardent  vows  that,  in  the  future,  no  one  shall  be  disinherited 
from  the  glorious  right  of  interpreting  him ! '  This  toast  made  at 
that  time,  in  the  theatrical  world,  a  great  sensation.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  formal  claim.  It  was  truly  interesting  to  hear  Frederick- 
Lemaitre  demand,  before  Samson  and  Regnier,  who  were  present 
at  this  first  banquet,  the  right  to  interpret  Moliere.  The  reper- 
toire then  belonged  to  the  only  Comedie-Frangaise, — this  was, 
for  the  creator  of  Ruy  Bias  and  of  Robert-Macaire,  one  way  of 
presenting  his  candidacy  for  a  place  as  comedien  at  the  Theatre- 
Fran(;ais. 

"To-day,  all  the  world  can  interpret  Moliere,  and  all  the 
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world  can  do  him  honor.  I  found  myself,  at  the  banquet  of 
the  15th  of  January,  seated  between  M.  Marck,  the  director  of  the 
Odeon,  and  M.  Paul  Mesnard,  the  learned  publisher  of  Moliere  in 
the  collection  of  Grands  Ecrivains.  .  .  .  Every  year,  hence- 
forth, the  Molieristes  will  assemble  around  the  immense  tartc  a  la 
crane,  which  is  the  traditional  dish,  the  official  dessert,  of  these 
feasts.  And  the  Supper  of  the  disciples  of  the  poet  who  created 
Alceste  will  be  quite  worthy — for  all  it  is  somewhat  less  mystic 
and  more  familiar — of  that  of  the  pilgrims  of  Wagner,  grouped 
around  the  knight  of  the  Sangreal.  Moreover,  we  may  then  ad- 
mire at  once  the  great  poetic  Wagnerian  tocsin,  with  its  voice  of 
the  infinite,  its  voice  of  dreams,  and  the  clear  and  immortal 
Molierian  laughter,  brilliant  as  the  light." 

The  Dmcr  Saint-Shnon  had  a  much  more  amusing  origin. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1892,  two  of  the  editors  of  the  Gaii- 
lois  published  in  their  journal  a  series  of  "  interviews  "  (both  the 
word  and  the  custom  being  borrowed  from  the  English  or 
the  Americans)  with  various  distinguished  people  on  one  of  tho.se 
imbecile  debating-society  questions  which  the  sclf-acKcrtising  edi- 
tors spring  upon  the  public.  Among  others,  the)'  applied  to  the 
Academicien  M.  \\.  Melchior  de  Vogiic,  and  received  a  most  un- 
expected reply.  After  disposing,  very  curtly,  of  their  conunchiiin 
in  his  first  i)aragraph  by  citing  the  example  of  I''nglaiul,  the  coun- 
try A' /'///.v  soli<h\  and  \\ln'(  li  )(l  piodiui'il  "  thi-  gn-ati'st  number  of 
romances," — wluicas  llicir  di  l)aling  society  had  dii  ided  that  siuh 
things  were  im|)ossil)Ir, — lie  went  on  to  assail  in  \i  r\'  plain  spoki'ii 
phrases  the  whole  tlu-or)'  and  praiticc.of  inti  i\  iewinj;.  "  Mrielly, 
you  ask  of  nic  oiu-  of  those  articles  whii  h  I  am  mi  the  habit  »>!' 
writing  (01  llic  jmiiiials  and  ri\i(\vs  with  wIikIi  I  ha\  e  t*n^ja^»c- 
incnts;     an    arti<  Ic    w  hi«  h    I    nivsell    nn^dil    taii\'    <liicill\'   to  tlir 
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Gaulois,  which  would,  perhaps,  do  me  the  honor  to  insert  it, — and 
to  pay  me  for  it.  Let  us  remove  my  personality  from  the  question 
and  take  a  general  view  of  it.  We  \'ery  soon  arrive  at  the  real  facts 
in  the  case, — the  interview,  which  was  originally  only  a  brief  con- 
versation, has  become  an  article,  demanded  of  the  writer ;  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  this  article  and  the  value  of  the  writer,  it 
is  exactly  as  if  there  were  demanded  of  him  one,  five,  or  ten 
louis.  ...  If  you  will  seriously  reflect  upon  it,  the  frequent 
demands  which  we  receive  will  certainly  appear  to  you  in  their 
true  light,  in  this  very  simple  form, — of  gratuitous  '  copy,'  fur- 
nished to  a  confrere,  who  receives  the  author's  perquisites 
himself"  And  he  closed  by  recommending  this  question  to 
them  as  much  more  worthy  of  serious  consideration  than 
their  own. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1894,  these  two  editors,  having 
opened  a  new  series  of  interviews  on  interviewing  itself, — apropos 
of  a  letter  of  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  to  M.  Hector  Pessard  in  which 
he  declared  that  he  would  no  longer  submit  to  it, — bethought 
themselves  of  M.  de  Vogue's  letter  and  requested  his  permission 
to  publish  it.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  when  it  appeared, 
there  was  immediately  precipitated  a  general  discussion.  Three 
journals  in  particular  headed  the  opposition  to  his  views,  from 
more  or  less  practical  motives,  the  Tciiips,  the  Paris,  and  L Eclair. 
In  the  latter,  M.  Ledrain  extolled  the  merits  of  his  young  con- 
freres the  interviewers,  and  compared  them  to  the  chroniclers  and 
the  writers  of  memoires  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, beginning  with  Saint-Simon,  that  son  of  Louis  XIII's  duke 
and  equerry  whose  chronicles  of  the  last  years  of  Louis  XIV  and 
of  the  Regency  have  so  frequently  been  quoted  by  historians.  This 
ancestry  pleased  the  reporters  immensely;  M.  Ledrain  advised  four 
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of  them  to  assemble  for  communion  with  their  glorious  forerun- 
ner,— and  the  Diner  Saint-Simon  was  born. 

Bearing  no  malice  in  their  souls,  these  diners  invited  iM.  de 
Vogiie  himself  to  be  present  at  their  first  banquet,  but  he  excused 
himself  with  that  lofty  politeness  which,  it  seems,  is  one  of  his 
qualities,  as  being  otherwise  engaged.  M.  Sarcey,  desirous  of 
bestowing  some  mark  of  sympathy  on  the  interviewers, — which 
was  considered  to  conceal  some  malice  on  the  part  of  a  man  who 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  interviewed, — looked  in  for  a  moment 
at  the  soup,  and  embraced  Madame  Severine,  the  sympathetic 
interviewcuse  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  poor,  who  was  assisting  M.  Le- 
drain  to  preside,  but  as  he  was  desirous  of  being  present  at  the 
representation  of  La  Fee  Priiitcinps  at  the  Ambigu  that  evening, 
lie  could  not  remain.  M.  Jules  Lcmaitre,  M.  h^-anc^ois  Coppee.  and 
M.  Jules  Claretie  were  unable  to  attend, — the  latter  announceil.  in 
his  letter  of  regret,  that  the  Academic  iiad  just  adopted  for  its 
I  dictionary  the  word  Actualitc,  that  jxitron  saint  of  the  inter- 
viewers. In  his  oration,  eulogizing  them.  M.  Lcdrain.  regretting 
the  absence  of  M.  de  Vogiie,  recalled  the  similar  circumstance 
of  M.  liarhcy  d'Aurcvilly  accepting  an  in\ilatinn  hnin  tin-  A/.v 
/)/(/i.s,  whom  he  had  been  llagcllating,  and  dci  laiing  the  ne.\t 
niornin;.;  that  tlicic  was  icall)'  sonic  good  in  blue-stockings. 
And,  to  dcnionstiatc  their  own  faith  in  theii-  works,  tlu-si-  inter 
viewers,  before  sc-paratin;.;,  permitted  themsel\i-s  all  to  l)e  in- 
terviewed as  to  wh.it.  ill  th(  ii  personal  opiiiion.  was  the  best 
interview  ! 

The  bim<|ii(  I  .  in    Imnor  of  sonic  illustrious  master  ot   the  ait-> 
(l,il(    b.K  I.   lo  nciib'  ,1  «  (  ntm\'  a^;o,  t"  .1  dnnu  r  ^;i\«'n  by  artists  .md 
writers  to   iIh     Ikm.  h  |MinlM    \'ien.      <  >l    late  yeais,  thes«-  icKbia 
lion.    li.iM-    ii'.n,ill\'  bei  II    bioiii'Jil   .iboiil    by  s.ime   notable  e\enl   in 
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the  career  of  him  whom  it  was  desired  to  honor, — an  important 
commission,  a  promotion  in  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Thus  it  has 
happened  within  the  last  few  years  for  the  medallionist  Oscar 
Roty,  and  for  the  designer  of  affiches,  Jules  Cheret ;  in  1885, 
the  painter,  Theodule  Ribot,  was,  however,  thus  honored  merely 
on  general  principles.  The  celebrated  dinner  offered  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  January  16,  1895,  had  for  pretext  the  completion  of  his 
paintings  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  it  was  at  first  proposed  to 
hold  this  feast  in  that  building  itself  This  was,  however,  found 
to  be  impracticable,  and  it  was  celebrated  at  the  Hotel  Continental, 
under  the  presidency  of  Rodin,  the  sculptor,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance, among  the  in\'ited  guests,  of  the  mayors  of  Lyon,  of  Poitiers, 
of  Amiens,  of  Marseille,  and  of  Rouen,  to  recall  the  fact  that  in 
all  these  cities  might  be  found  the  master's  decorations.  The 
guests  were  so  numerous  that  very  many  of  them  were  unable  to 
find  seats  in  the  grande  salle  of  the  hotel,  but  they  were  all  en- 
abled to  hear  the  speeches  addressed  to  M.  de  Chavannes,  and  his 
reply.  Among  these  speakers  was  M.  Brunetiere,  the  director  of 
the  Reznic  dcs  Deiix  Mondes,  who  had  excited  considerable  con- 
sternation in  the  bosoms  of  the  dinner  committee  by  demanding 
permission  to  express  his  own  personal  views.  And  more  than 
one  protestation  was  heard  when,  in  the  course  of  his  eulogy  of 
the  guest  of  the  evening,  he  denied  the  "  symbolic  values  "  of  the 
painters,  and  criticised  with  some  scorn  their  narrow  "  naturalism." 
However,  they  were  soothed  by  the  poesy  of  M.  Catulle  Mendes, 
the  fat  poet,  who  followed  M.  Brunetiere,  and  who,  in  his  very  first 
verse,  brought  in,  in  the  illustrious  company  of  Hugo,  Gautier, 
De  Lisle,  and  Banville,  the  "  dear  Baudelaire"  for  whom  M.  Bru- 
netiere entertains  an  immense  contempt. 

Of  the  five  hundred  guests  at  this  dinner,  a  very  considera- 
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blc  number  reappeared  among  the  three  hundred  at  the  Banquet 
Goncourt,  given  to  M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  on  the  ist  of  the 
following  March.  The  originators  of  this  feast,  MM.  Roger  Marx, 
Gustave  Geffroy,  and  Carriere,  had  proposed  it  in  July,  1894, 
which  would  have  given  it  precedence  over  the  banquet  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  but  in  deference — somewhat  excessive,  it  was  thought 
at  the  time — to  the  painter  of  the  Lzidiis  pro  patria,  the  author  of 
La  Fille  Eliza  and  of  Germmie  Lacerteti.x  had  to  wait.  It  was  also 
considered  at  the  time  that  the  ceremony  might  have  gained  by 
being  somewhat  more  select  and  less  numerously  attended,  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  have  been  less  generally  repre- 
sentative. The  medley  of  elements  which  contributed  to  this 
honoring  was  well  expressed  in  Willette's  characteristic  design  for 
the  menu  of  the  feast,  and  which  symbolized  the  varying  charac- 
teristics or  characters  of  the  joint  work  of  these  illustrious  brothers. 
On  a  low,  two-step  platform,  with  the  word  Salve  on  the  upper 
step,  was  erected  a  simple  pedestal  bearing  a  bust  of  Jules,  who 
died  in  1870;  standing  by  this,  willi  his  arm  resting  familiarly  on 
the  base  of  the  bust  and  witii  his  w  hitc  head  and  w  hitc  necker- 
chief relieved  against  a  fantastic  background  of  his  own  cigarette 
smoke,  branches  of  laurel  and  fluttering  Cupids, — one  of  them  being 
only  a  winged  head, — was  the  surviving  brother,  the  iiero  of  the 
file.  At  IIk:  foot  of  the  pc-<lc'stal  was  seated  a  \eiy  pio|)(.T  liltle 
Japaii(s<:  maid,  strniinuing  a  fat  guitar;  at  the  fed  ol  M.  I'.dmoiul 
.sat  a  very  impiopii  I  iiiu  h  c:ocotte,  her  while  dress  pulJi-d  up 
to  jjer  waist  and  down  biiow  her  breasts,  and  Iut  stripeil-stoi  k- 
inged  legs  very  niuili  in  evidence.  ( )n  the  optii  space  bi'lore 
liiis  incongruous  [Moup,  a  p<  tlii  oali  il  and  powdi-red  youii^;  l.uly  ol 
Ihc  <  i(dil((iilli  (<iitiii\'  ni.i(l<-  a  iilllr  eourtes)'  to  tin-  master.  At  the 
bottom  ol  all.  till-  aitrt  had  wiiltcii.-    I /oiinniii'r  iiit.x  (lONtonrt. 
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M.  R.  Poincare,  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  publique,  presided 
at  tliis  feast,  "  delicate  of  wit,  exquisite  in  its  charm  of  freedom," 
and  made  the  opening  speech.  After  apologizing  for  the  appear- 
ance of  bringing  "  the  coldness  and  the  artificiality  of  a  vain  official 
homage  "  to  this  expansive  occasion,  he  went  on  to  assure  M.  de 
Goncourt  of  the  very  distinguished  consideration  which  even  the 
government  entertained  for  him,  in  proof  of  which  he  begged 
leave  to  present  him  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
which  he,  M.  de  Goncourt,  had  never  solicited  but  for  others, 
and  which  had  graciously  been  accorded  him  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  at  the  suggestion  of  himself,  I\I.  Poincare.  Thunders 
of  applause.  The  note  being  thus  given,  the  non-official  speakers 
took  care  not  to  fall  behind  in  enthusiasm, — M.  Zola,  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  others.  And  when  it  was  all 
over,  as  was  afterward  suggested,  all  the  guests  went  home  won- 
dering how  long  it  would  be  before  Charpentier,  the  publisher, 
brought  out  M.  de  Goncourt's  Journal  for  the  year  1895,  and 
what  they  would  read  therein  concerning  themselves,  set  down  in 
the  master's  notes  of  the  occasion ! 

Much  more  picturesque  and  amusing  was  \\\q  Jonrucc  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  offered  to  that  distinguished  lady  by  some  of  her  in- 
numerable admirers,  December  9,  1896.  This  important  day 
began  with  a  dejeuner  in  the  salle  du  Zodiac  of  the  Grand-Hotel, 
"  marvellously  decorated  ; " — in  the  midst  of  this  great  hall,  set  out 
with  tables  covered  with  flowers  for  the  five  hundred  guests,  de- 
scends a  great  spiral  staircase  with  an  open,  ornamental  railing, 
and  when  she  was  seen  descending  this  winding  stair,  dressed  in  a 
long  white  robe  trimmed  with  Irish  lace,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  bordered  with  chinchilla,  and  with  all  that  "  supple  harmony  " 
of  movement  of  which  she  possesses  the  secret,  the  five  hundred 
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guests  cheered  like  one  man !  At  these  tables  were  gathered  all 
the  distinguished  men  of  letters,  the  most  distinguished  foreign 
friends  of  this  "  wandering  star,"  the  prettiest  actresses  in  Paris ; 
M.  Victorien  Sardou,  seated  at  her  right,  when  it  came  to  the 
toasts,  rose  in  the  sight  of  all,  spilled  his  champagne  over  his  own 
fingers  while  he  stooped  gallantly  to  kiss  hers,  and  drank  to  "  the 
artist  without  rival,  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  dramatic  art, 
la  grande  ct  la  bonne  Sarah  I "  The  menus  were  designed  b}- 
Abbema,  Cheret,  and  Mucha;  after  the  toasts,  the  orchestra  of 
Colonne  played  the  Hymnc  a  Sarah  Bernhardt,  words  by  Silves- 
trc,  music  by  Pierne,  and  then  all  adjourned  to  the  Theatre  de  la 
Renaissance.  Here,  before  the  most  brilliant  audience  in  Paris, 
provided  with  a  "  golden  book  "  designed  by  some  of  the  most 
famous  painters  of  the  capital,  and  while  the  loge  of  the  actress 
was  filling  with  congratulatory  telegrams  from  Italy,  from  Lon- 
don, and  from  New  York,  there  were  presented  the  second  act  of 
Ph'cdrc  and  the  fourth  act  oi Rome  vaineiie,  with  Sarah  in  the  roles 
of  Phedrc  eloquent  in  her  maledictions  and  of  Posthuniia  tragic  in 
her  sorrow  and  anguish.  After  the  curtain,  more  compliments, — 
tlic  students,  represented  by  their  president.  M.  Paul  Tissier, 
offered  her  some  flowers,  from  their  "ephemeral  >-outh  "  to  her 
"  eternal  youth,"  and  declared  that  they  were  bound  to  her  by  an 
even  more  intimate  sentiment  than  others  "since  you  personify 
the  most  precious  (|u.ililies  of  theii'  j'oulh  u  hiii  \-ou  revive  in  tluir 
enchanted  eyes  llic  Punie  aiix  rt/n/lli/is "  |  !  |;  and  there  ui-ie 
laudatory  verses  recited  by  i'laiK^ois  ("oppee,  (  atuile  Mendes, 
Andre  Theuriet,  and  others,  wliic  h  were  no  more  b.ul  than  olVicial 
verses  usually  are,  l'"in.ill\,  tlic  <  nitain  rose  six  times  for  the 
i((  alls,  .Hid  .ill  was  over.  There  was  only  one  re^jrct, — less  I'or- 
Inn, lie  III, III  M.  de  ( lon«  oiiil,  Sar.ili  <liil   not  ri'i-ei\i' tlie  red  libbon. 
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The  grumblers  grumbled  that  Rachel  was  never  so  feted,  but  no 
one  regarded  them. 

But,  even  the  Parisian  wit  sometimes  misses  fire,  and  these 
incomparable  citizens  of  the  world  occasionally  fail  to  comprehend 
each  other.  M.  Jules  Claretie,  in  the  course  of  a  long,  rambling 
communication  to  the  Temps  of  his  recollections  of  Sainte- 
Beuve, — apropos  of  the  setting-up  in  the  Luxembourg  garden 
of  the  bust  of  that  critic, — and  in  which  he  retails,  with  that 
complacent  insistence  upon  inconsiderable  details  of  not  very  im- 
portant men  which  is  so  characteristic  of  literary  reminiscences 
everywhere,  innumerable  minutiae  of  this  Parisian  master,  gives 
this  account  of  a  little  dinner.  "  He  loved  the  comediens,  the 
gross  farces  of  the  Palais-Royal.  He  took  great  pleasure  occa- 
sionally in  surrounding  himself  with  the  actresses,  in  inviting  them, 
in  order  to  Parisianizc  himself  a  little,  and  an  artiste  of  veiy  great 
cleverness,  and,  more  than  that,  of  a  superior  intelligence,  Suzanne 
Lagier,  a  friend  of  Theophile  Gautier,  of  the  De  Goncourts,  pre- 
sented to  him  one  day, — to  give  a  smile  to  this  repast, — a  blonde 
and  charming  actress  who  was  then  playing  at  the  Gymnase  and 
who,  as  pretty  as  possible,  afterward  took  it  into  her  head  to  have 
talent,  and  a  great  deal  of  it.  when  she  presented  the  part  of  one 
of  Zola's  heroines  in  a  scene  of  the  boulevards,  at  the  Ambigu. 

"  Sainte-Beuve  delighted  in  seeing  himself  surrounded  by 
friends  of  a  superior  order,  by  pleasant  countenances.  On  this 
occasion,  he  talked  (as  he  knew  how  to  talk,  like  a  master  in  this 
admirable  art).  And,  on  this  evening,  in  his  most  brilliant  vein,  he 
bedazzled  Gautier  and  the  De  Goncourts  with  his  reminiscences 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  its  women,  of  Mme.  de  Boufflers,  of 
Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  of  the  Marechale  de  Luxembourg.  .  .  . 
It  was  delightful. 
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"  Two  hours  later,  the  pretty  actress,  who  was  playing  at  the 
Gymnase  in  a  piece  after  this  repast,  arrives  at  the  theatre  in 
the  Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle,  and,  with  a  long  sigh  of  relief: 

"  '  Ouf ! '  she  gasped.  '  I  have  just  been  dining  with  a  sena- 
tor, a  man  named  Sainte-Beuve.  It  seems  that  he  is  very  well 
known.     I  never  heard  of  him.     But,  how  stupid  he  is !     .     .     . ' 

"And  the  accent  was  sincere,  the  exclamation  came  from  the 
heart :  'Mais  il  est  bctc  !     .     .     . '  " 

At  the  private  entertainments,  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  the 
hosts  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  provide  novel  and  worthy  diver- 
sions. Historical  reconstructions,  mythological  ones — with  con- 
siderable freedom  of  translation,  and  flights  of  pure  fantasy  and 
imagination,  are  all  called  upon  to  decorate  these  sumptuous  fetes. 
In  his  novel  of  the  period,  Lcs  Phis  Forts,  M.  Georges  Clemenceau 
gives  an  amusing  sketch  of  some  of  the  difficulties  encounteretl 
by  the  organizers  of  one  of  these  social  reunions  in  devising 
something  particularly  distinguished  in  the  way  of  a  divertisse- 
ment. It  was  at  first  j)rop()sed  to  compose  a  tableau  vivaiit  which 
should  reproduce  literally  Paul  Veronese's  great  picture  in  the 
Louvre  of  the  marriage  at  Cana,  but  at  a  rendezvous  given  in 
the  Salon  Carre  it  was  discovered  with  dismay  thai  there  were 
present  at  this  magnificent  feast  no  more  than  tiucH-  noble  ladies 
III  the  c()in|)any  <>(  the  Saviour  and  his  niotlu-i.  It  w.is  also  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  diHK  iilt  to  put  .1  liltU-  doj.;  on  llir  table,  as 
in  the  original,  and  ine.\pi:dienl  lo  re|)iesent  a  |)rini.ess  picking  her 
teeth,  as  Veronese  li.id  (lone.  The  scene  was  theii-fore  repro- 
(hiccd  with  judK  loll,  modifications  and  freed  Irom  aii\'  ser\ile  .ul- 
liereiice  to  |)i"ece(li  nl  Its  success  lufoie  the  biilli.nit  .e-'eiuM)'  ol 
invited  guests  on  the  .i|i|Miiiile(l  i-xeninjj  was  ver\'  ^;itMl  ;  and 
"   Tiu:    Oiieeii    of   .Slieb.i    biloie    Solomon"    was    also    waiinK     le 
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ceived.  The  success  of  the  entertainment,  ho\ve\'er,  was  reserved 
for  the  two  Indian  scenes,  of  which  "  The  Temptation  of  Buddha  " 
we  reproduce. 

"  The  most  admirable  moment  was  that  in  which  the  actors, 
after  the  last  tableau,  mingled  with  the  spectators.  There  was  a 
great  desire  to  admire  more  closely  the  marvellous  costumes,  to 
praise  their  arrangement,  to  touch  the  stuffs  and  know  if  '  they 


AN  EARLY  LAWN-PARTY.     Drawing  by  Fernand  F"au. 

were  really  of  the  period,'  to  obtain  some  information  concerning 
this  curious  Indian  prince  who  contemplated  his  own  thumbs 
while  a  so  rare  troupe  of  bayaderes  were  proposing  quite  other 
subjects  to  his  attention.  A  discreet  note  of  Deschairs  on  the 
programme  said  all  that  was  necessary  on  the  subject.  But  this 
indifference  of  the  precursor,  as  Madame  F.  said,  was  none  the  less 
the  object  of  more  or  less  ironical  commentary." 

All  the  other  and  more  familiar  methods  of  entertainment  are 
of  course  called  in  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  these  guests  who, 
though  the  most  brilliant  talkers  in  the  world,  do  not  care  to  be 
thrown  entirely  upon  that  resource.     The  arts  of  music  and  the 
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dance,  and  that  of  professional  sleight-of-hand  performers,  the  pres- 
tidigitateurs  and  prcstidigitatcnscs,  enliven  the  long  hours  of  these 
soirees.  The  marvellous  perfection  to  which  these  modern  magi- 
cians attain  has  serv^ed  not  only  to  puzzle  and  amuse,  but  also,  in 
a  number  of  cases,  to  expose  the  pretensions  of  other  performers 
who  professed  to  work  by  occult  means.  When  the  brothers 
Davenport  appeared  in  Paris  in  1865,  claiming  the  aid  of  dis- 
embodied spirits  in  their  manifestations,  their  seances  in  the  salle 
Herz  were  attended  by  the  prestidigitateur  Robin,  who  soon  after, 
on  his  own  stage,  produced  the  same  surprising  occurrences  with 
even  more  neatness  and  skill,  and  thus  effectually  silenced  the 
American  charlatans. 

Then  there  is,  of  course,  notabl)'  in  modern  da)'s,  that  more  or 
less  reprehensible  modern  diversion  of  whicli  the  Parisians  ha\c 
borrowed  the  name  and  claim  to  have  borrowed  most  of  the  details, 
the  Flirt,  and  concerning  which  the  typical  Parisian  wife  t>f  the  con- 
ventional modern-society  romance  advises  her  husband  to  think 
well,  because,  while  it  is  comparatively  inexpensive,  cominodiou.s 
and  amusing,  it  is  also  to  be  encouraged  as  ha\ing  a  tencleiK\-  to 
prevent — "  Well, — accidents." 

The  nobU-  art  of  the  sword  still  figuivs  in  the  social  ami 
political  lifi,'  of  the  c;a])ital,  and  while  the  duels  of  the  conti-m- 
j)orary  i'arisian  have  become  food  for  inirtii  lor  all  but  I'aiisians, 
the  less  ostentatious  exhibitions  of  this  art  are  (|uite  worthy  of 
appreciation.  Among  the  more  brilli.ml  fencing  fetes  are  tijosc 
given  from  time  to  time  by  the  Sociitc  ({\tuouiay;ttntnt  ii'(Strnni\ 
which  sometimes  cssaj's  historical  retrospect.  At  th.it  <»l  I'd) 
niary,  lH(j.|,  in  the  great  salon  de  I'lieniii  \  le  ol  the  (ii.nid  I  lotel. 
\vhi<  h  scarcely  suffu cd  to  li-.ld  Ihe  nnilliln.Ie  of  iin  ite«l  nuesls, 
afler   llie    first,   sirii'iisr,   |)ait    ol    tlie    pio);ianune.   ion-'islmi;    of  .1 
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number  of  assaults  by  distinguished  amateurs,  followed  the  pit- 
toresqjic  or  historical  portion,  in  which  representative  combats  of 
various  ages  were  presented.  The  first,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  these,  was  a  duel  between  a  Florentine  gentleman  of 

tlie  time  of  the  Medicis,  armed  with  sword  and  buckler,  and  a 
spadassiii,  one  of  those  German-Swiss  mercenaries  who  served  in 
all  armies,  and  whose  characteristic  weapon  was  the  great  two- 
handed  sword.  Both  combatants,  in  the  costumes  of  the  period, 
and  well  skilled  in  the  peculiar  methods  of  their  weapons,  displayed 
a  skill  and  a  courage  that  the  conventional  and  carefully  rehearsed 
mock  combats  of  the  theatrical  stage  do  not  attain.  It  was  so  in 
all  the  succeeding  representations,  and  in  those  which  the  society 


SKETCH  BY  "  juB  "  (J.  Onfroy  de  Breville). 


also  presented  at  another  fete  de  Vcpee  in  March  of  the  following 
year, — fight  between  a  Roman  legionary  and  a  Gaul ;  fight  be- 
tween two  lansquenets  with  their  double-handed  swords ;  combat 
between  D'Artagnan  and  a  coiipc-jarrct,  the  latter  armed  with  a 
dagger  and  using  his  mantle  as  a  buckler;  historical  duels  between 
De  Jarnac  and  De  la  Chataignerie,  between  Bussy  d'Amboise  and 
three  of  the  king's  mignons,  the  triple  duel  of  the  Comtes  de  Mont- 
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morency  and  De  Beuvron  and  their  seconds,  duel  between  two 
officers  of  the  Empire,  combat  between  a  Russian  officer  and  a 
Zouave,  etc., — the  fire  flew  from  the  steel,  the  spectators  caught 
their  breath  in  suspense,  a  broken  blade  wounded  one  of  the  officers 
in  the  forehead  and  terminated  the  conflict  in  real  blood,  etc. 
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V<    \'   -^  ^^^  great  world  of  public  amusements 
in    Paris    the    cafes- chantants 
and  cafes-concerts  still  hold 
a  very  important    rank, — 
due     distinction     being 
maintained    always,  it   is 
understood,      between 
* ,-^.  public  amusements  ami  dis- 

:'  criminating  ones.  The  t\-pes  of 
these  more  successful  \ariet\'  en- 
tertainments vary, — at  the  Cigale, 
for  example,  one  of  the  recent  tri- 
umphs has  been  effectrd  b\-  the  arri- 
val (in  tiu-  scene  ol  all  the  actresses 
at  once,  as  if  in  the  gn-enioom  t>f  the 
tiuatrc,  all  of  tlu-m  in  corsets  and 
ini(l(  T  ptttu  oats  and  all  iillcini;.^  lam 
entaltlf  <  ries  :  "The  dresMuaker  has 
made  a  mistake  in  oiii-  mrasiiics;  non*-  ol  <iui  i  osiumcs  ha-^  ar 
rived;    we  (  annot  ;;o  on  the  stage!"     "  ih.il  makes  no  dilleren*e." 

rirlurns    the    mana;;(  r  ,    "  ;; I    as   you    ai<   "      Ami    the    pi<ve   in 
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accordingl}'  played  en  chemise.  At  the  Theatre  Pompadour,  in 
the  saynete  by  CourteHne,  La  Pcur  des  coups,  Madame  Jane 
Derval  apparently  took  the  audiences  into  all  the  confidences  of 
her  disrobing-  for  the  night.  This  has  been  much  surpassed  since 
then, — the  disrobing  is  now  done  on  a  trapeze,  suspended  in  mid- 
air in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  so  that  no  details  may  be  lost. 
The  fair  performer's  toilette  is  very  elaborate,  Parisian  hat,  parasol, 
gloves,  high-heeled  boots,  and  all, — the  gradual  shedding  of  all 
these  is  accompanied  by  pleasant  stretching  and  rubbing  of  the 
compressed  body  and  limbs  as  they  are  relieved  from  their  con- 
fining coverings,  by  appealing  glances  from  dark  eyes  at  an 
imaginary  friend  at  the  side  of  the  house  who  objects  to  this 
unnecessary  publicity,  and  by  a  sudden  losing  of  balance  and 
falling  over  backward  to  catch  on  the  trapeze  bar  by  the  knees, 
head  downward,  with  an  apparently  dreadful  display  of  nudity  by 
the  reversed  skirts.  The  nudity  is,  of  course,  only  the  fleshings 
of  a  skilful  acrobat,  but  the  knowledge  of  this  perfectly  conven- 
tional and  acceptable  under-strata  doe's  not  seem  to  affect  the 
scandalousness  of  the  act.  For  a  relief  from  these  pleasantries, 
there  are  terrifying  and  fearsome  things  to  be  seen,  such  as  the 
white  phantoms  appearing  and  disappearing  on  a  background  of 
black  darkness,  with  beheadings  and  gatherings  up  of  the  severed 
member,  presented  by  the  Cliv^es  at  the  Concert  Parisiana.  This 
genre  is  impudently  asserted  to  be  derived  from  America,  that 
grisly  country  of  Edgar  Poe, — to  be  the  hmnour  de  Yankee.  To 
complete  it,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  orchestra,  to  render  a 
dirge,  or  a  dead  march,  during  the  performance, — "as  they  do  in 
the  United  States." 

Some  of  this  morbid  business,  however,  is  native  and  to  the 
manner  born.     Of  such  was  the  pendu  who  exhibited  himself  two 
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or  three  years  ago  hanging  by  the  neck,  but  not  dead,  in  the 
Concert  Duclerc,  in  the  Rue  Fontaine.  For  thirteen  days  at  a  time 
swinging  in  the  air.  His  sole  recompense  was  derived  from  selHng 
pieces  of  his  rope.  Various  explanations  were  offered, — that  his 
windpipe  had  been  replaced  by  a  silv^er  tube ;  that  he  was  hung 
by  the  chin  and  not  by  the  neok ;  that  he  wore  the  apparatus  used 
in  cases  of  ataxia,  which  supports  the  head  in  a  species  of  collar 
and  which  is  called  la  Mincrvc.  And  yet  it  was  asserted  that  the 
slightest  disarrangement  of  his  cord  would  be  fatal ;  and  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  on  opening  the  cafe  some  morning  he 
would  be  found  hung  indeed.  At  any  rate,  he  was  a  great 
success  ;  the  scholars  declared  that  he  represented  most  naturally 
the  Hcaiitontimoroiienos  of  Terence.  Originally  from  Marseille,  he 
had  first  acquired  fame  by  remaining  for  twenty  days  on  top  of  a 
column,  but  not  seated  like  Saint  Simeon,  standing  upright. 

It  is  for  the  great  public  that  all  these  entertainments,  post- 
ures, and  chansonnettes  are  prepared ;  and  it  is  because  tliey 
represent  so  faithfully  the  tastes  of  the  great  public  of  the  mo- 
ment that  tiiey  are  not  to  be  considered  as  negligible  quantities 
by  the  student  of  social  science, — who  is  not  permitted  to  be 
sfiueamish.  Notwithstanding  all  the  false  glamour  in  which  the\' 
have  appeared  for  so  long,  the  very  ceiebratetl  cafes-chantanls  of 
Paris  remain  sufficient!)'  unamusing  and  unprofitable  places  of  en- 
tertaiiiiuciit.  i'nt  tlit)-  do  imit  a  want,  and  eoMsi(|uentl\-  tlirive; 
the  most  sncccssfiii  managers  an:  those  who  can  most  clo.sely 
divine  the  tastes  of  the  unciilical  jjubiii,  the  small  bourgeoisie, 
the  clerks,  the  small  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  ;  the  sotigs 
arc  written  for  tlu  hi,  I  Ik-  singers  address  themselves  direill)  to 
tli<  ir   dcatc'.t    j)n  jiidii  ts,   aiul    lli«-    ,iudi(  in  c    onl\     too    (icqui'ntly 
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responds  to  their  appeal  in  the  refrain :  "  Chantcz  done  avec 
mot.  .  .  .  Repetez  avec  jnoi,''  and  joins  lustily  in  the  chorus. 
The  concerts  of  the  cabarets  artistiques  de  Montmartre  represent 
something  quite  different,  a  minority  artistic  and  Bohemian,  de- 
cadent, raffine  and  precicusc,  long-haired  poets  and  painters  of 
doubtful  talent.  In  them,  the  commonplace  bourgeois  finds  him- 
self singularly  out  of  place,  and  overwhelmed  with  general  insult; 
the  earthiness  is  more  tempered  with  wit. 

The  narrow  limits  within  which  this  taste  of  the  plebs  is  con- 
fined naturally  affect  the  character  and  the  quality  of  the  songs 
which  are  composed  and  sung  to  please  them.  It  might  be 
thought  that  all  these  obscure  song-writers,  working  each  in  his 
garret,  without  communion  with  his  fellow-laborers  or  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  would  produce  the  wildest  medley  of  extrava- 
gances, but  it  is  found  that  they  all  observe  certain  rules  and  keep 
themselves  within  certain  limitations.  Whoever  would  wish  to 
draw  up  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  these  chansons  would  do  well,  it 
has  been  said,  to  avail  himself  of  the  division  that  applies  to 
comedy,  and  to  divide  his  subject-matter  into  the  song  of  intrigue 
and  the  song  of  condition.  The  former  relates  an  interesting  story, 
a  little  histor)',  a  comedy  or  a  drama  of  love  or  of  death, — the 
action  unrolls  itself  gradually  and  winds  up  with  a  denouement. 
The  chanson  of  condition  does  not  concern  itself  with  any 
sequence  of  events,  but  depicts  a  condition  of  things,  a  portrait  of 
an  individual,  of  a  caste,  of  a  class,  of  some  particular  whim  or 
craze  of  the  moment,  or  of  a  profession  or  a  vice.  This  latter  is 
the  richer  of  the  two,  and  in  both  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
themes  \vhich  inspire,  and  which  constantly  reappear, — the  pa- 
triotism, the  army,  love,  drunkenness,  malice,  candor,  obscenity, 
blackguardness,  peasants,  Spaniards  or  Englishmen,  or  the  facts 
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of  the  day.  Some  of  these  chansons  de  mcciirs  are  considered  to 
portray  certain  types,  or  describe  certain  situations  of  human  hfe, 
with  singular  insight  and  clearness,  and  much  of  their  success  of 
later  years  has  been  attributed  to  the  collaboration  of  certain  dis- 
tinguished song-writers  and  to  the  talent  and  popularity  of  Mme. 
Yvette  Guilbert. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  true  merits  of  this  celebrated  lady. 
One  critic  finds  the  two  principal  elements  of  her  success  defined 
in  two  lines  of  verse  addressed  to  her,  and  in  which  she  is  made 
to  observe : 

"_/?  chante  sans  f aire  tin  geste 
Et  pius  j^ai  des  gcin/s  noirsP^ 

Another  thinks  that  her  black  gloves  ha\'c  no  more  to  do 
with  her  popularit)'  than  has  her  nasal  accent,  and  that  the  real 
reason  is  that  she  understands  what  she  sings  and  articulates  \-ery 
distinctly.  The  greater  number  of  these  chanteuses  siiuirm  and 
wriggle  their  hips  without  an}'  consideration  ot  the  sense  dI  their 
words.  "They  lift  their  legs  to  .sa)' :  'More  gentle  than  the 
spring-time  ;  '  there  is  perpetual  discord  between  the  song  autl  the 
gesture,  and  you  feel  that  the  first  care  of  the  artiste  is  that  \ou 
shall  see  her  calves  and  her  salmon-colored  undergarments.  The 
wo|-ds  are  only  an  accessor)',  .kud  bcNdiid  thi'  second  row ol  t.ui- 
leiiils  no  one  lu'ars  an)'thing.  Madanu'  (iiiilbeil  does  just  the 
,  ,,iitrary, — .she  studies  her  text,  examines  it  in  ditail,  underscores 
((iLnii  passages;  in  a  word,  she  />/tns  lur  loiipK-t,  .md  she  is 
(.ikIiiI  lo  make  hersilf  i)oth  heard  and  undi  rstotxl,"  .\  n-itain 
originality  and  indi\  idn.ilily,  and  the  possi-ssinn  ol  ,111  extensi\e 
repertoire,  (<»iiil)Mn  to  r(  p|(  le  llie  Hot  \  (I  >•  eiidmiiij;  ehaim  o| 
lliis  singer. 
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Her  "  conditions "  are  those  unpleasant  faults  and  vices  of 
society  which  offer  such  a  fair  field  for  the  satire  of  the  ballad- 
makers  of  all  times,  and  which  here  appear  under  various  appella- 
tions conferred  by  the  Parisian  slang  of  the  day.  The  pctits  vcrnis 
are  the  young  fops,  brainless  and  conceited,  the  pscluittciix,  the 
vlajis,  the  cJiics,  the  fairs  de  goimnc ;  the  vic7ix  beaux  are 
the  goatish  old  roues  who  follow  the  little  shop-girls  along  the 
street ;  the  dcvii-vicrgcs  we  have  already  met : 


"C'est  nevrosi,  c''est  detraque, 
Cest  de  rhysterie  en  bouquet, 
Coni»i   sentiment,  c  ''est  du  plaque, 
Les  demi-vieri'es.     .     .     .  " 


Much  less  intellectual  are  those  refrains  which  are  included 
in  the  genre  known  as  scic  popiilairc,  and  which  are  distinguished 
by  wilful  incoherence  or  by  a  bewildering  and  exasperating  repeti- 
tion of  similar  sounds  delivered  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Such 
is  an  interminable  narrative  which  relates  nothing  concerning  the 
social  doings  of  the  Boudins  and  the  Boutons,  these  names  ap- 
pearing alternateh'  at  every  fifth  or  sixth  word.  One  of  the  most 
successful  of  these  scics  in  recent  years  is  a  shade  less  witty  even 
than  this:  "En  vottlcz-vous  dcs  ryjioiiiards  /  Oil!  Ics  sales  betes; 
ils  out  du  pod  aiix  pattes /''  literall>- :  "  Do  you  want  some  lobsters? 
Oh  I  the  dirty  things,  the\-  ha\-e  hair  on  their  paws!  "  or  "  hands," 
or  "  claws  !  "  This  was  received  w  ith  such  overwhelming  popular 
appreciation  that  it  brought  forth  imitations — as  do  all  other  great 
works  of  art.  One  poet  wrote  a  history  of  z' Hoinards  to  the  air 
of  the  Dent  de  sagesse,  or  "  Wisdom-tooth  ;  "  another  saw  Bis- 
marck in  this  lobster,  and  designed  a  green  and  red  head  which 
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was  seized  by  the  police.  A  third  produced  the  Riponsc  aux 
-y Houiards ;  a  fourth  parodied  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers 
returning  from  Madagascar:  En  voulcz-vous  dcs  z  Hovas  ^  Of 
this  last  chanson  no  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  copies  were 
printed,  and  the  lucky  author's  profits  amounted  to  seven  thou- 
sand francs.  As  he  remarked  feelingly  :  "  It  is  a  \^er\-  prett\-  sum 
for  having  so  bored  all  your  neighbors." 

Another  rival  at  the  time  to  the  z  HoDiards  was  a  charming 
song  b}-  Jean  Varne\-,  the  son  of  the  well-known  composer,  the 
Serenade  dii  pave,  which  was  sung  both  on  the  stage  and  in 
the  street, — the  poor  serenader  on  the  sidewalk  under  her  window 
asks,  not  her  love,  but  her  alms,  "  mone\\  a  crust,  old  clothes,  any- 
thing from  thee  will  gi\e  me  pleasure,  and  I  will  pray  God  that  He 
will  keej)  thee  a  little  better  than  He  has  me."  This,  howexer,  not 
being  gross  enough  to  appeal  to  the  popular  appreciation,  sold 
only  to  the  extent  of  some  twenty  thousand  copies;  and  the  vexed 
friends  of  the  poet  quoted  Leconte  de  Lisle:  "  It  woukl  be  easier 
for  a  chimpanzee  to  teach  Zend  to  its  Noung  ones  than  for  a  poet 
to  im];art  to  tlu:  public  a  taste  for  and  tlu'  compichension  of  the 
licantilul."  l'"rom  the  modern  socialistic  mo\'ement,  oi-  from  some- 
thing else,  there  has  sprung  up  cpiite  a  literature  of  the  poor  .uid 
the  ragged, — piearcsqiic,  it  is  called,  this  being  one  of  tlu-  new 
words,  not  to  be  (ouiid  in  the  I  )ii  tioiuiain-  ol  the  .\i  .idi-mie,  .uid 
derived  from  the  .Sp.uiish  piean',  a  good  for -nothing.  The  ili.m- 
sons  of  Aristi(l(  I'ln.int,  which  are  deelarc-d  to  be  the  i-|)opei's  ol 
the  fau!)onrgs  and  the  barrieres,  are  of  this  literature,  as  .ue  also 
.ill  tin  iliansDiis  d,  yit'o/rffes,  pierreitses,  /otfHeteiises  (moic  new 
words),  .Hid  of  di  inil..ii(l  .  Ihese  songs  have  been  e.mied  down 
honi  Ihe  st.i[;e  to  the  slrcels.  and  sinig  on  the  p.ivcinenis  lot  tlu' 
IxiK  fil    of  the    pool    whoiii    they   p.iiods'        Iheie   is   e\<-n,oi    tlu'if 
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was,  a  troupe  which  traversed  the  pro\^inces,  from  cit}'  to  city, 
singing  in  the  pubhc  squares.  The  real  street-singer,  singing  for 
his  own  pecuHar  benefit,  is  said  to  be  disappearing  from  Paris  ;  he 
is  replaced,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  by  the  vendor  of  songs 
who  warbles  to  the  worthy  bourgeois  the  air  which  he  pro- 
poses to  sell  him,  while  his  confederate  accompanies  on  a  violin. 
There  are,  however,  still  to  be  heard,  especially  in  the  poorer 
quarters,  these  wandering  singers,  and  occasionally  an  excellent 
voice. 

One  of  the  least  successful  and  most  unnecessar}'-  of  the 
types  presented  before  the  footlights  of  these  minor  temples  of 
music  is  an  attempt  at  a  lunatic,  eccentric  in  dress  and  figure,  and 
discoursing  disconnected  nonsense  in  a  vain  attempt  to  be  droll. 
The  foreigners,  English,  Spanish,  and  American,  are  also  brought 
forward  and  made  ridiculous  according  to  certain  rules  which 
please  the  groundlings ;  the  Britisher  sa\-s :  "  Shakespeare,  c/iat 
qui  c'xpirr  [supposed  to  be  a  phonetic  equixalent],  chat  qui  est 
iiiort,  cnvc.  Oh  !  \es  ! "'  This  British  matron  dances  in  a  long 
white  baby's  robe,  as  in  the  music-halls  of  London.  These  im- 
becilities are,  however,  not  confined  to  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
Even  the  familiar  little  French  soldier,  the  tonrloiirou,  is  misrepre- 
sented in  a  fix-ed  type  of  naive  stupidity  which  is  said  to  have 
completely  disappeared  since  the  adoption  of  the  general  con- 
scription. There  is  much  sameness  in  these  threadbare  ditties ; 
sometimes  there  are  patriotic  outbursts,  as  when,  in  the  Vois  des 
Sapins,  the  opportune  thunderbolt  sends  the  pine  branch  crashing 
down  on  the  scoundrelly  head  of  the  Prussian  soldier  about  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  a  Lorraine  maid,  or  when  the  little  chanteuse 
describes,  with  appropriate  wriggles,  the  effect' upon  her  of  the 
sound  of  the  infantry  bugles. 
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Sometimes  also  there  are  more  worthy  things,  as  the  tableaux 
vivants,  mounted  with  much  artistic  skill  and  with  a  plenteousness 
of  pretty  women.  The  nudity  is  at  its  worst  when  it  is  suggested 
and  not  revealed,  and  even  this  is  said  to  be  less  marked  than  it 
used  to  be.  When  it  comes  to  such  a  dernier  eri,  "  the  very 
latest,"  as  the  searching  for  her  fleas  by  the  disrobing  artiste, 
honors  are  probably  even.  "  It  would  be  impossible,"  says  Leo 
Claretie,  "  to  describe  all  the  stars  of  the  cafes-concerts,  from 
Anna  Held  with  the  big  eyes,  or  Dji,  or  the  belle  Anna  Thibaud, 
to  Baity,  Gilberte,  or  Suzanne  Duvernois,  or  so  many  others. 
The  chanteurs  have  created  specialties  in  which  they  excel, — 
Polin  and  Ouvrard  are  perfect  tourlourous ;  Kam-Hill  or  Frag- 
son  are  men  of  the  salons  ;  Sulbac  is  a  peasant  worthy  of  Baric, 
and  he  is  very  funny  when  he  relates  his  hours  of  waiting  in  the 
office  of  the  Minister, — he  thinks  that  the  employe  is  hard  at 
work  ;  in  reality,  the  employe  is  at  the  neighboring  cafe,  and  he  has 
set  at  his  desk  a  wig,  wearing  a  black  cap  with  a  tassel.  From  a 
distance,  you  would  think  him  absorbed  in  his  task.  As  for 
l^runin,  it  is  rccjuisite,  to  represent  as  he  tiocs  the  danseuso  of 
till-  ()|)('Ta,  to  ha\c'  spindle  shanks  for  legs,  and  arms  long  enough 
to  go  twice  around  his  body.  On  ever)'  sitle,  tlu'  artistes,  the  tal- 
ents, tin;  inventions,  the  iniio\  alions.  tlie  concerts,  multipl)-  thcm- 
.selves.  This  institution  is  t  onslanll)'  ixlrndinL;.  Ilu-  i  h.msoniu'tle 
is  no  h)n;.Mi  siiUhh  nt,  it  is  ncccssar)'  to  \\a\v  acrohats  ,is  .il  the 
'  ircus,  vaiidcvillts  and  panloiniines  as  at  the  thcatn-.  The  niMilar 
li  iiiplcs  of  ihi-  (hania  will  soon  cspciitni c  a  irdoiilitalili'  loin- 
|ii  thion  lioin  till  .  <|iiarli  I ,  w  hii  li  will  have  tin  clltrt  ol  gi\in|^  to 
till'  (onicfts  iiioic  I  oiiitiiilalilc  aiidiloiiunis,  wlu'if  the  piihlie  can 
diinl.  and  sinokc  as  in  tin-  S|tanisli  lIuMtic,  I'oi  hnn  who  ina\ 
wish    lo   <Miii{>ao     ih.     (hill  II  III    |uiio(|s,    W(     (an    (onscc    thi     lime 
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when  there  will  spring  up  again  between  the  regular  theatres  and 
the  cafes-chantants  the  old  quarrels  of  the  Opera  and  the  Comedie- 
Fran^aise  with  the  Jcux  of  the  great  fairs,  the  disputes  of  the 
Romaiiis  and  the  foraiiis.  In  the  last  century,  the  fo rains  created 
a  new  genre,  which  became  our  Opera-comique.  Let  us  hope 
that,  in  a  similar  manner,  another  genre,  as  new  and  as  agreeable, 
will  soon  come  to  increase  the  number  of  species  of  dramatic 
literature  by  the  performances  and  the  concurrence  of  the  cafes- 
concerts." 

In  1 8 17,  as  we  learn  from  our  British  guide-book  to  Paris  of 
that  date,  the  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital,  to  which  the 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  on  Sundays  and  fete-days, 
were  called  guingiicttcs,  and  when  they  added  an  orchestra  and  a 
room  for  dancing,  they  became  Bastrmgucs.  "  The  stranger  will 
probably  occasionally  look  in  at  some  of  these  places,  for  there 
he  will  form  the  most  correct  idea  of  the  real  character  and  man- 
ners of  the  French  people."  "  There  is  something  pleasant,"  says 
an  observer  of  about  tw^enty  years  ago,  "in  the  easy  understanding 
that  exists  among  all  parties  at  these  lesser  cafes ;  the  singers  are 
not  of  the  isolated,  unapproachable  kind,  as  on  the  larger  stage, 
there  is  not  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  oiivricr  and  the  comic 
man,  and  a  lively  interchange  of  pleasantries  is  kept  up  between 
the  large  audience  and  the  little  stage.  These  places  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  qiiarticr  in  which  you  find  them,  and  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  style  of  the  singers,  the  habitues,  and  the  scale  of 
prices,  as  you  near  the  barrieres  ;  in  fact,  often  in  their  neighbor- 
hood you  get  only  a  bloused  audience.  The  earnings  of  the 
singers  range  from  two  to  five  francs  a  night,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
exceed  the  latter  amount.  But  though  these  humble  performers 
seldom  rise  higher,  tradition  is  juster  to  them  than  history  is  to 
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man}'  heroes ;  it  preserves  the  particulars  of  their  career  as 
accLiratel}'  as  a  court-circular  records  the  tri\ial  actions  of 
princes." 

These  institutions,  important  as  the)-  are,  date  onl}-  from  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  The  very  first  of  all,  it 
appears,  was  the  Cheval-BIanc,  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint- 
Denis,  which  was  originally  only  a  simple  inn  for  man  and  beast, 
"  logcant  a  pied  ct  a  chcvaH'  It  was  founded  in  1787  by  a  certain 
Gauthier,  who  was  later  a  member  of  the  Tribunal  Revolution- 
naire.  "At  the  bottom  of  the  garden  of  this  hostel  was  estab- 
lished, soon  after  1800,  a  sort  of  guinguette  in  which  two  violins 
and  a  base  constituted  the  entire  orchestra.  The  comedians  and 
comediennes  having  no  engagements  sometimes  came  to  pass 
their  evenings  here,  and  they  did  not  always  need  very  much 
coaxing  to  warble  a  romance  or  to  hum  a  chanson.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  cafe-concerts."  The  immediate  successors  of  * 
this  were  the  famous  cafes-cavcaux  of  the  Palais-Royal,  so  much 
in  favor  during  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration.  Of  these,  the 
most  i)opular  were  the  Cavcau-Horcl,  where  the  celebrated  ven- 
trilo(|uist  of  that  name  attracted  the  curious  for  the  space  of  ten 
consecutive  years;  the  Caveau  du  .Sauvage,  to  which  "all  Paris" 
thronged,  and  the  Caveau  des  Aveugles,  wliich  existed  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  whose  building  was  offered  for  rent 
during  all  that  period  in  vain.  (  )(  others,  cstablislud  l.itei  in  dif 
fi  Kill  poilions  of  Paris,  none  siir\i\c<i  except  tlu'  ("ale  tU-  I'l  lorlogc 
of  the  (:iiami)s-Kly.sccs,  .still  in  existence,  but  wliu  h  originally  was 
situated  at  llie  extremity  of  the  Cours-la-Keine.  In  1S4J.  it  was 
deinojished  to  maUtr  way  foi  tin:  Palais  de  riiulustric,  ami  Madame 
i'iiolo,  tli(  |)roprielor,  lransp(»rled  il  to  a  site  nearer  the  Place  lic 
\,\  <  fiiii  01  di- 
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Before  the  Second  Empire,  the  cafes-concerts  were  greatly 
hampered  in  their  enterprise  and  dexelopment  b\'  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  pohce.  The  performers  were  not 
allowed  to  travesty  themselves  in  any  manner,  the  men  were  con- 
demned to  the  everlasting  black  coat  and  white  tie  and  the  women 
to  evening  dress.  When  these  tyrannical  regulations  were  re- 
mo\'ed,  under  Napoleon  III,  these  establishments  began,  finalh', 
that  dazzling  career  which  has  continued  down  to  the  present 
day.  In  the  period  between  i860  and  1870  there  were  opened 
in  Paris  more  than  a  hundred  cafes-concerts  of  every  description. 
The  Concert  des  Oisiaux,  in  the  little  street  of  the  same  name,  at 
Menilmontant,  behind  the  cemetery  of  Pere-Lachaise,  was  in  the 
second  story  of  a  brick  house.  At  the  entrance,  an  inscription  set 
forth  that  the  musical  programme  would  be  changed  three  times 
a  week  ;  and  at  the  door  of  the  cabaret :  An  Souvenir  dc  Bcrangcr; 
on  the  ground^floor,  another  announced  that  the  guests  could 
cook  their  own  dishes.  For  this  prixilege  they  paid  the  sum  of 
two  sous  for  each  plate,  and  after  dining  they  could  pass  from  the 
salle  a  manger  into  the  salle  de  concert. 

Some  years  before  the  Revolution  of  1848,  a  sort  of  buffoon  set 
up  his  show  before  the  door  of  the  Cafe  du  Midi,  in  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  where,  arrayed  in  a  variety  of  costumes,  singing  various 
burlesque  ballads  and  otherwise  disporting  himself,  he  contrived 
to  give  a  good  deal  of  amusement  to  the  drinkers  of  beer  and 
eaters  of  simnels,  or  wheaten  cakes,  who  were  there  sitting  at 
little  green  tables  on  straw-seated  stools.  To  this  worthy  has . 
also  been  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  modern  cafes-concerts.  The 
first  of  these  which  had  a  troupe  of  male  and  female  singers  was 
the  Cafe  des  Ambassadeurs.  In  1864  was  inaugurated  a  salle  de 
concert   on   the   Boulevard   Saint-Germain,  very  near  the  Musee 
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de  Cluny,  under  the  name  of  the  Athenee  Musical ;  but,  meeting 
with  very  Httle  success,  it  was  soon  transformed  into  a  theatre. 
The  Alcazar  and  the  Eldorado  were  also  establishments  partaking 
somewhat  of  the  natures  both  of  a  theatre  and  a  cafe ;  the  former, 
situated  in  a  Moorish  saloon  of  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere,  had 
also  a  summer  salle  on  the  Champs-Elysees.  The  Eldorado,  on 
the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg,  had  a  company  of  somewhat  supe- 
rior artistes  and  an  orchestra  directed  by  Herve.  In  1862,  Alfred 
Delvau  wrote  :  "  Each  quartier  has  now  its  cafe-concert ;  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  the  Champs-Elysees,  for  the  summer  season,  there 
are  the  cafe-concert  du  Geant  (situated  on  the  Boulevard  du  Tem- 
ple and  burned  in  April,  1863),  the  cafe-concert  des  Folies,  Boule- 
vard de  Strasbourg,  etc.  Those  who  like  these  establishments 
should  be  content,  for  they  have  been  set  up  everywhere.  I  would 
take  only  one  of  them  for  a  type  for  all, — the  cafe-concert  of  the 
Rue  Contrescarpc,  which  its  patrons  designate  as  If  Jniii^/nnt 
[the  l^eilowing].     ..." 

After  the  first  of  July,  1864,  these  establishments  looked  for- 
ward confidently  to  having  all  their  restrictions  remoxcd.  to  being 
allowed  to  costume  their  performers  and  to  gi\e  at  least  i)its  of 
operettas,  but  this  full  theatrical  liberty  was  not  granteil  them 
till  after  the  somewhat  unexpected  appearance,  in  iiS()7.  on  the 
boards  of  the  I-.ldorado,  of  an  c.\-trageilienne  of  the  Thcatre- 
i-raiK^ais,  Mile,  ("ornelie,  giving  recitations  from  C'onieille  and 
kacinc. 

Of  the  somewhat  more  ambitious  representations,  liki-  those 
ol  the  very  celebrated  I'dlies  Herci're,  a  vei\'  active  if  somewhat  un- 
lierojc  I-'ame  ha.  tiiuiipilid  iIk  <  \.  (  1I<iiu(  ••  w  liercvcr  tourists  ^jo. 
They  ar<-  very  mode  in  .iiid  soplii'.tii  aled  "  Jk  plieidesses  "  intleed 
who  assist   at    tlii,(    "lollies."       Ilic   po  .i;ianMn«-.   lanm"  iVoin   the 
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comparatively  simple  and  familiar  agilities  of  the  acrobats  d'appa- 
rcils  and  dc  tapis  to  the  most  elaborate  and  bewildering  spectacular 
pieces:  Visions  Animccs,  Ballets  Paiitoiiiinics,  Fcuiuics  Acriciincs, 
etc., — the  former  are  varied  by  a  number  of  very  modern  innova- 
tions, such  as  the  introduction  of  a  marvellously  adaptable  bicycle, 
or  the  incongruity  of  decorous  and  quite  realistic  restaurant  pa- 
trons suddenly  taking  to  filling  the  air  with  dishes,  goblets,  knives, 
forks  and  spoons,  tables,  table-cloths,  and  chairs,  not  one  of  which 
is  permitted  to  touch  the  floor.  The  French  school  of  the  acro- 
bat— this  art  having,  like  all  others,  its  rules,  its  masters,  its 
celebrities,  its  social  scale,  and  its  methods  of  education — differs 
greatly  from  the  English  school  in  its  processes  and  traditions. 
The  system  of  training  beginners  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  very 
exact ;  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  avoid  falls  which,  apart  from 
their  danger,  tend  to  destroy  the  pupil's  confidence  in  himself,  and 
the  whole  theory  and  practice  proceeding  on  the  employment 
only  of  the  mildest  means,  care,  consideration,  and  kindness.  The 
four  cardinal  virtues,  without  which  it  is  impossible  ever  to  arriv^e 
at  distinction,  are  "  gracefulness,  suppleness,  energy,"  and  some- 
times "  strength."  The  last,  which  might  seem  to  be  the  most 
important,  comes  after  all  the  others, — the  great  secret  is  to  be 
graceful,  and  this  can  be  taught  to  the  most  uncouth.  Energy  is 
that  intensity  of  will  which  gives  to  the  muscles  the  maximum  of 
their  power ;  it  enables  the  performer  to  resist  fatigue,  and  even 
pain,  without  the  slightest  manifestation  of  feebleness  or  discom- 
fort. He  must  always  have  the  appearance  of  being  able  to  do 
much  more,  if  he  chose.  It  has  long  been  considered  desirable  to 
have  the  clowns  English,  or  at  least  able  to  speak  some  English 
words,  which  delights  the  children.  It  is,  however,  stated  with 
regret  that  the   Parisian  child  of  the  present  day  no  longer  cares 
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much  for  the  circus  and  the  acrobat, — he  is  too  nia/iii  and  too 
end-of-the-centuiy. 

For  the  great  spectacular  presentations,  the  feeries,  the  art  is 
still  more  complex.  It  appears  that  the  choice  of  a  subject  is  very 
important,  and  M.  Ernest  Blum,  the  author  of  several  of  these 
works,  including  the  very  dazzling  Poiidrc  dc  Pcrlinpinpin  pro- 
duced at  the  Chatelet  in  December,  1898,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  most  familiar  fairy-stories,  such  as  those  of  Hans  Andersen 
and  Perrault,  furnish  the  best  subjects.  The  development  of  the 
story  is,  however,  subject  to  the  most  violent  dislocations  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  spectacle.  The  deadly  dulness  of  the  dia- 
logue, which  seems  to  be  so  necessary  to  the  proper  development 
of  these  presentations,  M.  Blum  assures  us  is  necessary.  Theo- 
philc  Gautier  has  said  :  "  It  is  requisite  that  the  dialogue  should 
be  beastly  enough  to  eat  hay  ;  the  more  beastl)'  it  is,  the  more  is 
it  in  the  ton!'  The  real  heroes  of  these  productions  are  the 
decorator  and  the  machinist.  For  the  various  tricks,  the  main 
reliance  is  still  u[)on  tho.se  venerable  ones  imported  from  hjigland 
some  sixty  years  ago.  These  arc  still  the  best,  and  the  more 
ancient  they  are,  the  more  effective  the)'  are.  W  Iumi,  occasionalK", 
a  new  true  does  ai)pear,  )'ou  ma\'  i)e  certain  that  the  "specialist" 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ;  it  tomes  from  the  i)r.iin  of  the 
writer.  Generally,  .says  M.  liluin,  it  fails.  A  mnltitudi-  of  \oung 
women  are,  of  course,  re(|iiir<il,  and  the  rec  iiiitin;.;  of  the  hattxillon 
t/(S  fu/i/ts  fiiinihs  is  amusing.  "The  diicctor  ot  the  tlnalie  in 
serts  in  tlu-  nc:\vspa|)eis  an  advcitisi'mi-nt  to  thiscircit  :  '  Ki-(|uin'd, 
at  the  Theatre  X  ,  for  the  new  (eerie,  some  \oung  and  putty 

woiiKii,'  (  )n  th(  ,ip|>Miiii((|  (l,i\  ,  there  arrive  at  the  tlu-atre — I  y\y\ 
not  e\a}M'eiale  lioni  fu'c  to  si \  hiindied  Women  Ihey  conn- 
honi    ,ill    |»io((ssions,   hoiu    .ill    iIk     (|n.ii  ti(  i  •..   ol    all    .tges,   prett)' 
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ones, — oh!  how  few  I — the  humpbacked,  the  lame,  the  one-eyed. 
A  first  selection  is  rapidh'  made.  Then  those  who  have  been  re- 
tained remove  their  dres.ses  and  their  corsages  and  the  definite 
choice  is  effected.  Without  wishing  to  underrate  my  contem- 
poraries, I  can  assure  you  that  that  which  is  the  rarest  is  pretty 
legs."  The  general  rehearsals,  which  commence  soon  after,  fre- 
quently last  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  are  wearing  to  all  concerned  in  them. 

The  introduction  of  animals  on  the  boards  dates  further  back 
than  is  generally  known.  To  relieve  the  overwhelming  ennui 
which  oppressed  the  young  Louis  XIV  during  his  minority,  the 
queen-mother  requested  of  Corneille  some  divertissement  which 
might  be  played  before  him,  and  not  long  afterward  the  author 
of  the  Cid  \\as  delivered  of  Androincdc,  tragcdie  avcc  machines. 
Among  these  machines  was  the  horse  Pegasus,  in  the  flesh,  and 
to  give  him  proper  spirit  and  aspiration,  an  ingenious  method  was 
adopted, — the  poor  bea.st  was  subjected  to  a  long  fasting,  and 
when  he  appeared  before  the  audience  an  assistant  occupied  him- 
self in  the  wings  by  winnowing  out  oats  directly  before  his  eyes. 
No  wonder  that  he  pricked  up  his  ears,  whinnied,  pranced,  and 
strove  to  break  away !  The  list  of  various  animals  that  have 
appeared  on  the  Parisian  stage  of  the  present  day  includes  turtle- 
doves, swans,  ducks,  dogs,  sheep,  serpents,  camels,  horses,  mar- 
mots, and  monkeys. 

Probably  the  most  beautiful  single  feature  that  has  been  in- 
troduced of  late  years  is  the  skirt  dance  of  Miss  Loie  Fuller, 
with  its  infinite  variations  and  amplifications.  On  the  stage  of 
the  Folies-Bergere  this  young  woman  first  charmed  the  eyes 
and  the  hearts  of  the  Parisians,  and  nowhere  has  she  been 
more  appreciated,  with  her  "  dance  of  fire,"  "  dance  of  the  lily," 
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"serpentine,"  "Spanish,"  "the  basket,"  "the  screw,"  "the  butter- 
fly." Nothing,  as  so  many  of  our  readers  can  testify,  can  be 
more  curious  and  beautiful  as  a  spectacle  than  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance against  the  background  of  darkness  of  this  luminous 
floating  figure,  changing  like  a  gigantic  fire-opal,  dancing  amidst 
a  wilderness  of  voluminous  and  iridescent  drapery.  In  some  of 
her  latest  developments,  the  artiste  wears  concealed  in  the  million 
folds  of  her  costume  several  hundred  very  small  incandescent 
lamps,  of  many  colors,  so  that  she  herself  furnishes  her  own  light 
as  she  sways  and  revolves  in  the  gloom.  In  the  recent  amplifica- 
tions of  this  dance  on  the  Parisian  stage,  presented  by  four  or  five 
figures,  those  in  the  centre  remain  on  the  earth  while  those  at 
the  sides  rise  and  fall  smoothly  in  the  air,  or  swoop  down  and  up 
rhythmically  from  the  wings  like  beautiful  luminous  birds  ot 
the  twilight.  The  infinite  beauty  and  splendor  of  color  which  the 
modern  grand  ballet  in  costume  is  capable  of  affording,  under 
the  changing  electric  light,  exceeds  anything  that  the  wit  of  our 
ance.stcM's  conceived. 

The  famous  Ral  Bullier,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  the 
(!arrefour  de  i'Observatoire,  is  as  famous  as  the  h\)lies-lk'rgere, — 
llioiif.;!)  it  is  not  (|uite  as  iniportant  as  it  was  twent)'  jears  ago. 
It  was  formerly  llic  ('losiric  dis  Lilas.  and  ilated  from  iS.j;. 
ill  vvlii(  li  year  it  suceeedid  the  Chartreuse,  founded  !)>■  Carnaud  in 
I  '.;'-'.  i'x'-ranger  went  there  one  evening,  .ind  Jcnuu-  la  lUlle 
r.l((i(  (I  liiin  a  l)oiii|iiit.  Under  tlic  Set  kikI  l.iupin-,  ihc  (|nadrilKs 
of  the  (joscric  (lis  I  .il.is  owed  llitir  (il(l)iit\-  lai;.;tl\-  to  fu  e 
(lanseuses,  whose  names  have  bit  n  |ti(servi-(l  Iti  postc-nt)-.  "  Al 
rcidy  at  this  epoch,"  sa\'s  M.  lb  iiri  trAhiieras  "  there  was  mm 
|il,iiiil  iii,id<-  ol  Ihc  in\,i  ,i(iii  (.1  the  Kxliiots  (calieoes,  shopkcopers), 
Virnicrsi  h  wi-.t'.ni    irU.|,iii    In.   |  .,iiii|ililrl ,  llic    l,ifiiiin  tfliu/ttfn: 
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'  I  am  enraged  when  I  see  these  young  sapheads  who  sell  reps, 
Orleans,  and  buttons  in/the  quartier  Saint-Denis,  and  who  have 
been  stooping  all  day  over  a  page  of  figures,  come  to  strut  around 
at  the  Bullier  sniffing  with  a  superb  air.'  I  have  not  heard  them 
sniff  with  a  superb  air,  but  I  can  state  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
numerous  at  the  Bullier,  especially  on  Saturdays.  The  women  of 
the  quartier,  without  daring  to  avow  it,  appreciate  them  almost  as 
much  as  the  students.  'Saltavit  ct placiiit'  is  the  device  inscribed 
over  the  door  of  the  Bullier,  without  any  one's  being  able  to  tell 
whether  it  applies  to  one  of  the  students  modelled  in  high-relief 
in  plaster,  or  to  the  cock  which  surmounts  the  group.  The  salle 
du  bal,  painted  in  red  and  in  blue,  with  its  slender  pillars,  the 
open-work  of  its  arches  and  the  brightness  of  its  colors,  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Arab  architecture.  It  is  surrounded  by 
galleries  in  which  the  spectators  are  seated, — the  English  espe- 
cially, who  do  not  appear  to  be  bored.  In  every  corner  of  the 
amusements  of  Paris  you  are  sure  to  encounter  them.  The  Bri- 
tannic virtue  seems  to  them  so  precious  that  they  are  very  careful 
not  to  carry  it  with  them  when  they  travel  abroad. 

"Some  very  moral  writer,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
assures  us,  in  the  course  of  a  study  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  that  the 
Bullier  left  him  with  an  impression  of  sadness.  He  had  doubtless 
taken  it  there  with  him.  Among  the  two  or  three  hundred  women 
who  come  from  all  the  corners  of  Paris,  some  of  them,  with  their 
set  expressions  in  countenances  swollen  by  drunkenness  or  pallid 
with  neurotic  ailments,  are  not  conducive  to  gaiety.  There  may 
be  divined  in  their  every  attitude  some  indefinable,  abhorrent 
melancholy.  There  are  also,  and  in  sufficient  number,  some  who 
exhibit  with  too  much  complacency  a  mincing  senility,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  heart  knows  not  age.      Let  us  forget  that  they 
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exist,  and  endeavor  not  to  see  them.  There  is  no  law  that  com- 
pels a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  make  himself  sad,  to  look  at  an 
ugly  woman. 

"  The  audience  is  numerous,  but  very  much  mixed.  More 
strangers  in  the  quarter  than  students,  especially  on  Saturdays. 
During  the  summer,  in  August,  September,  and  October,  when 
the  colleges  are  closed,  there  may  be  remarked  a  certain  number 
of  black  caps. 

"  Take  your  places  for  the  quadrille  !  The  orchestra  strikes 
up  the  first  measures.  The  promenaders  draw  back  against  the 
galleries,  hugging  the  pillars,  and  into  the  space  thus  left  clear 
some  thirty  or  forty  women  throw  themselves.  They  are  not  all 
of" them  pretty,  but  tlicy  become  so  while  they  dance.  Intoxi- 
cated with  the  noise  and  the  music,  and  with  the  joy  of  being 
looked  at  and  with  the  pleasure  which  they  give,  they  laugh,  the\' 
leap,  they  sink  down,  the)'  lift  a  leg  and  carr\-  it  like  a  musket. 
If  there  should  be  found  among  the  spectators  one  who  has  a 
stupid  air, — there  are  generally  to  be  seen  several  of  them, — iIu-n- 
take  his  hat  delicately  and  send  it  into  the  middle  of  the  hall. 
When   the   ()ua(lrill<:   is   finished,  )'()U   throw   sous   to   iheni. 

"The  costumes  of  the  bicyclistes  an-  in  llir  uiajoritN-.  The)' 
please  the  women — at  least,  the.se  women — becausi-  the)-  unclollie 
them  a  little  more.  Tiic  baggy  trousers,  the-  short  waistcoat  in 
flannel  or  in  ticking,  ami  tli<'  graceful  lap,  round  in  fonn.  liki-  the 
cover  of  a  ho.v,  set  on  one  side,  on  li.iii  ,11  tilii  i.ill\  |iullitl  out, — 
when  a  woman  i'.  jik  tt\  ,  in  this  lostunie  she  is  (U-Jicious.  Sep.i 
rated  hdin  tin  b.ill  loom  by  large  arcades  in  trellis  work  is  tlw 
garden,  lit  up  by  many  i-ohucd  ^dobes  which  diffuse  a  fainl  \\\\\\\ 
and  give  to  the  Icaxcs  of  the  \oui\|',  dins  relleitions  of  silver. 
W'Ik  II  III)    or(|i(,ti,i  I.  sihiil,  tli(!.    111. I)   Im    Ik, lid  tin   inon.»lonous 
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gurgle  of  the  fountain  and  the 
rustle  of  the  leaves.  In  the 
backgrounds  carpeted  with 
turf,  the  couples  take  refuge, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  set 
scene  of  youth  and  of  spring- 
time a  voice  is  suddenly  heard  : 
'  Wilt  thou  give  me  a  bock, 
say  ? '  " 

Champfleury  said  that  in 
this  place  "  the  hope  of  France 
might  be  seen  dancing," — but 
this  opinion  is  not  generally 
shared. 

With  this  description  by 
an  eye-witness   may  be  com- 
pared   another,    of    a    similar 
establishment,  the  Tivoli  gar- 
'\\..        ~  '^A^^^       f  den  in  the  Rue  Saint-Lazare, 

in  the  early  years  of  the 
Restoration.  "  This  delightful 
garden  is  open  only  during 
the  summer.  It  has  been 
termed  the  Vauxhall  of  Paris.  It  is  infinitely  superior  to  that 
celebrated  place  in  the  da\',  but  certainly  yields  to  it  in  the 
decorations  which  it  presents  at  night.  It  has  none  of  the  for- 
mality of  the  English  Vauxhall.  The  walks,  bordered  with  roses, 
honeysuckles,  and  orange-trees,  pleasingly  wind  in  various  direc- 
tions, discovering  an  interesting  succession  of  objects  at  every 
turning.    The  lawns  exhibit  rope-dancers,  mountebanks,  grimaciers, 
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Drawn  by  Japhet. 
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groups  riding  at  the  ring,  or  playing  at  shuttlecock,  and  innumer- 
able parties,  in  the  little  bowers  around,  gazing  on  the  amusements, 
and  sipping  their  lemonade  or  orgeat. 

"  In  the  centre  is  a  stage  for  dancing.  The  waltz  is  the 
favorite  dance  ;  nearly  two  hundred  couples  may  sometimes  be 
seen  following  each  other  through  the  giddy  and  voluptuous 
whirls  of  this  fascinating,  but  dangerous,  amusement.  The  visitor 
must  bring  his  partner  with  him,  or  he  will  not  easily  meet  with 
a  fair  one  willing  to  admit  a  stranger  to  the  freedoms  which  this 
dance  allows. 

"  Several  little  canals  intersect  the  garden.  Several  diminu- 
tive boats  arc  on  the  bank  with  which  the  visitor  may  amuse  him- 
.sclf,  while  the  shallowness  of  the  water  secures  him  from  c\'ery 
danger  beyond  that  of  a  complete  ducking. 

"  In  the  evenings,  these  gardens  are  splcndidK'  illuminated, — 
a  tolerable  concert  is  given, — additional  bands  of  musicians  await 
the  commands  of  the  dancers,  and  an  exhibition  of  fireworks 
takes  place  at  ten. 

"On  gala  and  festival  days,  additional  ilecorations  and  amuse- 
ments are  ])resented.  The  jjrice  of  admission  in  the  da\'  is  one 
franc,  three  francs  at  niL;ht,  and  five  francs  on  festivals." 

I'loni  this  authorit)',  who  will  be  readil)'  recogni/.cil  a.s  a 
travelhng  Londoner  of  the  time,  we  ,ilso  recei\e  some  rather  sur- 
jirising  statements  conci'rning  tin'  geneial  ;,m)0(I  tasti-.  "  gi-nuino 
simphcilv,  and  lej;itiniale  dignit)' "  of  the  l-'reiu  h  dr. una  as  com- 
p.ii' t|  wiih  ihr  I'.nghsh  sla;;e  ol  his  »l,i\\ — surprisin-;  u  lien  tlie 
writer's  strong;  in.iil.ii  pnjiKlici's  are  considered.  Nt»  lalse  or 
iiicK  tii(  ioir,  .iMuii  nil  nts,  lie  sa)"s,  aif  hcM  otit  by  the  I'aiisian 
iii,iii,i;'r  1  ,  III  ,itii,ht  .iiidient  cs  or  to  extort  applause;  e\  en  the 
pl.t)'  bill  .   arc    (  onnnciid.ibly    biicf    .nid    Mnii>Ie,    annoimuu;;    oi\l\' 
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the  performance  and  the  names  of  the  actors ;  in  the  presentation 
of  the  plays  themselves,  there  are  no  extravagances,  "  no  unneces- 
sary and  often  ill-placed  pageants,  no  quadruped  performers,"  but 
the  management  relies  only  upon  the  legitimate  dramatic  qualities 
of  his  piece  and  the  judgment  and  discrimination  of  his  audience. 
Possibly,  the  writer  admits,  this  may  be  carried  too  far,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  a  brilliant  and  not  inappropriate  spectacle  may  pleasantly 
relieve  the  intensity  of  interest  and  feeling,  and  he  suggests  that 
an  Englishman  may  find  the  mounting  of  the  classic  drama  at  the 
Theatre-Frangais, — as  many  other  captious  travellers  have  since 
found  it, — though  classically  correct,  "  seldom  magnificent,  little 
varied,  and  almost  never  picturesque." 

"  In  another  respect  the  French  stage  is  certainly  superior  to 
the  English.  Ycry  few  of  the  plays  have  an  immoral  tendency, 
and  vulgar  and  gross  double-entendres  would  excite  universal  dis- 
approbation. It  is  a  problem  which  I  leave  to  the  metaphysician 
or  the  moralist  to  elucidate,  that  while,  in  France,  all  the  princi- 
ples of  private  and  domestic  virtue  are  plainh*  and  proverbially 
loose,  their  theatrical  pieces  breathe  the  purest  sentiments  and 
inculcate  the  noblest  maxims  :  }-et,  in  England,  where  the  domestic 
virtues  have  established  their  peculiar  empire,  the  moral  of  many 
of  the  most  favorite  dramas  is  worse  than  equivocal,  and  female 
delicacy  is  too  frequently  shocked  with  the  most  vulgar  and  pal- 
pable ribaldry. 

"  Connected  with  this  is  another  circumstance,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  I  likewise  leave  to  others.  In  England,  where 
female  chastity  is  justly  considered  as  the  sex's  point  of  honor, 
and  a  lapse  from  it  is  never,  can  never,  be  forgiven,  the  managers 
of  the  national  theatres  have  built  accommodations  expressly  for 
the    most    degraded    class   of  society.     They  nightly   encourage 
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scenes  offensive  to  delicacy  and  subversive  of  good  morals,  and 
may  truly  be  said  to  share,  not  only  in  the  gains,  but  in  the  very 
business  of  the  brothel-keeper.  In  France,  however,  where  fidelity 
to  the  marriage-vow  is  little  regarded, — where  the  female  who  has 
forgotten  the  duty  which  she  owed  her  husband,  and  dishonors 
herself,  is  on  that  account  treated  with  no  contempt,  and  excluded 
from  no  society, — the  theatres  are  perfectly  free  from  the  intru- 
sion, or  at  least  from  the  disgusting  conduct,  of  the  women  of  the 
town." 

It  is  possible  that  the  general  tone  of  the  Parisian  stage  has 
deteriorated  on  the  score  of  morality  since  this  was  written,  or 
that  the  London  visitor  erred  somewhat  in  his  diagnosis  and  con- 
founded the  absence  of  "  disgusting  conduct "  or  "  vulgar  and 
palpable  ribaldry  " — which  absence  is  generally  the  case  to-day — 
with  the  presence  of  "  the  purest  sentiments  "  and  "  the  noblest 
maxims."  The  much — and  justly — prai.scd  artistic  taste  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  French,  now  believed  to  be  deserting  the  great 
manifestations,  litc-rature,  ])ainting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
seem  to  have  taken  refuge  in  such  lesser  ones  as  the  balls  of  the 
Qiiat-rj-Arts  and  the  Corteges  of  the  Moulin  Rouge.  \Vhate\cr 
special  moral  offence  may  attach  to  this  making  impropriety  dec- 
orous and  attractive,  it  is  certain  that  the  liberts'  llnis  granted 
artistic  invention  secures  sduic  .i(liiiii.il)lc  artistic  in\c"ntit)n.  TIic 
Moulin  R<iiiy-(\  the  "  \\va\  Mill,"  with  ic.il  iniil  sails  that  rexoKi- 
in  an  artificial  nianiu  r  on  niidits  of  file,  on  the  1*1. ice  Hlanche,  ii.is 

iicceeded  to  the  glor)-,  not  onlv  of  tlu'  Hullicr  on  the  leH  bank  ol 
the  S(-iiU',  but  also   to   tiiat  of  tin-    ("hat    Noii    in   its  own  (iii.iitci 

I  lie  star  of  Moiitniai t re,  wlii(li  for  so  inaiiN'  )rars  l)urn«il  o\«i 
tin  f.iijioir,  (  .ili.iK  t  of  Moiisitiir  Salis,  now  hovers  over  this  daiu<- 
liall       In    it'.    niaM|ii(  radcs,  niiiniiiii  lic,,  .iiid    pnx fssions,   the    Ixst 
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artistic  talent  available  for  the  purpose  in  the  capital,  is  called  in 
by  the  administration  and  given  full  power,  and  the  results  are 
quite  worthy  of  record  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  One  of  the 
latest  and  most  distinguished  of  these  entertainments  was  pre-, 
sented  in  November,  1898,  the  Cortege  Militaire  et  Allegoriqjic  of; 
Mars  and  Venus,  under  the  management  of  M.  Roedel,  who  has 
had  much  previous  experience  in  this  line.  This  divertissement 
was  preceded,  as  is  usually  the  case,  by  long  waits  and  various 
inferior  minor  performances  skilfully  contrived  to  whet  the  visitor's 
impatience  for  the  great  event.  The  audience  sit  in  the  little  con- 
cert-hall, at  the  side,  and  watch  the  cheap  \ariety  show, — which  is 
very  much  like  all  others,  all  the  world  over.  The  dancers  and 
the  clever  acrobats  are  more  or  less  amusing  and  the  comic  (?) 
singers  always  more  or  less  deadly.  The  audience — which  is  a 
very  well-dressed  and  respectable-looking  one,  with  a  very  {&vi 
exceptions — does  not  make  an}'  pretence  of  being  amused, — no 
one  even  smiles.  Finally,  the  last  number  is  o\-er  and  the  noisy 
orchestra  stops,  just  as  a  bigger  and  noisier  one  in  the  great 
dance-hall  strikes  up. 

The  dancing  by  women  in  this  ball,  like  that  of  the  Bullier,  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  professionals,  and  has  been  often 
described.  The  youthful  suppleness  of  the  female  dancers  is 
admirable  ;  there  is  not  one  who  cannot  perch  on  one  foot,  like  a 
bird,  and  hold  the  other  foot  above  her  head, — which  no  bird  can. 
The  steps  are  as  pretty  as  good  dancing  steps  always  are ;  the 
high  kicking  is  not  very  amusing.  The  underlinen  so  plentifully 
displayed  is  exceedingly  voluminous,  fluffy,  beflounced,  berib- 
boned,  and  spotlessly  clean, — with  some  modifications  this  dance 
might  be  made  much  more  rhythmic,  suave,  and  harmonious  than 
the  usual  stiff  ballet  gymnastics  on  rigid  toes.     The  slim,  black, 


MMK.    VVI'.MK   <;ii|l.llll(  I     l.l'.AVINC     MM'.    "  (  uN(  I  1<  I     DKS    AMHASSADKl'Ks,       IN 
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Mimriiviil  liy  lluriaii,  nlln  llir  drinviii^;  liy  Smiliri. 
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twinkling  legs  and  the  floating  white  balloon  drapery  do  not 
constitute  an  uncouth  combination.  But  at  last,  a  good  half-hour 
after  the  appointed  one,  and  when  Sunday  morning  has  fairl}- 
begun,  the  spectators  and  the  dancers  are  all  roped  in  the  centre 
of  the  big  hall  and  the  wide  outside  alley  is  reserved  for  the 
event  of  the  evening,  the  procession. 

This  is  ostensibly  dedicated  to  Mars  and  Venus,  but  this 
couple  of  immortals  are  here  presented  in  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive sense,  with  no  restrictive  reference  to  their  Roman  origi- 
nals. Mars  and  his  attendants  wear,  very  justly,  the  smart  military 
costumes  of  the  old  regime,  the  Empire  and  the  Republic, — all 
the  pivipant  and  picturesque  uniforms,  hussars,  lancers,  sapeurs 
in  bearskins  and  white  aprons,  carrying  their  axes  on  their  right 
shoulders  and  little  swaddled  babies  in  their  left  arms,  tlolmans, 
sabretaches,  towering  plumes,  powdered  heads  and  pigtails,  la  can- 
tiiiTcrc  dc  Vabny  in  a  little  Raffet  green-covered  cart  drawn  by  a 
white  donkey,  a  "  too-amiable  lancer,"  all  in  red,  making  love  to 
the  enthroned  proprietress  of  a  cafe  of  the  luiipire,  Jo.scphine 
and  the  latiics  of  her  court  walking  each  with  a  gorgeous  offi- 
cer,— and  it  is  inii)()ssii)k.'  to  decide  whicli  are  thr  handsonuT,  the 
women  in  their  scant  and  indiscreet  gowns,  or  the  men  in  their 
overloaded  nn'litary  pomp.  Interspersed  with  all  these  .ire  tin- 
Cytherean  and  licr  atttudants.  in  the  lightest  and  most  rt\  c-aling  ol 
draperies, — but  jiistifvin;.;  thcinscKcs  l)y  thrir  Nouth  and  brant)'. 
Ill  this  respect,  the  cortege  js  e\(ill(iit, — it  is  p»inliarl\- a  youthful 
(1  ■■lival.  None  of  the  miinnners  but  has  the  iVesli  smo<>thiu-ss  o| 
yoiitii,  men  .\\v\  uitincii.  Maii\'  of  lluin  air  \«  i\'  handsome  .md 
|)i(  tiiH',(|iic  ill  thcii  j'.ij.i  (list  II  inc.,  w  liii  li  tli(\-  \\k  \\\  w  itli  that  e.ise 
and  la(  I,  ol  self  (onsi  ioiisiuss  to  wIikIi,  .ipiMitiitU  .  oiiU  I  aln> 
iiiaslxcis   I  .III   .itlaiii       No   iKiiiliJi    .ind    iio   expense   seem   lo   li.ive 
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been  spared  here  ;  tliere  are  somewhere  near  two  hundred  persons 
in  tlie  parade,  and  at  least  two  dozen  liorses  and  white  asses. 
After  the  w  hite-wigged  and  pigtailed  regimental  band  which  leads 
the  array — the  advance  drummers 'and  fifers  being  very  little  and 
boyish  white  wigs  and  pigtails  indeed — come  Vn  General  and 
L Amoui\  handsomel}-  mounted,  riding  side  b}'  side.  The  general 
is  of  the  First  Empire, — and  not  at  all  of  the  theatrical  "  super  ;  " 
I'Amour  is  a  \'er\'  \-oung  woman,  riding  astride,  with  flesh-colored 
hose  on  her  round  young  legs  and  a  very  transparent  gauz.e  re- 
vealing her  round  }'oung  body.  She  sits  up  straight  on  her  horse, 
sedate  and  unembarrassed,  she  is  no  more  "  ashamed  "  than  the 
first  woman, — and  probabl}'  for  much  the  same  reason.  There  is, 
throughout,  a  species  of  sedateness  about  the  fun  and  the  demi- 
nudity  which  saves  it ;  there  is  no  indecency  or  vulgarity  except 
in  the  demi-nudit\-,  and  this  is  almost  so  frank  that  it  ceases  to 
be  indecent.  ]\Iuch  the  same  ma}-  be  said  of  ver}-  man\-  of  the 
habitues  of  this  hall,  excepting  probably  the  professional  dancers. 
There  is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  the  professional  paint  and 
the  professional  carriage.  They  are  the  most  presentable  mem- 
bers of  their  trade  ;  their  cheeks  are  as  }-outhfull\-  smooth  and 
translucent  as  their  \oices  arc  wheedling  and  pleasant.  The 
French  \-oung  woman,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  much  given  to 
having  a  pleasant  xoice, — ^not  so  enticing  and  low-toned  as  her 
English  neighbor's,  but  with  dulcet  falling  inflections.  Indeed, 
the  quite  young  French  person  of  both  sexes  is  ver\-  apt  to  be 
pleasant  to  IcKjk  upon,  much  more  delicate  and  less  robustious 
than  the  Britishers,  with  excellent  noses,  good  clear  e}'es,  reason- 
able mouths,  clear  translucent  olixe  skins,  and  beautiful  black 
hair.  Youth  seems  peculiarly  youthful  in  these  brunettes,  male 
and  female. 
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It  is  the  unrestrained  of  th\sjnn/cssc  which  finds  amphfication 
and  expression  in  these  corteges  of  the  Moulin  Rouge,  under  the 
skilful  manipulation  of  the  artists  Willette,  Roedel,  and  Vallet, — 
the  conventional  and  much  restrained  youth,  the  school-bo\-s 
always  accompanied  to  school  b}'  their  bonnes,  the  pretty  young 
ladies  who  have  never  been  permitted  to  walk  alone  in  the  streets 
of  their  native  town,  possibly  substituting  for  these  unknown  joys 
the  still  more  unbridled  ones  of  the  imagination.  At  least,  this 
is  the  warning  addressed  b\-  his  elder  Mentors  to  the  younger  man, 
British  or  American,  who  finds  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  freshness 
and  purity  of  these  conxent-bred  demoiselles.  Among  the  more 
ingenious  of  the  corteges  which  immediately  preceded  the  above- 
mentioned  one  of  A/ars  ct  J^iinis  were  the  Fete  du  Priiitcinps,  the 
Fetes  gnhxiites,  and  BoJieiite,  also  b\'  Rtedel  ;  the  1S06  h\  X'allet 
and  Ra-del,  and  the  Re  tour  de  la  Meeque  h\  Willette.  In  all  of 
these,  the  admirers  found  a  more  or  less  definite  note  of  sentiment 
or  [)hilosopln',  mingled  with  the  capricious  fancy  of  invention  and 
a(la[)tation,  an  abilit)'  to  range  very  widel)-  indeed  in  the  themes 
introduced,  but  al\va\'s  with  that  lightness  of  touch  u  liicli  is 
(jnalincd   in    Montniartre  as  /(\i^erete  zntiste. 

'i'hc  luie  dii  /'rii/fiii/f's  was  a  s\-niphony  in  greens  and  al- 
lows,— as  was  proper  foi-  an  allegory  ol  .S|)iing.  Tiu'  Sun  ap- 
peared ill  his  (li;iiiot  —regardless  of  gender — as  ,1  haiulsonir 
woiii.iii  ill  ,1  robe  of  ;^;ol(|,  her  head  and  her  ear  adorned  witli  sun 
Mowers  and  the  wheels  (  oiiiitei(<  itiii;;  tin  s.mie.  Ilie  Amoiii 
uliiili  lollo\\<(|  li(  I  was  the  Aii/i'iii  I'r  JA'/7, — according  to  the 
|e;.(  11(1  (,ii  III,  i.ii  ;  there  was  a  long  file  of  /u'ttri;e,>t/s  (which 
iiie.iir.  I)u<l',  ol  .ill  kinds,  jiK  liidiii;;  those  oil  the  human  visage). 
wine  bibbers  in  straw  lial  .  .iiid  led  iii.',(  .  with  ^;reen  piinpU-s  . 
I  <i,'i  I  dm  ,  ,   ,1    p, lintel    o|     the    vegetables   ol"    the    In  Ids,    whose    t  .11 
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was  decorated  with  the  attributes  of  his  profession,  and  also  with 
his  very  best  canvases,  and  a  pretty  httle  tender  group  of  Papil/oiis, 
or  butterflies,  genre  of  a  bonbon  box  cover.  The  Nid  iThiroii- 
dcUcs,  or  swallows'  nest,  was  a  garret  window  on  the  heights  of 
Montmartre, — thus  indifferent  are  youth  and  love  and  happiness 
to  the  accident  of  locality.  For  other  spring-like  things,  there 
was  a  page  from  the  Fainillc  a  Robi)isoii,  suggestive  of  Paul  de 
Kock,  and,  of  course,  Paul  ct  Virgi)tic  and  DapJiuis  ct  Chloc ;  and, 
for  practical  measures,  the  inevitable  allusion  to  the  remedies  of 
M.  Purgon  so  indispensable,  according  to  all  French  ideas,  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  This  procession  was  considered  to  be  singu- 
larly free  from  all  grossness  and  indecency  and  to  breathe  only 
wit  and  laughter  and  the  tenderest  sentiments. 

Of  a  different  quality  was  the  "  Return  from  Mecca,"  organ- 
ized by  Willette,  and  largely  a  medley  of  untranslatable  puns. 
At  the  call  of  the  Muezzin  from  his  minaret,  Ic  Doctcur,  presuma- 
bly Purgon  again,  advanced,  a  turban  rolled  around  his  hat,  a 
white  apron  concealing  his  little  round  stomach,  and  an  immense 
pair  of  scissors  in  his  hand.  Then  followed  the  EcJuilcs  dii  Le- 
vant, ccJicllc  being  one  of  the  inexact  words  in  this  language,  and 
signifying  at  once  a  ladder,  a  scale,  and  a  sea-port  of  the  Levant. 
M.  Willette's  version  was  that  of  a  ladder,  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  various  personages,  male  and  female,  in  various  stages  of 
night  and  other  undress  apparel,  chemises,  shirts,  cotton  night- 
caps, bare  legs,  etc.  This  was  supported  by  a  great  variety  of 
Orientals  of  doubtful  authenticity,  most  of  them  carrying  enor- 
mous knives  or  razors,  porters,  guards,  dancers  of  the  dansc  dii 
ventre,  a  Grand  Turk  who  was  a  near  relative  of  the  Grand 
Mamamouchi, — and  even  one  impaled  for  venturing  too  near  the 
grand  seraglio,  guarded  by  eunuchs  and  followed  by  the  Prophet 
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and  Moses.  For  the  necessary  feminine  element,  there  was 
an  Aiirorc,  lighth-  draped  in  gauze,  caressed  by  a  white  cat 
under  a  radiant  sun  ;  and  a  Niiit,  veiled  in  crape  and  stars,  who 
watched  over  a  Cage  dc  i' Amour,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  Bashi- 
Bazouks.  All  this  was  fol- 
lowed, as  a  sort  of  T envoi, 
b)'  two  remarkable  figures,  an 
absurd  Albion,  with  the  squir- 
rel mouth  and  the  long  front 
teeth  which  all  English  are 
supjiosed  to  possess,  her  sand}- 
hair  in  stiff  little  curls,  a  hel- 
met, a  trident,  a  ridiculous 
plaid  u  rajjped  around  her, 
carrying  a  "  reticule  "  marked 
"  (jin,"  and  terminating  in 
pantalettes  and  shoes  that 
were  supposed  to  represent 
those  of  an  "  old  Quakeress." 
This  grotc.s(|uc  figure  was  ac- 
companied 1))' the  somhic  fine 
of  a  I  liiidu  w  nman,  \  ainl\'  at 
t(  Miptiii;.;  to  conceal  under  her 
shroud  hke  cloak  her  \isagi' 
ravaj,;ed  l)\   1  h(    phi;.;iie, 

Ko-dd's    lulis    <iii/iiii/is 
w.v,    a     most     pi(lures(|ue    diversity    of    characUTs, —  iinisu  i.ius, 
(liiiilis  liinii^(Us,s,    (,'<in/is    ,  ham  [^l  ties,    eomeiiietm,    I 'Amour,    lii 
(  iihlie  ansie  (a  new  version),  and  an  lilvlle  villan^ioiu  in  luo  tab 
hanx,   nioiuiled    on    lait-.   (hawn    and    pu.hed   by   pielt\    be\\i|;i;ed 
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eighteenth-centuiy  pages.  In  the  first  of  these,  in  a  fine  field  of 
growing  grain  and  at  the  foot  of  a  little  cherry-tree  in  full  bearing, 
the  Boucher  or  Watteau  shepherd  knelt  in  adoration  at  the  feet  of 
his  beribboned  shepherdess.  In  the  second,  the  grain  was  withered 
and  beaten  down,  the  cherry-tree  was  all  but  leafless,  and  it  was 
the  distracted  shepherdess  who  knelt  and  implored  her  shepherd. 
However,  all  was  to  end  happily ;  after  all  came  the  wedding- 
procession,  dancing,  fluting,  and  joyful,  and  followed — as  the 
surgeon  follows  the  regiment  in  case  of  casualties — by  a  very 
stout  goddess,  Lucina,  on  a  little  car  of  her  own,  and  surrounded 
by  children.  The  1806,  something  like  the  Mars  ct  Vcmts,  was 
of  the  time  of  the  Empire,  the  old  soldiers,  the  young  recruits,  the 
cantinieres  furred,  befrogged,  and  yet  reasonably  decolletee, 
the  marshals,  the  heroes, — and  an  Aiii^c  dc  bataillcs,  a  graceful, 
terrible  reaper,  clothed  in  black  and  violet  crapes  sown  with 
"tears"  in  silver,  and  whose  very  scythe,  bright  and  shining,  was 
draped  in  heavy  mourning. 

Rut  these  divertissements  are  only  occasional, — it  is  the  dance 
wliich  is  the  great  business  of  this  establishment.  "  In  this  temple 
of  the  quadrille  natttralistc,''  says  M.  Henri  de  Weindell,  "all  our 
choregraphic  celebrities  of  the  public  balls,  pocta  viiiwrcs  of  the 
art  of  the  Rosita  Mauri  and  of  the  Subra,  have  made  their 
debut, — from  the  Goulue,  a  good  girl  with  a  bad  mouth,  but 
without  any  airs,  to  Nini-Patte-en-l'Air,  the  directress-foundress  of 
an  academy  of  chahnt,  not  including  the  poetic  Grille-d'Egout, 
Mome-Fromage,  and  Macarona,  and  not  forgetting  the  perfect 
waltzer  whose  troi  temps  so  made  these  ladies  delirious, — the 
illustrious  Valentin-le-Desos.se.  The  queen  Pomare  would  blush 
for  the  Goulue, — Valentin,  he,  blushed  for  Chiquard."  All  this 
glory  is  departing,  as   we    have    already  intimated,    the    modern 
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student  has  the  Morgue  in  his  \eins,  "  the  Enghsh  garments  and 
the  British  phlegm  are  the  st\-le  to-da\- ;  the  very  latest  fashion  is 
to  be  sportsman  and  to  thee-and-thou  the  jockeys.  Thus  the 
students,  the  real  students,  of  the  good  old  times,  no  longer  exist. 
The  female  student,  still  less.  The  actual  female  of  these  Mes- 
sieurs is  only  a  jointed  doll  of  commerce,  made  in  the  factories 
that  are  more  and  more  numerous  in  the  capital."  "...  All 
this,  because  the  youth  of  the  present  generation,  wearied  and  full 
of  bile,  do  not  cease  to  say  to  themselves  mentally :  '  Brothers,  it 
is  necessary  to  live  ! ' 

"As  if  it  were  necessary." 

The  poor  Chat  Noir  is  no  more,  "and  her  saucer  is  upset,"  as 
a  recent  chronicler  mourns,  but  the  space  in  the  history  of  popular 
art  and  artistic  amusements  in  Paris  occupied  by  this  cabaret  and 
its  founder  remains  a  very  considerable  one.  M.  Rotloljihe  Salis, 
}^cittilJiiiiiimc-cabarctici\  was  born  in  1S52,  the  son  of  a  distiller  ot 
Chatellcrault,  of  a  family  undoubteiU)-  noble,  having  hatl  the  right 
to  bear  a  count's  coronet  .since  the  twelfth  century.  One  of  his 
ancestors,  I  ^ouis-Rodolphe,  captain  of  Swiss  troops,  even  set  up 
in  one  of  the  great  fairs  a  thcMtre  of  inaiionnettes,  in  collabora- 
tion with  i'"u/<Ii(  r,  and  there  cxliihitcd  ,1  shatjow  pauttuninu'  that 
"  '.M<atl\'  |)l(  ascd  the  ladies  .ind  the  scholars,"  sa>-s  the  canon  Ko)-. 
In  tlic  (m||(-m-  of  (  hatclKraiilt  the  young  Rodolphe  did  not  tlis- 
tiii'MH  Ji  himself  as  a  scholai,  and  u  lun  he  Irtt  had  aci<)mi)lishrd 
little  beyond  covcrin';  tlu  margins  of  all  his  iioti-  books  uitli 
drawings, — accordin;.;  to  tin  ruK-s  of  (ondin  t  oblipaloiy  on  .dl 
buddini;  jMiiinses  Me  was  ac cordingl)'  piaicil  ni  a  wholesale 
.  ..innien  iai  e  .tabli'.hnicnl  in  I'onrs,  wliii  li  dealt  '\n  /,>//,  n/t,n,\. 
|iiinled  (olton.  niannlat  tinvd  ni  Roncn,  and  loi  w  Im  h  Iw  tra\ 
<  lied    .IS    a    I  oinnicr(  ial    salcsinan        In    one    of    his    i.>niiu\-.    lie 
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met  at  Poitiers  Georges  Berry,  a  law  student,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  journal  L Iiidiscrct,  which  appeared  "  several  times."  Salis 
sent  some  drawings  to  this  publication ;  resolved  that  he,  too, 
would  be  an  artist,  and  went  to  Paris  to  study. 

Needless  to  sa}',  he  brought  with  him  the  usual  paternal 
malediction,  and  the  usual  maternal  encouragement  given  in  secret. 
He  established  himself  in  the  Rue  de  Seine,  set  up  for  his  divini- 
ties, in  painting,  Delacroix,  Courbet,  Corot,  and  Gerome,  in  litera- 
ture, Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  Baudelaire,  and  Theophile  Gautier, 
and  among  the  masters  in  the  Louvre,  Lionarda,  Botticelli,  P'ra 
Angelica,  Mantegna,  Ingres,  and  David.  Notwithstanding  this 
catholicity  of  taste,  his  artistic  progress  was  not  rapid  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  he  founded 
the  Ecolc  vibrantc  or  iriso-siiln'crsivc,  composed  principally  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  and  which  occupied  itself  chiefly  in  the 
production  of  "  stations  of  the  cross  "  for  the  dealers  in  religious 
art.  One  sculptor  took  charge  of  the  heads,  another  of  the  feet. 
La  Gandara  of  the  draperies,  and  Salis  of  the  landscapes  and 
backgrounds.  There  were  some  distinguished  visitors  at  the 
atelier  in  the  Rue  de  Seine, — the  Prince  Karageorgewitch,  the  ex- 
plorer Bonvalot,  and  a  son  of  the  Minister  Persigny.  A  scion  of 
the  great  Spanish  family  of  Aledina-Celi,  it  is  recorded,  one  day 
borrowed  the  high  hat  of  M.  Salis  and  never  returned  it.  But 
poverty  prevailed,  the  chief  of  the  vibrant  school  bethought  him 
of  a  friend  at  Alarlotte,  the  painter  Camarroque,  who  enjoyed  a 
little  credit  in  an  inn,  and  set  out  on  foot  to  seek  him,  carrying  all 
his  possessions  on  his  back, — the  most  valuable  being  a  costume 
of  Don  C?esar  de  Bazan.  With  these  he  commenced  his  studies 
in  the  Gorge-au-Loup  and  at  Apremont,  living  on  mushrooms 
and  the  rabbits  of  the  State  preserves,  cooking  in  the  hollow  of  a 
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rock,  having  for  his  comrade  the  Swedish  painter  Tornoe,  who 
knew  only  one  word  of  French,  absi/it/ic ;  and  worked  only  at 
night,  being  a  painter  of  moonlights. 

All  this  was  more  amusing  in  narration  than  in  reality  ;  our 
hero  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  father's  house,  went  back  to 
Paris  and  commenced  courageously  to  work  again,  but  fell  sick 
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Trudaine.  His  father  wished  to  furnish  some  funds  for  this  enter- 
prise, and  thus  was  estabhshed  the  Cabaret  dii  Chat  Xoir,  on  the 
Boulevard  Rochechouart,  at  two  steps'  distance  from  the  ball  of 
the  Elysee-Montmartre,  in  the  building  afterward  occupied  by 
Aristide  Bruant.  This  was  in  February,  i88i;  among  his  asso- 
ciates and  supporters  were  several  of  the  most  distinguished  poets 
and  writers  of  the  ancient  Socicti'  dcs  Hydropatlics.  These  illus- 
trious ones  acquired  the  habit  of  meeting  every  Friday  afternoon 
to  repeat  their  rhymes  to  each  other;  after  much  solicitation,  the 
new  cabarcticr  obtained  from  the  Prefet  of  Police,  M.  Camescasse, 
the  privilege  of  establishing  a  piano  permanently,  and  Maurice 
Rollinat,  says  one  of  the  survivors  of  this  band.  "  could  then  sing 
for  us,  great  poet  and  incomparable  virtuoso  that  he  was,  his  fan- 
tastic poems,  his  music  of  terror  and  of  nightmare."  To  him 
succeeded  other  poets,  then  the  composer  and  singer  Georges 
Fragerolle,  the  musician  De  Sivry,  the  violoncellist  Tolbecq,  the 
pianist  Tinchant,  and — very  occasionally — Frangois  Coppee,  Au- 
banel.  and  Mistral.  The  great  public  followed  in  multitude,  a 
public  that  included  many  of  the  most  celebrated  artists,  actors, 
and  writers  of  the  present  day,  and  in  such  multitude  that  Salis 
was  obliged  to  take  measures  to  defend  his  Fridays  against  the 
invasion  of  the  outside  barbarians.  The  clients  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  various  ceremonies  before  being  permitted  to  enter, 
among  others,  that  of  passing  under  an  "  arch  of  steel  "  formed 
by  the  rapiers  which  the  habitues  took  down  from  the  trophies  on 
the  walls ;  nothing  would  keep  them  out,  and  in  one  of  these 
curious  struggles  Salis  was  wounded  and  one  of  his  waiters  was 
killed.  Finally,  the  faithful  were  compelled  to  meet  in  a  little 
apartment  at  the  back  of  the  establishment  which  the  proprietor 
entitled  L' Iiistitut. 
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Here,  more  chansons,  old  and  new,  were  sung,  among  others 
the  famous  A  Montniartrc,  by  Richepin,  Bouchor,  and  Tanzi,  too 
brutal  and  ferocious  to  be  repeated  in  public,  but  which  served  as 
a  model  for  Bruant  in  some  of  his  first  productions.  Here,  Coet- 
logon  brought  out  his  famous  Ellc  est  sauvcc,  iiotrc  saintc  Ripub- 
IiquL\  which  became  the  national  air  of  the  Butte  Montmartre ; 
and  here  the  poet  Jules  Jouy  made  his  reputation  with  his  Gaiua- 
h/it,  La  Tcrrc,  and  Lcs  Scrgots,  "  which  he  interpreted  on  the 
piano,  an  eternal  cigar — price  one  sou — in  the  corner  of  his  mouth 
and  his  '  melon  '  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes."  A  fair  idea  of 
the  quality  of  some  of  these  unconventional  ballads  ma\-  be 
gathered  from  one,  taken  almost  at  random,  of  those  in  favor  a 
few  years  ago  among  the  students.  A  youth  is  importuning  his 
mistress  who  has  quarrelled  with  him  and  refuses  to  ha\e  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  him.  Wearied  with  his  entreaties  ami 
with  his  ceaseless  demands,  she  finall}'  tells  him  that  she  will  for- 
give him  if  he  will  bring  her  his  mother's  heart,  taken  fresh  from 
her  body.  The  lover  hastens  home,  kills  his  old  mother,  cuts 
out  her  heart,  and,  taking  it  in  the  corner  of  his  blouse,  starts  on 
his  return  with  this  peace-offering.  Hut  as  he  runs  thiough  the 
narrow  .streets  he  stumbles  and  falls,  the  mother's  heart,  thrown 
some  distance  aJK  ar|  of  him  on  tlu-  stones,  sa\'s  to  him  softly  as 
he  rises:   "  I  last  tin. 11  hint  tliVMll',  my  son?" 

Naturall)',  such  a  force  makin;,;  f  ir  einancip.itioii  in  liti-rature 
and  ;iit  li,i<l  to  have  an  or;.;. in,  a\u\  the  jouinal  l.t  i/uif  .\'('//' w.is 
foiiiKled  b)'  Salis,  aiiled  by  (lenient  l'li\e  and  I'.njile  (ituuleau. 
I  li(i(  was  no  lac  k  of  wiiters,  ,ind  the  i  lever  aitists  fnrnisheil 
abundant  illustrations,  Henrs'  I'ille,  W'illelle.  ( iill.  T/es.  an*!  the 
first  effoits  of  Steinlen  and  ('.11,111  d'.\(  he  ,  the  lattei,  then  serving 
his  time  ,1  ,  a    .oMiei.  (  .line  |o  tlx    olfn  c  "  en  |i  mi  loin  oii  "  with  his 
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designs.     The  success  of  the  cabaret  was  bursting  its  walls,  the 
Seigneur   de   Chatnoir\ille-en-Vexin   succeeded   in   dislodging   an 
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unlucky  clockmaker,  his  neighbor,  but  this  accession  was  quite 
inadequate,  and  it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  new  lodging.    This  was 
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found  in  the  Rue  de  Laval,  later  Rue  Victor-Masse,  and  the  trans- 
ferral  was  made  in  great  pomp.  Two  Suisses  en  grandc  tcntie, 
superbly  arrayed,  led  the  march,  preceded  by  a  fanfare  of  trum- 
pets, then  came  Salis  himself,  he  having  assumed  for  this  occasion 
the  full  dress  of  a  prefet  of  the  First  Empire.  After  him,  two 
chasseurs,  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Chat  Noir  with  its  arms :  or 
an  Chat  dc  sable  passant  et  lanipasse  de  gueides,  with  the  legend : 
Montjoye  Montuiartre.  Four  servitors,  in  the  costume  of  Acade- 
miciens,  bore  Willette's  great  picture,  his  Farce  Doniine ;  and  his 
faithful  adherents  transported  the  portrait  of  Salis  painted  b\-  La 
(jandara.  The  smaller  articles  were  carried  in  a  hand-cart,  and  the 
procession,  lit  up  by  innumerable  torches,  traversed  the  exterior 
boulevards,  the  music  playing  miiuicts  and  gavottes,  and  finall}' 
entered  the  new  building,  the  front  of  which  was  adorned  with 
flowers  and  climbing  plants,  and  illuminated  bv  the  retl  light  of 
grotesque  lanterns  of  wrought-iron,  designed  by  Cirasset. 

This  fagade,  by  no  means  a  large  one,  was  one  of  the  minor 
sights  of  i'aris.  It  was  considered  to  be  in  the  style  of  the  ancient 
wooden  houses  of  Nuremberg,  but  the  resemblance  was  not  \er\- 
striking.  The  intrance  was  to  the  ri;^lil,  011  the  le\  el  dI  the  street. 
through  a  narrow  doorway  opening  niidei'  .1  high  gable  root 
p()i<  li.  I  o  the  ri;.;lit  of  tin's  eiitiMiue  an  affii  he  aimounced  the 
pro;.'r;iiniiic  of  the  cxcniu;.;,  and  on  it  the  ni.ijestu  Hlack  Cat  sat 
enthroned,  with  Ik  r  li.ilo  and  her  c-)-cvs  of  Hami-.  <  hi  the  eentri-  ol 
the  seir.nd  stoi)she  ap|)eare(l  again,  boldl)'  i  ai\  ed.  inunense  in 
si/.e,  and  in  thir  centre  o(  a  great  golden  "  glor\'.  "  such  as  the 
It.ili.in  .1  uli)lors  reserved  for  their  saints.  The  «-ffeet  of  this  ^\ka\ 
III, 11  I.  .nid  <;ohl<n  ^^\\\\\  m  th<'  nudst  ol  the  sombre  and  .jnainl  fa- 
(^,i(|<  ,  ni  iIk'  ((iiuinon|il.ii  e  lillh-  .t  1 .  .1,  w.e.  <|uile  nnpusinj.;.  (  )\«-i  the 
iiM_lil  h.ind  (,i,r,.ri    l.niliiu  ih.    <  ,il   .ippe.iied  anaiii,  as  a  swin^^in^; 
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sign,  climbing  easily  down  the  profile  of  the  crescent  moon.  The 
front  of  the  ground-floor  was  lit  by  Willette's  great  stained- 
glass  window,  Tc  Dcinn  Laiidamus,  or  Lc  Vcmi  if  Or, — the  first 
inscription  appearing  on  the  quarter  section  of  the  big  drum  that 
was  seen  at  the  extreme  right-hand  lower  corner  of  the  composi- 
tion. The  tops  of  other  instruments  of  the  orchestra  of  Life  rose 
above  the  lower  border  of  the  window,  held  by  unseen  musicians 
below,  and  in  the  centre  surged  up  the  chef  d'orchestre  with 
the  fleshless  head  of  Death.  Nearly  above  him  the  Golden  Calf 
.sat  enthroned  on  a  money-chest,  crowned  with  laurel,  stolid  and 
brutish,  and  to  right  and  left  were  depicted  the  evil  deeds  done 
by  his  worshippers.  At  his  feet,  a  mother  strangled  her  new-born 
babe ;  to  his  right  and  behind  him,  the  People,  stripped  of  every- 
thing but  their  broken  chains,  menaced  him  with  their  instruments 
of  labor,  and,  farther  to  the  right,  naked  Virginity  was  exposed 
for  sale.  To  the  left  of  the  golden  Fortune,  Poesy,  as  a  winged 
Joan  of  Arc,  holding  her  lyre,  was  restrained  by  a  hideous  Misery 
crouching  like  a  cripple  and  grasping  the  beautiful  mailed  knees 
of  tlie  singer ;  behind  her,  Potcutia,  gross  and  well-fed,  a  model  of 
his  factory  or  his  chateau  in  his  right  hand,  clutched  covetously 
with  his  left  the  wrist  of  the  youthful  ballet-dancer.  Amor,  who 
carried  on  her  charger  the  head  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist. 

As  will  be  seen,  there  is  an  acrid  taste  in  this  Art ;  the  cheer- 
ful, pagan  search  for  the  merely  beautiful  and  expanding  in 
decoration  and  form  and  color  is  not  enough  for  these  moderns, 
artists  and  writers,  and  they  seek  stronger  accents  in  the  portrayal 
of  human  misfortune  and  degradation.  But  it  is  scarcely  with  the 
eye  of  the  philanthropist  that  they  regard  these  depths ;  and  if 
they  do  damage  their  art  with  moralizing,  it  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  pointing  a  moral. 
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On  entering  the  narrow  doorway,  the  visitor  was  confronted, 
first,  with  a  gigantic  Suisse  in  an  imposing  costume  and  armed 
with  a  halberd  with  which  he  announced  your  arrival  b\'  strikino- 
the  pavement  with  the  butt  of  the  staff,  and,  secondly,  by  a  very- 
white  plaster  reproduction  of  the  Venus  of  Houdon.  On  the  left 
was  the  general  apartment  for  the  public,  called  the  Salle  des 
Gardes,  with  a  monumental  chimney-piece  (by  no  means  remark- 
able in  design)  by  Grasset  and  Charpentier.  The  ceiling  was 
supported  by  small  beams,  and  the  room  lit  by  fantastic  iron 
candelabra.  In  a  corner,  before  the  high  counter,  was  a  lectern 
formed  by  an  eagle  carved  in  oak  and  shadowed  b\'  tall  ]:)lants. 
Around  the  room  were  chairs  and  tables  for  the  drinkers,  and  on 
the  walls,  for  their  delectation,  four  panels  painted  by  W'illette. 
In  one,  the  Moulin  de  la  galcttc,  on  the  great  wings  of  the  mill, 
turning  in  the  air,  were  hung  or  were  clutching  desperately,  dead 
or  alive,  the  nude  figures  of  young  girls  who  IkuI  thrown  their 
caps  over  it  and  then  followed  them  themseKes.  To  throw  \our 
cap  over  the  mill  in  hrench  is  to  abandon  all  lestraiiit  and  to  bid 
defiance  to  public  oj)inion.  In  another,  the  dwalicr  dc  In  Mort, 
fledicated  tr)  the  King  of  I'mssia,  this  horseman,  lance  in  hand,  on 
a  bony  steed  caparisoned  in  black  and  hobbling  on  blooiK-  hoofs, 
led  the  advance  of  the  little  I' rem  li  siddiers  beating  the  charge 
and  li;iir  concealed  in  tlie  smoke  and  dust  and  llu-  folds  of  their 
[.Meat  liKolor  flag.  I'.eloii  tlxni  llained  tran(|uill\'  the  low  hoii/oii 
of  tlieii'  last  sinisel,  (  )pposite  iIkm'  two  wcic  Kobespiem,  Maiat. 
iind  h.nilon,  s<ated  in  a  e.ib.iK  t  .\\m.\  served,  jiiste.id  o|  i.ibbil,  with 
tlie  I  .it  ol  Hie  plolestinp,  (  liaikitte  ('o|(|.iy,  ami  the  i'lutssf  «i 
rdii/niii ,  licii/ied  virj'iii',,  nioniiti  il  on  liiiiiur,  lioises  ,iiid   |)ursiiing 

.it     l)li-.ll,ne(  k     speed     ll|(      lilllt      bllllil     |',im|     wli.i    II.  d    .lua)'   0\iT    liu' 

llo.iliiii;    pads  o|    the  w.it*  I   lilies. 
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Farther  on,  another  panel  of  wall  was  decorated  by  Steinlen 
with  a  many-colored  multitude  of  cats  mewing  toward  the  full 
moon  shining  on  the  horizon,  and  on  which  appeared  the  sinister 
silhouette  of  the  Black  Cat !  On  the  first  floor  were  two  more 
apartments,  more  reserved,  the  Salle  dii  conseil  and  the  Oratoirc ; 
and  on  the  second,  the  red  Salle  des  Fetes,  which  contained  the 
famous  Parce  Domini,  or  Requiem,  by  Willette,  brought  from 
the  Boulevard  Rochechouart,  and  in  which  the  naked  souls  of  the 
little  maids,  some  of  them  still  clinging  to  the  white  robes  and 
tapers  of  their  first  communion,  float  out  on  the  wintry  night  air 
over  the  sordid  factory  chimneys.  Below,  on  a  roof,  the  Black 
Cat  regards  them.  In  this  Salle  des  Fetes  was  set  up  the  fa- 
mous miniature  theatre  on  which  were  produced  so  many  novel 
masterpieces  of  the  scenic  art  that  quite  justified  the  artistic  repu- 
tation of  this  otherwise  somewhat  humbugging  tavern. 

One  evening,  on  arriving  at  their  favorite  haunt,  the  habitues 
of  this  establishment  were  not  surprised  to  see  in  a  corner  a 
species  of  guignol,  or  Punch-and-Jud)-  show,  and  to  hear  Salis 
announce,  with  all  his  peculiar  fervor  of  diction,  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  Theatre  du  Chat  Noir.  A  few  minutes  afterward,  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  Berline  de  T Emigre,  by  Henry  Somm,  and  it 
was  to  this  clever  pla}'wright,  and  to  Henri  Riviere,  designer, 
colorist,  inventor,  architect,  musician,  and  litterateur,  good  at 
everything,  that  the  renown  of  the  Chat  Noir  was  most  largely 
due.  A  few  days  later,  Riviere  conceived  the  idea  of  stretching  a 
sheet  of  white  cloth  across  the  little  stage  opening  and  of  causing 
to  defile  behind  it,  so  as  to  cast  their  shadow  upon  it,  the  sergents 
de  ville  cut  out  in  card-board,  while  Jouy  should  sing  his  Sergots 
as  an  accompaniment.  This  novelty  was  veiy  favorably  received, 
but    there   were    soon    discovered    various    inconveniences.     The 
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card-board  actors  were  too  frail,  and  were  replaced  by  more  endur- 
ing ones  in  zinc  ;  there  was  still  a  lack  of  color,  of  atmosphere,  in 
this  representation  all  on  one  plane,  and  the  "  sculptor  of  shadows 
with  a  penknife  "  undertook  to  represent  a  singer  promenading 
around  among  a  group.  He  succeeded  so  well  that  Caran  d'Ache 
recreated  his  Epopee,  which  he  had  commenced,  and  the  aston- 
ished spectators  saw  defile  before  them,  across  this  little  stage,  the 
size  of  a  genre  painting,  the  great  Napoleonic  epoch,  the  multi- 
tudinous little  silhouettes  presenting  themselves  in  a  little  world 
of  color,  of  light,  and  of  infinite  variety. 

"The  interior  of  the  theatre  of  the  Chat  Noir,"  says  AI.  George 
Auriol,  one  of  the  artists  who  were  of  this  band,  "  is  one  of  the 
things  the  most  complicated  and  the  best  organized  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  seen.  The  directors  of  the  Opera  would  be  dunifountled 
if  they  should  enter  it,  and  they  would  doubtless  appreciate  how- 
much  their  machinery,  as  considerable  as  it  is,  is  defective  w  lun 
compared  with  tiiis.  \'()U  cannot,  in  fact,  figure  to  )oursclf  how 
an  assistance  so  numerous  can  move  about  in  these  coulisses 
relativel)'  very  large  when  you  consider  the  lillk'  rectangle  ot 
canvas  on  which  these  tabieau.x  succeed  each  otlur.  Ilu'  ma- 
chinists are  twelve:  in  luinilx  r.  I  lu'\-  are  all  ol  lluin  \  er\'  caie- 
fiilly  trained,  and  cxcm  utc  the  \\\>y>\  diriK  iilt  changes  ol  scenes  with 
a  surprising;  unaniuiit)'  when  the  signal  is  ^i\iMi.  M.  I\i\iere  and 
his  assistant,  the  indclati;_;al)le  M.  jouaid.  who  li.i\i-  adopleil  lor 
their  principle  the  rule  to  nejdeit  nothiii}.;  in  order  that  e\erNtlung 
HM)'  l)e  per(e(t,  r|(i  not  he.jt.lte,  inoreo\cr,  to  iiitroduie  behind  the 
s(  cues  oni-  or  two  pi.ino,,  .in  o|i;an.  a  <t/t\/ii,  kettle  di  iiin-..  .md 
■  oiiie   (  hojjsler',,  w  heiie\  el  the)'  are   re(|nired. 

"All    ox)'h)'droi;eii    appaiatiis    ol    .1    s|>r(ial    model    linills   lIu- 
Hcreeii  against  whi<  h  the    ■ilhoiiettes  are  placed  .iiid  lluir  shailows 
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thrown  on  it.  This  ingenious  machine  is  confided  to  a  sort  of 
harp-player,  extremely  vigilant,  who  has  to  manage  no  less  than 
seventy  parallel  Avires  in  order  to  slide,  raise,  and  lower  the 
double  glasses  on  which  are  painted  portions  of  the  scenes.  These 
glasses,  invented  by  M.  Riviere,  are  covered  with  a  peculiar 
enamel,  and  fired  like  ceramics.  It  frequently  happens  that  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  them  five  or  six  times  before  succeeding  with 
them.  The  coulisses  of  this  curious  theatre  hav^e  a  width  equal 
to  that  of  the  salle  occupied  by  the  spectators,  and  they  are  ten 
metres  in  height.  They  are  therefore  proportionally  much  more 
considerable  than  those  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Chatelet.  The  ma- 
chinists, perched  upon  ladders,  or  installed  upon  the  little  bridges, 
wait  only  for  a  sign  from  the  director  to  allow  to  descend  from 
the  first  or  the  second  flies  the  scenes  which  are  there  arranged  in 
order.  Others,  below,  move  the  silhouettes.  All  this  ascends, 
descends,  rolls,  and  performs  its  evolutions  \'ery  rapidh\  without 
ever  having  the  slightest  error  to  regret." 

The  entrance  to  these  coulisses  was  originally  reached  by 
entering  the  court  of  the  building,  passing  through  the  kitchen. 
It  was  necessary  to  ascend  a  flight  of  fourteen  .steps,  to  a  landing 
place  of  planks,  then  another  flight  of  fifteen  .steps,  this  time  pro- 
tected b\'  a  double  rail,  to  gain  the  exterior  door  of  the  theatre. 
For,  the  coulisses  of  the  Chat  Xoir  were  stuck  on  the  outer  rear 
wall  of  the  building  like  a  wart, — an  immense  box,  constructed  of 
planks,  nine  metres  high,  nearly  as  main-  wide,  and  four  or  five  in 
depth.  Having  ascended  the  ladders  and  entered  through  the 
little  door,  the  visitor  passed  under  shelves  of  planks  loaded  with 
the  little  performers  in  zinc  and  found  himself  finally  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  theatre,  with  the  sensation  that  he  might  at  an}' 
moment  drop  off  into  space  with  the  whole  establishment.     For 
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the  weight  of  this  box  and   its   contents  was  very  considerable, 
and  the  means  of  anchoring  it  to  the  wall  of  the  buildincr  were  not 


/if  •-# 
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four  metres  in  height, — so  small,  and  with  so  much  gunpowder 
burned  in  them  during  the  course  of  the  performances,  that,  when 
the  play  was  over,  the  assistants  were  in  the  habit  of  descending 
into  the  kitchen  to  pick  out  with  pins  the  grains  of  black  powder 
buried  in  their  skins. 

At  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1893- 1894,  the  salle  du 
theatre  of  the  Chat  Noir  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved. 
On  the  walls  were  panels  by  Jules  Cheret,  engravings  in  color 
{clirovioxylogj-apliiqiics)  executed  by  Riviere,  Louis  Morin,  Lau- 
trec,  Auriol,  and  others,  and  a  cheerful  frieze  of  black  and  white 
cats,  borrowed  from  Grasset's  fagade,  gambolled  around  the  top 
of  the  walls.  The  Journal  dti  Chat  Noir,  having  been  sold  by 
Salis,  the  administration  of  the  theatre,  with  the  concurrence  of 
its  friends,  founded  a  new  humorous  organ,  La  Vic  drolc,  some- 
what upon  the  plan  of  the  admirable  Flicgendc  Bliitttcr  of  Munich. 
The  tragedies,  comedies,  farces,  pantomimes,  and  pieces  set  to 
music  that  were  brought  out  at  this  theatre  were  noticed  at  length 
by  the  dramatic  critics  in  the  course  of  their  weekly  or  monthly 
resumes,  and  generalh'  with  a  much  greater  unanimity  of  approba- 
tion than  in  the  case  of  the  larger  temples  of  the  drama.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  not  seen  this  apparently 
childish  method  of  the  stage  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary  in- 
genuity and  charm  of  the  work  of  these  artists.  M.  Salis  himself 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  stand  at  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
of  the  .stage — the  bottom  of  the  curtain  descending  to  the  level  of 
the  top  of  his  head — and  explaining  and  expounding  as  the  drama 
unrolled  itself  with  a  fervor  and  a  fluency  and  an  offensiveness  of 
diction  that  were  unrivalled.  "  Bojtrgcois  stupidcs,''  he  would 
begin  (according  to  a  stenographic  report),  "  you  who  are  listen- 
ing to  me  with  the  astonished  eyes  of  a  cat  crouching  in  the  ashes. 
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or  of  a  cow  watching  the  passing  of  a  railway  train,  drink  my  too- 
good  beer,  for  which  I  do  not  make  )-ou  pay  enough,  or  I  will  fire 
you  all  out !  You  have  come  here  only  to  be  stupefied  as  much 
as  you  deserv^e.  That  is  to  say,  immeasurably  {in-covi-mcn-stir-a- 
bl-c-vicnt).  Notorious  imbeciles  that  you  are,  empty  your  pockets, 
you  will  still  have  enough  of  them  for  your  money,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  shall  not  be  ungrateful.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while, drink,  nunc  est  bibcndum  !  to  that  Montmartre,  the  capital 
of  this  Paris  of  which  you  are  the  privy  parts,  to  that  Mont- 
martre, I  say,  shall  shine  like  the  lantern  of  the  Tour  Kiffcl,  that 
phallus  of  the  capital,  as  the  Chat  Noir  is  its  brain  and  as  the 
Moulin  de  la  Galette  is  its  soul !     Amen  !      Waiter,  beer  !  " 

In  January,  1896,  the  Chat  Noir  intended  to  leave  Mont- 
martre, "  the  brain  of  France,  to  draw  nearer  to  the  heart  of 
l^aris,"  as  its  proprietor  explained,  but  this  breaking  up  was  post- 
poned for  a  year,  and  then  the  departure  was  made  to  Saint 
Petersburg,  to  winter  there, — piobabl)-  w  ith  a  \iew  ol  cementing 
the  Russian  alliance.  In  the  future,  another  and  e\'en  finer  estab- 
lishment is  proposed,  somewhere  on  tiie  grand  boulevards. 

This  departuR--,  however,  by  no  im-ans  Icit  this  pioinising 
field  iiiK  iillivalcd.  The  success  of  "  the  ( 'onicdieT-'raiK^aise  ol 
the  diiihii s-( Iniioiscs','  as  it  has  W-vw  (ailed,  oinl)rrs-chiiU)iscs 
being  shadow-pantomime,  phantasmagoria. — ixciti-d  a  multitude  of 
imitators  of  the  more  readil)'  imitated  details.  The  \'oung  poets 
Montmartrois.  who  at  first  l)rou;.;lit  then  iliMues  aMxiousi)-.  "thiir 
^/7///r/v  [  horse  mane  |  tumbling,"  to  Salis  foi  his  majestie  appiov.il 
and  a(  < cplaiK c,  now  (aii\'  tluni  to  «>lliei  mails  I  In-  I-Aposi- 
tioii  I'liivcrselle  of  |X,S(,  eiKiMiiap.ed  -;reatly  the  I'aiiM.ms  in  the 
habit  of  d(  iii.indiiii;  iiielod)  with  lluir  beveia|;«'s  in  lluii  >  ale-. 
A   "  l»o(  k  "   witJHiiit    "  T/i^anes  "   w.is    no    loiim  1    a    hoik 
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without  music  had  no  fla\or.  Licjuor  and  harmon}-  must  flow  to- 
gether. Even  in  the  quarters  the  most  strictly  commercial,  as  in 
the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg,  the  cavcaii.x  dc  chaiisoiiuicrs  mierht 
be  found.  In  the  eccentric  quarters,  they  swarmed, — in  every 
possible  variety  of  wilful  eccentricity,  vulgarity,  and  bad  taste. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  Mirliton,  established  in  1888  by  Aristide 
Bruant  in  the  original  locality  of  the  Chat  Noir,  and  still  main- 
tained b}'  him,  with  the  assistance  of  Raphael,  Jules  Marie, 
Claudius,  and  Dranoel.  Chansons,  old  and  new.  A  journal.  La 
La)itcrnc  dc  Bniaiit.  Permanent  exhibition  of  designs  by  Steinlen, 
Lautrec,  Alfred  le  Petit,  and  others.  Opens  at  nine  o'clock,  en- 
trance free,  but  the  bocks  are  sixty-five  centimes.  The  patrons 
are,  in  addition,  treated  to  torrents  of  invectix'e  by  the  master 
himself,  in  imitation  of  .Salis.  His  portrait  has  been  drawn  by 
Georges  Courteline : 

"  One  dog,  two  dogs,  three  dogs,  a  pair  of  boots.  Pantaloons 
of  ribbed  velvet,  completed  by  a  double-breasted  hunting  ve.st  with 
metal  buttons.  A  red  comforter  in  the  month  of  Ma}',  a  red  shirt 
at  all  seasons.  Under  a  vast  hat,  in  the  st\'le  va-tc-faii'c-Ianlain\ 
the  handsome  and  mild  head  of  a  resolute  Chouan.  The  passer-by 
stops  and  asks  himself  in  anxiet}- :  '  Boii  Dicii !  Whatever  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  can  that  be  ? ' — That,  that  is  Montmartre, 
the  whole  of  Montmartre.  which  is  taking  the  fresh  air  at  the 
door,  that  is  Aristide   Bruant." 

He  is  neither  a  Breton,  nor  a  Chouan.  nor  a  hunter,  and  his 
costume  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  self-appointed  role  of  singer 
of  the  songs  of  the  poor  and  debased — preferabh-  the  latter.  His 
success  was  coincident  with  the  curious  interest  in  tiie  canaille 
suddenly  developed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  respectable  classes 
of  the  communit}^     It  became  the  mode  in  Paris,  as  it  has  been 
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elsewhere,  to  go  "slumming,"  to  explore  the  haunts  of  poverty  and 
crime,  and  even  to  augment  the  manifestations  of  poverty  and  crime 
by  encouraging  such  works  of  the  imagination  as  the  chansons  of 
Hruant,  his  "  epopee  of  beggars,"  his  "  ordnricrc  poesic."  Fine 
ladies  might  be  seen  visiting  such  localities  as  the  cabaret  of  Pere 
Lunette  and  shuddering  delightedly  at  the  contact  with  brutality 
and  filth.  The  "  naturalistic  "  and  "  realistic  "  schools  of  literature 
had  much  to  do  with  originating  and  encouraging  this  aberration, 
and  the  theatres  came  to  its  support  with  such  works  of  the 
drama  as  Jean  Mayciix  and  others,  in  which  the  characters  were, 
all  of  them,  i:^igolos  and  gio^olcttcs.  At  the  present  day,  the  cabaret 
of  the  Mirliton  is  one  of  the  diversions  of  the  capital.  When  the 
visitor  approaches  it,  it  is  mysteriously  closed,  the  shutters  all  up. 
Me  rings,  the  door  is  opened  carefull)'  by  a  Levitc  of  the  gutter; 
the  guest  enters  cloubtfull)-,  and  is  immediatcl\'  Iiailed  b\'  a  "jo>'- 
ous  "  refrain  which  cannot  be  ])rinte(l,  e\cn  in  I-'rcnch,  without  a 
great  many  asterisks.  If  he  has  a  lad\'  on  his  arm,  this  welcome 
is  freely  interspersed  with  the  word  made  historic  by  Cambronne 
at  Waterloo.  Up  and  down  the  central  aisle,  between  the  tables, 
the  master  circulates,  bestowing  his  insults  freel\'  u|)on  his  llock. 
When  he  sings  one  of  his  masterpieces,  \\v  geneiall\'  demands 
Ihal  the  audience  shall  join  in  the  elionis,  and  i(  this  is  not  done 
to  his  lil.ing,  he  slops  the  nnisie  and  distributes  .1  h«.-sh  \oJK'y  ol 
.ibuM-.  In  these  son<.;s  may  b<'  loimd  "the  exact  expri'ssion  of  all 
the  vile  sentiments  ol  oiu"  soul,  rendered  b\'  a  (  \iiieal  ])hiloso|)lnM 
whom  I  )iogcncs  uoiild  dcmbtless  h.i\c  reeoiMii/ed  as  the  man  loi 
whom  he  was  seeking,'.  /'tir/>/iiif"  sa)s  Kotlolpiu-  l)ar/.ens,  one  »»l 
I'liiant'.  arlmirers,  "  it  is  ad\isal)le  not  to  be  ni(  <•  in  ears  or  nose!" 
At  ill!  (  abarel  de  I'Aiie  Kon[;e,  loinieil)  (  abaiel  de  la 
(iiand'  I'lnli  ,  ni  the  ,\\ cniie   rnnlanie.  llieic  aif  elinnsonSilHthHHtS 
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sung  by  Gabriel  Salis,  and  hearings  of  other  Montmartrois  singers, 
with  mural  decorations  by  Steinlen  and  other  clever  artists.  At 
the  Cabaret  des  Quat-z-Arts,  on  the  Boulevard  de  Clich)-,  the 
programme  is  somewhat  more  ambitious.  In  addition  to  the  ren- 
derings of  "  the  strange  Vong  Lug  with  the  bushy  hair  and  the 
hairy  beard,  reciting  the  sombre  melopoeia  of  the  '  pairo  popit/o,' 
of  whom  he  evokes  the  image  emaciated,  ragged,  tattered,  suffer- 
ing, with  the  constant  refrain,  aching  in  its  monotony,  of  a  slow 
phrase  psalmodied  as  in  organ-music,  which  makes  you  shiver  " 
(this  is  the  description  of  M.  Leo  Claretie),  there  are  other  chaii- 
sonnicrs  Moiunartrois  nightly,  and,  twice  a  month,  on  Sundays, 
Matinees-Conferences  with  the  songs  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  those  of  the  provinces  of  France,  by  M.  Clovis  Hugues  and 
others.  There  are  also  decorations  and  permanent  exhibitions  of 
the  works  of  the  painters  of  Montmartre.  Le  Conservatoire  de 
Montmartre,  established  in  an  ancient  abbey  of  the  eleventh  century 
on  the  Boulevard  Rochechouart,  has  a  Theatre  d'Ombres,  main- 
tained by  the  designers  MM.  Griin,  Uzes,  and  others,  poets,  chan- 
sonniers,  decorations,  and  a  gallery  of  crayon  portraits  of  celebrities 
of  Montmartre  by  Redon;  Le  Carillon,  Rue  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
has  a  programme  of  chansons,  saynetes,  and  chimes  of  bells  {car- 
illojis) ;  La  Fourriere,  Rue  de  Douai,  one  of  chansons,  revues,  and 
saynetes ;  Le  Treteau  de  Tabarin,  Rue  Pigalle,  revues  d'actualites, 
poets,  and  chansonniers.  At  the  last  named,  there  is  no  tabarinagc 
[buffoonery  or  scurrility]  at  all.  La  Roulotte,  Rue  de  Douai,  has 
much  the  same  character.  The  first  twelve  rows  of  seats  are 
known  as  Fautciiils  Sarccy,  after  the  eminent  critic,  so  recently 
deceased,  and  the  others  as  Fautcnils  dc  Santc  [health].  There 
are  also  the  Coq  d'Or,  the  Elephants,  the  Chien  Noir,  and  other 
animals. 
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Somewhat  more  theatrical  in  their  performances,  giving 
comedies,  vaudevilles,  operettas,  pantomimes,  etc.,  are  La  Cigale, 
Boulevard  Rochechouart,  the  Divan  Japonais,  Rue  des  Martyrs, 
Les  Capucines,  on  the  boulevard  of  the  same  name,  formerly  the 
Theatre  Isola,  the  Fantaisies-Nouvelles,  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg, 
and  the  Folies-Belleville,  Rue  de  Belleville.  Of  the  more  eccen- 
tric ones  are  the  Cabaret  du  Ciel,  on  the  Boulevard  de  Clich>-,  in 
which  the  waiters  are  all  attired  as  angels,  with  great  wings  at 
their  backs  and  blonde  wigs,  and  the  Cabaret  de  I'Knfer,  on  the 
same  boulevard,  in  which  the  guests,  on  the  contrary,  are  ser\ed  by 
men  disguised  as  demons.  In  the  former,  they  are  entertained 
by  "  mystical  illusions,  celestial  songs,"  etc.,  and  in  the  latter,  b\- 
"  diabolical  illusions,  seances  of  Black  Magic,"  etc.  The  latter  is 
also  adorned  with  paintings  by  Reitel  and  Valton.  On  the  Place 
Pigalle,  the  Rat  Mort  derives  its  name  from  a  little  accident  that 
occurred  there  s(;me  twenty-five  )'ears  ago, — the  painter  Marclial. 
Leon  Goui)il,  Victor  Davau,  and  Olivier  Metra,  ch()])ping  in  one 
afternoon  to  take  their  "  aperient,"  found  the  establishment  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement, — an  enormous  dead  rat  had  just  been 
discovered  in  the  beer-pump.  "C'csf  ici  Ic  ((ifi  t/ii  Rdt  iiiorty 
exclaimed  Marchal  ;  (i<)ii|)il  ]),iinl((l  the  imtortuiiati'  .miin.ii  on  tiu- 
ceiHng,  and  I  )avau,  later,  c.xic  iitcd  four  obloiii;  paui-ls  w  liii  h  ->till 
decorate:  the  walls,  it  has  long  been  the  resort  t>l  painters  and 
other  artisls,  and,  of  laic  \iars,  it  is  whispered,  of  a  peiiiiiarl)' 
ol)j((  tioii.ibic  (oiin  ol  fiiiiininc  \icc.  I)a\.ni,  the  painter,  one  ol 
tli<  (  (1(1)1  itics  of  Montni.ii  tic,  (|((  oi.itcd  .ilso  the  basenienl  ol  La 
I  inic  ijiii  (lie,  in  llic  Rnc  I' i  Mil. line,  willi  .1  series  ol  piitures  ifprc- 
seiiting  a  laniil)'  of  pii.;s  in  llic  dillcK  iil  phase-,  ol  liiinMH  lile,  — 
prtfcniKc  bejiii.;  giscii  to  those  u  hit  li  lend  tlientselves  most 
n.KJily    Id   ponio|.;rapli)'.      I.ti  Iniu    (/in  fi/t    |tlie   so\s    who   spmsj 
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has  been  a  favorite  legend  for  \ariou.s  hostels  and  cabarets  ever 
since  the  famous  original  animal  who,  in  1466,  under  Louis  XI, 
was  trained  b\'  her  master,  one  itinerant  Grillet  Soulard,  to  sit  up 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  women  and,  holding  a  distaff  in  one 
fore-hoof,  draw  the  thread  from  it  with  the  other.  As  was  to 
have  been  expected,  this  somewhat  surprising  performance  was 
declared  by  the  churchmen  to  be  evidently  the  work  of  the  demon, 
and  poor  Grillet  Soulard  and  his  sow  were  burned  together,  for 
witchcraft,  on  the  Place  de  Greve. 

Davau  is  in  appearance  somewhat  the  manner  of  man  who 
might  be  surmised  from  his  paintings, — in  bulk  and  strength 
enormous,  with  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  a  bull,  and  with  his 
brutal-looking  nose  broken  b>'  a  blow  with  a  musket  butt.  On 
his  arms  and  body  he  carries  the  scars  of  some  thirty  knife  cuts, 
received^m  open  warfare,  and — as  may  be  supposed — his  services 
as  "  bouncer  "  at  the  Truie  qui  File  are  very  effective.  Neverthe- 
less, his  legitimate  profession  is  that  of  carver  of  precious  stones, 
and  his  work  in  cameos  is  said  to  be  marvellously  fine. 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  of  these  founders  of  eccentric 
cabarets  is  Maxime  Lisbonne,  ex-colonel  of  the  Commune.  It 
was  he  who  invented  the  famous  Taverne  du  Bagne,  in  which 
every  effort  was  made  to  recall  to  the  mind  the  galleys  which  he 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  avoid.  This  was  at  first  a  tem- 
porary structure  erected  on  an  unoccupied  lot  belonging  to  the 
city,  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  Rochechouart  and  the  Rue 
des  Martyrs.  It  was  a  wooden  building  with  a  long  glass  front ; 
after  remaining  some  six  months  in  its  first  locality,  it  was  trans- 
ported to  Belleville,  where  it  did  not  endure  much  longer.  The 
ex-colonel  then  found  on  the  Boulevard  de  Clichy  a  large  empty 
building,  which  he  transformed  into  the  Fritcs  revohitionnaircs, — 
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these  comestibles,  potatoes  or  little  fish  neatly  fried  in  butter, 
being  served  through  the  city  by  little  carts,  panicrs  a  saladc, 
drawn  by  ponies  and  preceded  by  mounted  estafettes  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  gendarme  of  1830.  When  their  popularit}'  seemed  to 
be  waning,  the  proprietor  closed  up  the  front  of  his  establishment 
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witii  siiiittcrs  of  till  or  /iiic.  Iciiviii).;  only  two  low  .mil  ii.iirou 
doorways,  l<e])t  (  loscd  .iiid  p.idioi  k<(l.  o\  (  1  w  Im  h.  in  ird  li'ttiTs, 
were  the  1  u  o  iiolifK  .itioiis  :  /.iifii,-  ,/,\  ,  ,>n,/,iinn,s  .md  .S<'/7/V  ,tiS 
Hhhis.  Ill  .1  tii,iiiid(  Mispnidcd  o\(  1  the  rentic  tif  thr  fn»nt.  two 
sides  of  whi.  Ii   boK    the  words    /,i;;iHi    i/i(  /'./.).'//<.  weir  the  IrtliMs 
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T.  F.,  and  along  the  cornice  was  Dante's  celebrated  inscription 
over  the  entrance  to  Hell,  signed  Dante,  and  followed  by  an- 
other:   On  cii  rcvient  [Return  is  possible],  signed  Lisbonne. 

The  visitors  were  received  by  two  convict  guards,  with  suffi- 
ciently gallows  countenances,  who  announced  their  entry  and  the 
appropriate  crime  for  which  they  had  been  condemned.  After 
traversing  the  first  apartment,  a  second  was  entered,  which  was 
ornamented  with  scenes  from  the  galleys,  portraits  of  celebrated 
Communists,  and  Maxime  Lisbonne  himself  in  every  aspect. 
This  apartment  was  lit  by  oldish  lanterns,  furnished  with  simple 
tables  and  benches  in  whitewood,  and  the  service  was  by  apparent 
convicts,  wearing  the  prison  uniform  of  red  vest  and  green  cap, 
and  dragging  after  them,  attached  at  the  waist  by  a  chain,  a  ball 
of  hollow  metal  in  which  they  kept  their  money.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  room  there  were  arranged,  behind  iron  bars,  various  tableaux 
vivants, — convicts  at  work  in  their  cells,  forge  and  necessary  im- 
plements for  putting  irons  on  prisoners,  etc.  As  the  curious  were 
much  more  numerous  than  the  thirsty  among  the  visitors  to  this 
estabhshment,  no  one  was  allowed  to  depart  through  the  door, 
Sortie  des  Uteres,  without  a  ticket  representing  the  price  of  a  con- 
soinviation  disbursed  by  him.  It  was,  however,  sufficient  to  pay, — 
the  drinking  was  not  obligator\\ 

M.  Lisbonne's  inventi\e  powers  were  by  no  means  exhausted 
by  these  creations.  He  afterward  set  up  another  drinking-place 
in  w'hich  each  client  sat  at  a  table  painted  red,  sang  de  bcctif,  and 
had  over  his  head  a  guillotine  of  the  same  color,  with  its  knife. 
His  latest,  however,  is  more  cheerful ; — this  is  the  Casino  des 
Concierges,  not  far  from  the  establishment  of  Bruant,  and  in 
which  everything  is  contrived  to  suggest  the  persons  and  habits 
of  these  Parisian  house  guardians.     The  waiters  wear  the  costume 
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of  the  traditional  M.  Pipelet,  who  represents  this  guild,  the  blue 
apron  with  a  bib,  the  feather  duster,  the  velvet  skull  cap,  the 
handkerchief  in  blue  squares.  The  walls  are  covered  with  ap- 
propriate inscriptions :  "  Speak  to  the  Concierge,"  "  Wipe  your 
feet,"  etc. 

Another  example  of  this  apparently  misdirected  energy  is  the 
Coup  de  Gueule,  the  door  of  which  is  opened  for  you  by  a  rail- 
way employe  who  touches  his  cap  to  you  and  invites  you  to  take 
your  seat  in  a  little  tram-car  running  on  rails.  This  traverses  a 
corridor  ornamented  with  designs  and  inscriptions,  and  disembarks 
in  a  little  depot  where  the  singers  perform  to  the  accompaniment 
of  pianos  and  flutes.  One  of  the  musicians  even  renders  the 
Tc  Dunn. on  a  child's  tin  trumpet.  The  /ogc  dlioniuur  is  a  tram- 
car  draped  and  decorated  with  flags.  On  the  grand  boulevards, 
the  cafes,  in  their  thirst  for  novelties,  took  uj)  the  latest  disco\eries 
ill  science  and  converted  themselves — as  it  were — into  prepaiator)' 
institutions  for  the  college  faculties.  Under  the  usual  apartment, 
ill  which  the  consumption  of  bocks  and  tobacco  went  on,  was 
another,  in  which  grave  Messieurs  with  decorations  in  their  button- 
holes carried  on  conferences  and  experiments  in  ctni }iitUoi:[raf>liu\ 
ratlioyiuif^hir,  and  Juui.\iii(>S(  cp'u-  in  the  midst  ol  a  w  ildi'rni-ss  of 
retorts,  lubes,  dynamos,  and  wilts.  i'lu'  mar\c'ls  ol  the  \-ra\'s 
were  demonstrated, — amongst  ollieis,  their  c-fficaiy  in  distinguish- 
ing between  true  and  imitation  diamonds,  thi-  lormer  always  ap 
|)earint;  upon  the  plates  as  white  and  the  latter  as  blaik.  At  the 
l).i<  I,  r,(  ihi.  l,il)or,i!.ir\'  was  a  laige  screen.  Inhiml  whieli  was 
|)l. 1(1(1  a  pompier  111  iiiiiImiiii,  his  bias-,  helnirt  on  iiis  IhmiI  ;  the 
X  Slralilen  traversnii;  the  ■..  1  een,  the  i  lollies,  liu'  ll.sji.  re\  «-.»le»l 
on  Ihe  Inniinoiis  l)a(  kiMdund  ,1  '.LelitdM  wcaiinp.  a  luass  h«'lnui  ! 
Ami  on  IJK    (iIIk  I     .idr  ..I    the  paililiou   mip.lil    !•«    luai.l   the  \  oicc 
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of  a  customer:  ''Gar^on!  nn  hock!"  and  the  response:  "'Baomnf 
voilaf" 

Equal!}-  effectix'c  was  the  diversion  offered  by  the  Cabaret 
Macabre,  or  Antre  du  Neant,  opened  in  1895  or  1896.  The  en- 
trance-door was  draped  in  those  black  hangings  spotted  with 
*'  tears "   in   silver  which   are  used   at  the  doors  of  churches   in 
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funeral  ceremonies.  The  drinking-place  was  likewise  hung  in 
black,  decorated  with  trophies  of  thigh-bones  and  skulls,  and 
feebly  lit  by  funeral  torches  which  ga\e  a  livid  and  cadaverous 
tinge  to  ever}'  countenance.  The  beer  was  served  in  cups  which 
imitated  the  tops  of  skulls.  Frequently  a  catafalque  was  set  up 
in  the  room,  in  all  its  gloomy  pomp,  while  the  organ  rendered 
lugubriously  the  Dies  tree.  At  the  end  of  the  room,  in  full  view 
of  every  one,  an  empty  coffin  was  placed  upright,  and  o\er  it 
appeared  in  letters  of  silver  on  a  black  ground  the  word  Biere. 
(This  was  a  pun.)  Any  one  of  the  spectators  was  in\itcd  to  take 
his  place  in  this  coffin,  but  if  no  one  volunteered,  one  of  the  em- 
ployes was  used  for  the  purpose.     Over  the  figure  of  this  person 
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a  shroud  was  thrown,  which  left  of  him  nothing  visible  but  his 
liead,  and  it  was  then  announced  that  the  final  decomposition  of 
this  living  corpse  would  now  set  in. 

In  fact,  before  the  eyes  of  all,  the  last  great  change  took 
place.  The  orbits  of  the  eyes  seemed  to  become  empt}-,  the 
dreadful  grin  of  the  skeleton  appeared  through  the  disappearing 
visage,  the  rows  of  the  ribs  through  the  fading  and  dissolving 
flesh,  unnl  finally,  in  place  of  the  flesh-and-blood  body,  appeared 
only  the  fleshless  bones,  yellow  as  in  the  grave  or  white  as  in  the 
laboratory.  All  this  was  accomplished  by  the  well-known  optical 
trick  of  the  mirror, — between  the  spectators  and  the  coffin  was 
I)laccd  vertically  a  great  transparent  sheet  of  pure  glass,  set  across 
the  line  of  vision  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The  inquisi- 
tive were  prevented  from  walking  into  this  glass  b\'  a  chain 
stretched  across  the  room  in  front  of  it  and  parallel  to  it.  Through 
this  glass  the  coffin  was  seen  as  through  the  emjit)'  air.  The  coffm 
was  strongly  lit  up  by  gas-burners  or  electric  lamps  concealed 
behind  a  screen.  To  the  left  of  the  front  of  the  spectators,  con- 
cealed from  them  by  a  lateral  iKirtition,  was  placed  another  coflni. 
similar  to  the  first,  hut  containing  the  skrlcloii.  and  also  eai)ai)le 
of  being  strongly  lit  up.  I'his  was  so  pl;u  cd  that,  wlii'ii  thus  illu- 
niiiiatcd,  its  rcHcwtion  would  fall  upon  the  glass  screen  e.xactly 
o\(r  the  a])parent  position  of  the  first  coffin  containing  the  living 
l)0(|\',  th(;  glass  screen  becoming  a  nnrror  whin  all  was  black 
l)(  liiii'l  il  Will  II  the  first  (  offin  was  lit  iip.iiitl  the  second  was  not. 
the  spe(  talois  saw  the  fust,  and  rv^v  7'<7'.nv/.  and  it  was  l)\"  ef.ulu.dlN' 
liiniiii;;  down  IIh'  li;;lit  on  the  fust  and  turniiii^  il  up  on  tlu" 
'.e<oi)i|,  tli.il  the  (  oiii  e.iliil  o|).  i.iior  produced  his  inicann)-  result 
I  lieic  were  two  or  time  o(  these  TaviMiU's  dii  NeanI  of  i\v  la 
Moll    ill    Paris,  founded   ou   the   (  Ik  .ip   oii|;inalilN'  of  pla\  iiii;    with 
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lugubrious  ideas,  of  "  making  the  Cauiardc  laugh,"  of  serving 
bocks  to  visitors  seated  on  coffins  instead  of  benches,  in  mortuary- 
chapels  hung  in  black,  but  the  baseness  of  their  wit  was  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  the  very  first  line  of  their  programmes,  an- 
nouncing the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer  in  the  most  execrable  and 
disgusting  of  puns. 

Other  proprietors  have  had  other  and  better  inspirations. 
The  Auberge  du  Clou,  on  the  Avenue  Trudaine  near  the  Rue  des 
Martyrs,  is  in  imitation  of  the  Breton  cabarets, — the  windows  with 
small  panes,  curtained  half-way  up  with  white  and  red  calico  and 
protected  by  thick  bars ;  a  screech-owl  with  extended  wings  nailed 
up  over  the  door,  and  the  sign,  an  immense  nail  painted  between 


CHANTEUSE-AMBULANT.     Drawn  by  M.  Lourdey. 


two  square  and  ancient  lanterns.  In  the  rustic  interior,  all  the 
woodwork,  ceiling,  stairway,  counter,  tables,  and  chairs,  are  in  a 
light-yellow  wood,  varnished  and  very  clean  ;  in  the  great  fire- 
place, whole    logs   are    burned  in   the   winter,  the   dishes  are  in 
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various-colored  porcelains,  and  the  wine,  white  or  red,  is  ser\ed 
in  earthenware.  This  rusticity,  however,  disappears  in  the  base- 
ment, the  four  walls  of  which  are  painted  with  the  wildest  imagin- 
ings of  three  painters  of  talent,  Willette,  Riviere,  and  Somm  ;  on 
the  first  floor  are  nine  panels  by  Willette,  somewhat  saner,  more 
charming,  and  which  console  the  visitor  for  the  indifferent  fare 
which  is  set  before  him. 

As  for  the  innkeeper  of  romance,  fat,  bountiful,  always 
smiling,  he  may  be  found,  very  nearly,  at  the  Tartine  Roche- 
chouart,  at  the  angle  of  that  street  and  that  of  Dunkerque,  but 
which  is  known  to  its  patrons  by  the  much  more  expressive 
phrase,  ./;/  Ban  Coin, — the  comfortable  corner.  These  patrons 
are  largely  artists  of  all  kinds,  fillcs,  and  work-people,  who  fra- 
ternize ca.sily  over  the  bread  and  ham  and  "  blue  "  wine  which 
"  Pere  Josnard  "  and  his  amiable  helpmeet  dispcn.se  at  all  hours  o{ 
the  day  and  night.  For,  though  in  accordance  with  ])(Wicc  regula- 
tions door  and  windows  are  all  closed  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  late  comers  have  only  to  cry  outsitle  once  oi"  twice  :  "  iV-rc 
J(jsnard,"  for  the  door  to  be  .set  ajar  wide  enough  for  entrance. 
Much  the  same  repnhensible  evasion  of  the  law  takes  place  at 
the  (iaiilois,  in  the  faubourg  iMoiitniaitre, — the  .vr/i^'vAv  aie  able 
to  see  the  closed  i)lin(ls,  but  not  to  hear  liic  nois\-  rumor  u  hicii 
lasts  ixhind  llnin  till  morning.  ilere,  the-  societ)'  is  sonuw  hat 
more  mixed,  ihc  billiard-tables,  those-  dev'oted  to  tlriiikini^.  are 
surroiui(l((l  all  ni;,;lit  b\-  a  niolle\'  crowd,  journe)  lui-n  |)iinteis 
from  till-  n<i;dil)oi  in;,;  |iul)lisliinj,;  houses,  street  \  eiiiiois,  street 
biillic',,  ,ind  a  miserable  and  inilm  I  iniate  (inwdol  women,  .\d 
joining  the  Theatre  .Saint  Martin  is  tin  Maiioii  des  Adrets.  niuler 
the  (Ifi^'ics  of  Robert  Maeaiic  and  lir.  liiiiid  Mertrand.  in  the 
iaiildin^;    inwlii<li   (li»  d   liedeiu    l.tniaitie        iiu-   ai  tm    Mousseau, 
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a  cheerful  liver,  who  created  in  L Assomvioir  the  role  of  Bibi-la- 
Grillade,  founded  the  Auberge  du  Clou  and,  later,  in  May,  1884. 
the  Manoir  des  Adrets,  a  Breton  inn  of  the  time  of  Louis  X\'I. 
This  establishment,  in  several  stories,  is  very  large,  with  wide 
stairways  and  smoked  rafters  in  the  ceilings;  all  the  furniture,  all 
the  utensils,  are  in  the  style  of  the  period,  as  are  also  the  costumes 
of  the  attendants.  In  the  sombre  and  vaulted  basement  the  visitor 
might  almost  think  himself  in  the  sallc  basse  of  an  old  chateau. 

Along  the  boulevards,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Madeleine 
and  the  Opera,  the  all-night  restaurants  are  numerous,  and,  mo.st 
of  them,  e\il.  They  are  haunted  by  the  wandering  crowd  of 
women,  and  the  prices  are  very  high, — "  e\er}'thing  is  charged  at 
a  triple  value,"  says  one  of  their  habitues,  "  and  you  are  ruined  if 
you  have  been  ill-ad\ised  enough  to  eat  lobsters  and  to  drink 
champagne  which  sours  your  heart  till  the  moment  when  the  owl 
of  morose  drunkenness  and  suicides  settles  down  on  the  empty 
glass." 

Another  of  these  nocturnal  institutions  is  the  all-night  bakery, 
such  as  the  Boulangerie  Chateaudun,  in  the  Rue  Lafa}'ette,  in 
which  fresh  bread  is  sold  without  interruption  from  morning  to 
night  and  from  night  to  morning.  "  In  the  distance  its  front 
windows  may  be  seen  illuminating  the  sombre  street;  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  it  is  crowded.  The  night-wanderers,  driven 
from  all  the  cafes,  from  all  the  beer-shops,  seek  refuge  here,  to 
drink  a  last  cup,  to  devour  a  last  morsel,  before  deciding  upon 
slumber.  A  pleasant  odor  of  hot  bread  comes  up  the  stairway 
which  descends  to  the  basement,  and  through  the  door,  left  ajar, 
ma\'  be  seen  the  red  light  in  which  dances  the  illuminated  flour- 
dust.  The  exclamations  of  the  bakers  ascend  on  these  waxes  of 
heat ;  one  of  them  shows  himself  occasionall}-,  naked  to  the  waist, 
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aiul  ofrci's  at  arm's  Iciv^tli   little   loaxcs,  <4<)lclcn  aiul  burning  h(jt. 
At  her  counter,  \.\\c  palfoiiiic,  M'aiiie  Riqiiicr,  always  sniilin;^,  prc- 
paiws    little    sandwiches,    presents    cakes    t(.)    her    customers,    and 
accepts   the    monc)'  which   it   <4ives   them  pleas- 
ure to  offer  iicr.    These  consumers,  standin;^-  or 
seated  at  table,  shout  and 
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servant,  X\v-to}tcJu\  who  never  cpiarrels  with  any  one.  A  ragged 
man  presents  himself  timidly  at  the  threshold.  And  he  is  given 
bread  and  sous.  Here  is  the  little  Chariot,  with  his  box,  come  to 
sell  perfumes  and  soap.  There  passes  a  philosophical  bow-wow, 
wagging  his  tail.  Then  enter  Ics  fillcs ;  and  the  tumult  increases. 
There  are  scufflings  around  the  tables,  hands  which  go  astray  in 
open  corsages  from  which  issue  the  breasts,  gross  fruits  of  white 
flesh,  presented  on  the  edges  of  plates,  and  the  laughter  is  mingled 
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with  obscene  words,  with  the  kisses,  Hke   the   billiard-balls   sent 
backward  and  forward  by  the  players." 

On  the  Latin  Quarter  side  of  the  river,  all  these  varieties  are 
repeated.  M.  Leo  Claretie  is  unkind  enough  to  say  that  among 
the  students  may  be  found  all  the  opportunities  and  all  the  ele- 
ments for  success  of  the  unworthy  cabaretiers,  who  replace  wit 
with  coarseness  and  invention  with  cursing.  "  The  greater  number 
of  the  restaurants  of  the  quartier,"  says  Henri  d'Almeras,  "abuse 
the  indestructible  appetites  of  their  customers  by  serving  them, 
generally  at  high  prices,  mixtures  which  have  no  name  in  any 
language,  cats'  brains  c'/i  vinaigrette,  sal  mis  of  rabbits'  tails,"  etc. 
Nevertheless,  he  cites  a  few  of  these  establishments  where  one  can 
feed  "tolerably  well,"  including  the  celebrated  eating-house  of  Pere 
Laveur,  in  which  Gambetta  used  to  loosen  the  floods  of  his  elo- 
quence and  in  which  M.  Maurice  Barres  ate  an  omelette  aiix  confi- 
tures. Le  Boulant  and  Le  Gandon  or  Foyot,  Rue  de  Tournon,  he 
says  are  reserved  for  students  who  can  spend  five  or  six  francs  a 
day  on  their  meals,  "  a  species  sufficiently  rare," — but  his  fig- 
ures are  too  low,  unless  he  counts  on  giving  his  student  not 
more  than  one  meal  a  day.  "  The  cafe  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
life  of  the  quartier  Latin  ;  it  corrects  that  which  might  be  found 
to  be  too  exclusive  in  the  instruction  of  the  Facultes.  One  goes 
there,  above  all,  to  talk  or  to  play,  and  one  stays  there  much  later 
than  in  the  establishments  of  the  Centre,  where  the  customers  are 
occasionals.  La  Vachette  is  the  cafe  of  the  goninicnx  of  the 
boulevard,  the  terrassiers.  The  etiidiant  rasta,  the  Roumanian, 
the  Demi-negro,  the  Crocodile,  are  not  uncommon  here,  and, 
as  the  mirror  does  the  larks,  so  do  they  attract,  with  their  watch- 
chains  of  brass  and  their  Rhinestones  disguised  as  diamonds,  the 
most  linppecs  of  the  women  of  the  quartier."     A  Rastaquoiiere,  in 
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the  slang  of  the  boulevards,  used  to  be  a  species  of  adventurer, 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  or  from  some  Danubian  or  South  Ameri- 
can State  generally,  much  given  to  swaggering  at  the  cafes  and  to 
meretricious  glitter.  "  Le  Soufflet  has  a  less  bedazzling  public, — 
very  many  students,  the  Saint-Cyriens,  the  Pol)-techniciens,  a  feu- 
professors. 

"  The  cafe  of  the  old  students  is  the  Source.  There,  they 
reign  without  partition.  They  come  there  as  '  neighbors,'  with 
their  pipe  and  their  young  woman.  Some  of  them  pass  their 
days  there,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  midnight.  The 
waiters  are  friendly  and  familiar,  as  in  a  cafe  of  the  proxinces. 
Bullier,  women,  the  professors,  the  examinations  for  which  they 
are  preparing,  the  money  for  which  they  are  waiting, — these  arc 
the  invariable  subjects  of  their  conversation.  Youths  from  the 
Midi  are  sufficiently  numerous  at  the  Source, — the\-  gargle  them- 
selves with  their  vowels,  and  when  tlic\-  break  out  in  laughter,  the 
piles  of  saucers  tremble  on  their  base.  The  compan\'  is 

more  mi.xed  at  the  Mahicu,  at  the  Cafe  ties  l-'xoles,  at  the  Cafe 
dcs  Thermes,  at   the   Cafe    ties    l^scholiers.  which,  with   its   stalls 
and   its  tables  (jf  old  oak,  resembles  a  ta\eiii  of  the   fifteenth  eeii 
tury." 

"  It  is  in  the  evening,  especiallx',  ahi)nt  nine  o'clock,  th.it  the 
lioiiievanl  [  .Saint-Michel  J  becomes  animated  and  gaw  Mefore 
the  three  traditional  cafes — I  ,a  .Sdince.  \'ai  hetti-,  and  .SouMlet  — 
the  tables  occii|)\'  nearlv  the  whole  width  n|  the  sidewalk,  and  the 
Indents,  looking  at  each  otlni.  p;iss  baikwaid  and  lorwaid.  1  he 
<  Ideis,  retinnetl  from  .dl  their  illusions,  t.d^e  then  i  oiler  lran(|iiill\' . 
tli<  voinip.er  ones  walk  about  and  exhibit  women  whom  the\'  an- 
111  <i  101  .IS  { oiisiderini',  iheii  propc  rt\  .  (allow  l1ed^;lin^;s.  but  just 
e,S(.l|)ed    lloni    the    lilt  ill  i.ilol,    thi)-    belie\.      1 1|.  in-.<  1\  .  ■.    o|i||j;ed    to 
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lead,  with  much  uproar,  the  hfe  of  the  student,  the  Hfe  of  Bohemia 
indeed, — which  is  rendered  impossible  nowada\-s  by  the  degen- 
eracy of  digestions  and  the  prejudices  of  proprietors.  To  wear 
soft  hats,  to  sing  in  a  cellar  dirtx'  things  badl}'  rh}-med,  to  take 
Amanda  for  Musette,  to  occasionally  bawl  at  a  sergot  who  does 
not  in  the  least  understand  it, — this  is,  perhaps,  not  to  lead  a 
Bohemian  life.  As  soon  as  }-ou  begin  to  pay  your  restaurant, — 
then  you  are  only  a  bourgeois. 

"  While  the  Baliuticns — as  they  are  called — are  thus  display- 
ing under  the  ironical  glances  of  their  elders  a  gaiety  which  is  not 
always  warranted  to  wash,  the  flower-girls  are  going  about  with 
their  wares  from  table  to  table.  These  flowers  are  faded, — doubt- 
less so  as  not  to  humiliate  the  women  to  whom  they  are  offered. 

"  Women  who  have  not  appeared  to  me,  generally,  to  be  in 
their  first  youth,  nor  yet  in  their  second,  and  whose  throats  are 
more  diy  than  the  deserts  of  Sahara, — which  the\'  are,  moreo\'er, 
quite  worthy  to  traverse, — go  from  table  to  table  and  from  bock 
to  bock,  at  the  chance  of  their  friendships.  A  grotesque  phe- 
nomenon, and  one  which  recalls  the  cask  of  Adelaide, — sponges 
consecrated  to  Amour,  the  more  they  drink,  the  more  they  are 
thirsty." 

The  Tartine  of  the  Pere  Beauv\',  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Racine  and  the  Rue  Monsicur-le-Prince,  is  a  representatixc  resort 
of  the  iioctainbides,  or  night-walkers,  of  the  quartier.  By  daylight, 
and  up  to  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  is  a  simple  baker\',  but  at 
that  moment,  when  the  cafes  and  brasseries  close,  there  arri\^es  a 
grotesque  and  noisy  crowd,  which  speedil}-  makes  so  much  dis- 
turbance that  Pere  Beauvy  issues  from  behind  his  counter  to" 
chastise.  However,  he  changes  his  mind  and  retires,  and  the 
bro?(haha  continues.      Students   from   the  Ecole   des  Beaux-Arts 
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or  the  Pharmacie,  idlers,  adventurers,  and  professionals,  and  yet, 
"  gravely  listened  to  by  two  or  three  young  men  all  wearing 
monocles  and  with  effeminate  manners,  a  gentleman  excessively 
well  dressed,  carefully  shaved  on  the  cheeks,  his  beard  in  a  point. 
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])cr<)rat(s  ;  lie  has  niutuous  gi'slurcs  of 
the  hand,  wlicctlling  inllections  of  tlir 
\i)i(c,  and  iu'  is  speaking 'of  CalholiiiMU. 
of  those  \rr\'  14 rations  \dung  piTsons  who 
.lie  tli(  — -s  of  MoMsi-i^nnir  K-  K«'\ 
All  lii'^  plnasis  aif  llowny  uilh  w  hitr 
lilies  and  niddy  with  dn^'soprasis.  This  ^;roiip  <>(  Mrssii-urs  so 
ver\'  (lUi/ii/r  il  /nil/  n  |ir<seiits  the  new  liteialwn'  in  tin-  iniarticr 
Latin       And,  beside  tlnui.a  drunk. ird  hinou^dis:  '()h!  \  ou  mi.iIm' 

me    ',peu   I  '  " 

It    w.r,    the    (.ill      rio((.pe    whiili    III    I    iiiipoited    .iinoiif.    ihi* 
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students  of  the  left  bank  the  mode  Montmartroise.  The  origin  of 
this  estabhshment  goes  back  to  1724,  when  it  was  founded  by  the 
Sicilian  Procopio  Cultelli  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses-Saint-Germain. 
Opposite  was  the  Comedie-Fran^aise,  which  ga\c  its  name  to 
the  street  called  afterward  Rue  de  la  Comedie,  and  to-da)-  Rue 
de  I'Ancienne-Comedie.  This  illustrious  neighbor  filled  the  Cafe 
Procope  with  authors,  philosophers,  Academiciens,  gentilshommes, 
and  gardes  du  roi ;  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and  Diderot  sat  at  its 
tables,  and  its  ceiling  echoed  with  gra\e  and  lofty  discussions. 
(At  present,  it  echoes  only  to  L Hcnrc  dii  Rcndcz-vous  or  Ling 
Long  Loo)  The  fermiers-generaux,  the  protectors  of  the  come- 
diennes, came  here  also  in  numbers.  When  the  Comedie-Frangaise 
departed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  cafe  was  not  ruined 
financially,  but  its  quality  changed  greatly,  and  the  students  took 
possession. 

On  this  right  bank,  one  of  the  modern  establishments  psycJio- 
logiqncs  is  the  Cafe  or  Villa  des  Assassins,  behind  the  great  church 
of  the  Sacre-Coeur,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  buttc, — a  little 
one-story  building,  painted  in  red,  with  a  garden  with  trcllised 
bowers  and  a  swing  for  its  patrons.  These  patrons  are  very  \'aried, 
artisans,  poets,  chansonniers,  souteneurs,  and  gigolcttcs,  many  of 
them  coming  from  a  public  ball  in  the  neighborhood.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Cabaret  du  Lapin  blanc  has  already  been  given,  and 
that  of  the  Ramponneau.  At  the  junction  of  the  streets  de  Cha- 
teaudun,  de  Maubeuge,  and  du  Faubourg  Montmartre  appear 
the  colored  windows  of  the  Taverne  Montmartre,  known  to  its 
patrons  as  the  Brasserie  Pousset,  from  the  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  also  to  the  noctambules  as  Les  Culs-de-Boutcilles, 
from  its  imitation  ancient  Flemish  windows  w^hich  appear  to  be 
formed  from  the  bottoms  of  bottles.     The  interior  also  presents 
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a  comfortable  and  Flemish  aspect,  the  walls  are  covered  with 
great  tapestries,  large  panels  of  faience,  on  one  of  which  ap- 
pears the  bearded  Gambrinus,  and  the  furniture  is  all  in  carved 
walnut.  A  peculiar  air  of  intimacy  and  comfort  is  claimed  as 
being  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  resort, — and  these 
qualities  certainly  mark  the  similar  estabHshment  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  where  the  eye  of  the  visitor 
is  amused  with  a  judicious  combination  of  mediaeval  and  ver}- 
modern  furnishing  and  decoration,  his  ears  soothed  by  a  not  too 
demonstrative  band  of  musicians  in  the  depths  of  the  great  sallc, 
and  his  palate  pleased  by  a  very  superior  art  of  tlie  cook.  As  to 
the  great  Taverne  Pousset  on  the  Boulevard  dcs  Italiens,  reopened, 
greatly  enlarged,  and  newly  decorated  in  (3ctober,  1898,  it  ma)-  be 
accepted  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  modern  Parisian  luxur\' 
of  the  interior  in  which  the  accumulation  of  riches  of  all  kiniis  is 
ke]jt  from  being  oppressive.  The  vast  panels  of  the  walls  arc 
cfAcrcd  with  i)aintings  by  Clairin  antl  PY"lix-l  Iippol\'te  Lucas, 
high,  and  }'et  soft,  in  tone,  spacious  ami  air\-,  in  which  the  famil- 
iar themes  of  nude  oi-  slightl\-ilrapetl  figures  in  somewhat  ideal 
i/ed  snnnmr  landscapes  are  presented  with  great  \aiiety  and 
ingcniiil)'  and  with  a  wvy  pleasant  charm  o[  color.  ()\i'r  the 
monumental  clninnc)'  |m< c,  a  dc-lieale  1  iebc,  b)'  llu-  sculptor 
Roger  Hlochc,  is  posed;  ijir  capitals  of  the-  i)il.isters  aiul  the 
great  vases  wlii(  li  p.nliall)'  scr\'e  to  set  the  hemicNcK-  oil  Irom 
the  (ii.iin  sallc  |.;litlcr  with  the  nict.dli<  icllcctions  lent  lt\  tlu-  lire 
of  the  liMiiaic,  anil  in  t  h<  p.inited  gl.iss  of  the  iciling  an  nnincnse 
pe,i(  IK  I.  displ.ivs  ,ill  the  spli-ndors  (tf  his  tr.iin. 

loi  otix  is  (»l  tliisc-  hiMnioiis  c-stablisliinents,  niaisons  shhNSt'S 
,iii<l  of  the  />n  mill-  i>nfn\  (ale  de  l.i  \\\\\  .nid  (ale  Anieiuain  on 
ihe    r,Miil(\,iid  (|(  .  (  .ipiiuncs.  ( \\W   Anglais,   Maison    I  )oree,  .mil 
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Cafe  Riche,  on 'the  Boulexard  dcs  Italiens,  Cafe  de  Paris  on  the 
Avenue  de  I'Opera,  Ledoyen  on  the  Champs-El\\see.s,  La\enue 
opposite  the  Gare  ]\Iont  parnasse  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
etc., — the  visitor  can  consult  his  guide-books.  The  great  number 
of  restaurants  a  pri.x  fixe,  in  which  the  entire  cost  of  the  meal  is 
stipulated  in  advance,  are  a  great  comfort  to  modest  purses,  and 
the  foreigner  is  generalh'  surprised  to  find  how  much,  and  how 
eood,  he  gets  for  his  mone\'.  In  fact,  the  restaurants  of  Paris,  on 
the  whole,  and  notwithstanding  the  considerable  increase  in  their 
prices  of  late  years,  are  among  the  attractions  of  the  capital  which 
all  the  foreigners  leave  with  regret. 

Of  the  lesser  of  these  establishments,  illustrated  in  these 
pages  or  worthy  of  mention,  is  the  Cafe  de  la  Banque  de  France, 
built  by  the  architect  Dusillion,  on  the  Place  des  Victoires,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  des  Fosses  Montmartre,  now  the  Rue  d'Aboukir. 
The  Restaurant  Champeaux,  which  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a 
disastrous  explosion  of  illuminating  gas  in  the  basement,  on  the 
20th  of  November,  1898,  boasts  of  very  nearh'  a  centur\'  of  exist- 
ence, having  been  founded  in  1800,  and  having  been  transferred, 
nine  years  later,  to  its  present  site,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
convent  of  the  Filles  de  Saint  Thomas-d'Aquin — converted  into 
the  Bourse  and  the  tribunal  de  commerce  by  Napoleon.  Its 
customers  are  largely  drawn  from  the  brokers  and  speculators,  as 
is  represented  in  L Argent  of  Zola,  where  this  restaurant  is  named  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  dinners  by  various  societies  of  arts  and 
letters  are  periodically  given  within  its  walls.  One  of  the  very 
latest  restaurants  opened  in  the  city  is  a  strictly  temperance  one 
in  the  Rue  Saint-Bernard,  with  the  sign  Ait.x  pctits  rcpas  liygicn- 
hjKcs,  and  in  which,  as  the  menus  announce, ""  Ics  aperitifs,  liqjicnrs, 
and  eaux-de-vie,  with  which  such  a  great  number  of  persons  poison 
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tlicniselves,  arc  all  excluded," — April,  1899.  This  establishment 
is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Sociitc  coiitrc  U usage  dcs  boissoiis  spiri- 
titcuscs,  which  is  only  three  years  old,  and  has  already  four  hun- 
dred branches  throughout  France.  By  the  charitable  aid  of  some 
of  the  bookstores  and  newspapers,  the  restaurant  is  already  sup- 
plied with  a  fair  library,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  workingman  out 
of  the  street. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and  the  Rue 
Taitbou,  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Tortoni  has  long  main- 
tained itself,  preserving  with  jealous  care  its  original  character  and 
still  mindful  of  the  prestige  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  first  \'ears  of 
the  century,  in  common  with  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix  and  Cafe  de  Fo)'. 
In  179H,  the  first  maker  of  ices  in  Paris,  the  Neapolitan  X'clloni, 
came  to  the  capital  in  .sabots  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  establisheil 
several  cafes,  which  at  first  did  not  prosper.  Among  these  was  the 
])resent  Tortoni,  on  its  {^resent  site,  in  1.S03  or  1  S06,  for  the  histo- 
rians differ.  In  1810,  according  to  one  of  them,  X'elloni.  terrified 
at  the  competition  threatened  by  the  o])cniiig  of  the  Cafe  ile  Paris, 
sold  this  estaljlishment  to  liis  friend,  oi-  to  his  head  waiter.  Tortoni. 
I  Ik-  latter  prospered,  his  cafe — according  to  the  legi'iul — llu-  daily 
resort  of  the  generals  and  the  niaish.iU  of  tlu-  I'iist  I'.inpiii-,  who 
took  their  d('-j(iiners  at  these  little  tahlis  under  the  c)'es  ol  their 
■  idiniiin;.',  fellow -citizens  while  llu'  post-chaises  wailed  for  tlu-m  in 
the  Rue  Taitbou  at  the  openings  of  the  campaigns  to  carry  them 
to  victor)',  this  <  afe  became,  uiidei  the  Second  Fmpin',  the  ren- 
dezvous of  .v/vv/  and  of  the  /////.  I'nder  the  Kepiiblu  .  art  and 
lil<iature  lia\i-  h.id  their  tinii.lhe  various  luohs  ha\i'  snccessivelN- 
Ik  re  .ippciicd  ;  iIk  (|,hI\  i  hroiiic  lers  heic  meet  for  th«-  //.'v  (»'«/«>« /'. 
,Mid  .il  the  .ib.inlhe  hour  IIk  '..iini  lai  es  ma\  In-  seen  .u«>uiul 
tli(     „inie   table,  (|,i\    .ili(  I    d.i\.     HI   ill. It    Mipiemi    self-HatiH(aili»»n 
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with  hi-s  own  particular  little  routine  which  distinguishes  the  witty 
Parisian  citizen. 

p^rom  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  taxerns 
and  cabarets  have  swarmed  in  Paris.  In  the  beginning  of  things, 
the  sellers  of  wine  were  obliged  to  see  that  the  liquor  was  not 
drunk  upon  their  premi-ses,  and  their  shops  were  protected  b}'  a 
railing  or  iron  netting  through  an  opening  in  which  the  thirsty 
customer  handed  his  pot  or  jug  that  it  might  be  filled.  These 
railings  are  perpetuated  in  the  iron  grilles  which  may  still  be  seen 
in  front  of  the  wine-shops  of  some  of  the  older  quarters  of  Paris. 
In  order  to  increase  their  commerce,  these  merchants  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  their  criers  through  the  streets  ever}-  afternoon, 
to  bawl  the  superior  quality  and  cheapness  of  the  wine  they  had  to 
sell.  In  their  hands  these  criers  carried  a  jug,  and  o\er  their 
arm,  a  white  cloth.  When  the  habit  was  established  of  drinking 
in  the  taverns,  it  became  so  popular  that  \arious  measures  were 
taken  to  regulate  it.  In  1579,  an  ordinance  forbade  all  married 
men,  or  those  having  a  household,  to  eat  or  to  drink  in  the  taxcrns 
and  cabarets ;  but  as  it  was  difficult  to  always  distinguish  the 
bachelors,  the  regulation  was  but  very  indifferently  enforced.  The 
official  decrees  again.st  falsifying  and  adulterating  the  wine  were 
innumerable,  and  from  the  earliest  times.  The  example  of  fre- 
quenting these  drinking-places  was  given  by  the  upper  classes, — 
at  the  period  of  the  signing  of  the  ordonnance  de  Blois,  Henry  III 
and  his  mignons  might  be  seen  making  the  rounds  of  the  cabarets 
which  surrounded  the  Pre-aux-Clercs,  and  Rabelais  but  seldom 
left  that  of  the  Pomme  de  Pin.  This  latter,  a  typical  media.n'al 
tavern,  situated  in  a  somewhat  remote  locality  of  the  territory  of 
the  Abbey  of  Sainte-Genevieve,  was  kept  by  Maitre  Chatel-Vert, 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  wines  and  the  beauty 
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and  hardihood  of  the  caigcs-vcrts,  as  they  were  then  called,  who 
thronged  it,  to  the  undoing  of  the  students.  On  the  sign  were 
painted  two  lines  by  Francois  Villon,  not  adapted  for  ears  polite ; 
and  amongst  its  habituees  were  many  of  the  frail  beauties  immor- 
talized  in  his  verse, — "  Blanche   la  Savetiere,"  who  had  had — it 
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was  said — a  I'opc  (ur  a  hucr,  "la  |.;cnlr  Saiilcinirri-,"  IkIox rd  by 
iVl<jnsi(iir  dc  SnII)'.  I'.i.hn])  ..I  Paris,  ( .nilKinrttr  "  la  Tapissirri." 
J(liaiMK:li)ii  "1,1  (  h.iptic.iiniric,"  l.iurtlf  "  .iii\  \rii\  pnis."  and 
many  otiici  ..  Mk  ronniic  dt  I'Im  was  llif  si mt-  of  many  ol  tho 
or.'iloric.il  t..iiiii.  s  .  mI  the  -,111(1(111..  win.  h  to..  Iii-.|uin»l\  i-ndrd  it) 
(»|)i  II    liM  .lilitjcs  ;   and   al'.ool    iiiiiiiiin  i.iMc    liclils.  •>!   »\»i\    df^ivc 
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of  fervor  and  duration,  among  these  unregulated  and  unregenerate 
youth. 

One  of  the  very  oldest  of  these  places  of  entertainment  left 
in  Paris,  the  Auberge  du  Cheval  Blanc,  in  the  little  Rue  IMazet, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  has  but  recently  been  demolished. 
Down  to  its  end  it  served  for  a  depot  for  country  carriers,  and  in 
former  times  it  was  the  point  of  departure  for  the  diligences  trav- 
elling to  Orleans,  Tours,  I^ordeaux,  and  Gascony.  But  what  is 
thought  to  have  done  as  much  as  anything  to  prolong  its  decrepit 
existence  was  the  important  fact  that  D'Artagnan  himself  stopped 
there  while  making  history  for  the  Trois  Motisquctaircs.  During 
the  Revolution,  or  at  least  in  1 790,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  a 
F"edere  of  the  provinces  to  his  constituents,  it  was  impossible  "  to 
obtain  the  favor  of  paying  for  our  own  dejeuner, — the  Parisians 
have  sworn  to  lodge  and  feed  gratuitously  their  guests  from  the 
provinces.  This  cafe  [on  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  at  the  corner  of 
that  of  Rohan]  was  filled  with  citizens  talking  of  the  event  of  the 
day  and  discussing  the  political  situation."  Another  letter  of  a 
provincial  of  the  period,  this  time  of  the  fairer  sex,  in  depicting 
her  delight  at  having  finally  found  a  lodging  in  the  Palais-Royal, 
declares  that  "it  swarms  with  cafes, — that  of  the  Caveau,  of  the 
Grotte  Flamande,  of  Foi,  the  Cafe  Italien,  the  Cafe  Polonois,  of 
Beaujolais,  and  the  Cafe  mecanique,  and  nearly  all  these  cafes  are 
very  nicely  lit  in  the  evenings  by  the  lamps  a  la  Quinquet,  which 
give  a  very  bright  light,  but  which  require  a  great  deal  of  care  on 
the  part  of  the  attendants.  The  greater  number  of  the  proprietors 
of  these  cafes  are  also  restaurant-keepers  who  give  meals  at  a 
sufficiently  high  price.  There  may  be  seen  in  them  the  provin- 
cials who  have  come  to  Paris  to  devour  their  property,  gamblers, 
patriots,  dunces,  and  filles!' 
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In  1817,  beneath  that  part  of  the  galleiy  of  the  Palais-Royal 
"  known  by  the  expressive  title  '  The  Camp  of  the  Tartars,'  are 
subterranean  apartments,  in  one  of  which  a  motle}-  assembl}-  is 
dancinij  to  the  music  of  some  wretched  performer ;  in  a  second, 
an  equally  ill-assorted  <^roup  are  regaling  themselves  with  their 
favorite  liqueurs,  from  the  vin  de  Bourgogne  to  simple  small 
beer;  in  a  third,  a  number  of  miserable  objects  are  crowding 
around  the  hazard  or  the  billiard  table  ;  and  if  you  dare  to  ven- 
ture into  the  fourth,  you  witness  the  most  disgusting  scenes  of 
debauchery  and  vice.  Ascending  once  more  to  the  arcades,  the 
stranger  admires  the  cleanly  and  elegant  appearance  of  the  res- 
taurants, or  taverns.  The  English  epicure  can  form  no  concep- 
tion of  the  rich  and  almost  innumerable  dishes  which  there  inxite 
his  taste.  The  coffee-houses  are  convenient  and  elegant  and 
constantly  filled." 

With  regard  to  the  cafes  and  restaurants,  the  same  authority 
informs  us  there  were  supposed  to  be  near))'  a  thousand  coffee- 
houses in  Paris.  "  Many  of  them  displa\-  a  tiegree  of  s|)lencli>r 
and  elegance  of  which  the  stranger  could  prc\i()usl\'  loiin  no 
conception  ;  and  cwu  in  the  ver\'  nu-ani-st,  \ases,  statues,  and 
mirrors  reaching  to  the  ground,  foiin  a  strange  contrast  with  tlu- 
filthine.ss  of  the  walls  and  the  meanness  of  the  furniture.  .  .  . 
In  the  more  respectaijle  cafes,  the  most  perfect  order  aiul  liecoruiu 
prevail.  Tlic  conversation  is  caiiicd  oii  in  ;i  low  tone  ol  \t)ii'i-;  the 
waiters  appear  to  di\inc  llic  wants  and  to  nndcistand  the  motions 
of  every  guest;  and,  as  the  l.idics  foim  ;i  |>.iil  o(  tin-  »onipan\.  tin- 
I''reiu:hm;ui  deem',   it   ,is   inipoliti'  to  sit  wilii  iiis  li.it  on  his  head  in 

the  cafe  .1',   he  would  in  the  (hawing  r n  I  he  superior 

class  o(  ciilini;  houses  in  the  l''.n[;lish  nulropolis  he. 11  the  lu.m  -.1 
rcHcinbl.ini  (■   lo   tin     o    ,1,1111. ml'.  o|    r.iii-,,  \rl    (on\i-\    .hi  r\lirnirl>- 
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imperfect  idea  of  their  convenience,  splendor,  and  luxury.  In  Lon- 
don, the  stranger  lives,  or  may  live,  entirely  at  his  hotel.  In  Paris, 
he  breakfasts  at  a  cafe,  dines  at  a  restaurateur's,  returns  to  the 
cafe  for  his  liqueurs  or  his  tea,  again  resorts  to  the  restaurateur's 
for  his  supper,  and  adjourns  to  his  hotel  to  sleep. 

"  The  traitciir  has  likewise  accommodations  for  those  who 
dine  at  his  house,  but  he  is  more  employed  in  serving  the 
neighboring  hotels  and  private  houses  with  dinners  ready-dressed. 
The  restaurants  are  even  more  numerous  than  the  cafes.  The 
French  have  little  idea  of  domestic  comfort.  They  appear  to  live 
everywhere  rather  than  at  home ;  and  very  many  families  who 
occupy  respectable  houses,  and  who  have  a  retinue  of  servants, 
scarcely  ever  dine  at  their  own  habitation.  !Many  of  the  restaura- 
teurs vie  with  the  cafes  in  profusion  of  ornament.  The  bill  of  fare 
{la  carte),  to  the  astonishment  and  frequent  embarrassment  of  the 
visitor,  consists  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  articles."  And  he 
gi\-es,  ///  c.xtcnso,  the  carte  at  Very's,  in  the  Palais-Ro\-al  and  Tuil- 
eries  garden,  and  at  Vefour's,  in  the  Palais-Royal.  The  prices  for 
the  dishes  represent,  generally,  a  smaller  sum  in  francs  than  they 
would  to-day, — at  the  former,  for  example,  none  of  the  dishes, 
excepting  two  of  the  punches  for  dessert,  exceed  three  francs, 
or  three  francs,  ten  sous.  The  wines,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
ha\'e  cost  nearly  as  much  as  to-da}-. 

Of  the  modern  institutions,  one  generally  favorably  regarded 
by  the  stranger  within  the  gates  is  that  of  the  Bouillons,  and  es- 
pecially the  Bouillons  Duval, — so  named  from  their  founder,  which 
are  a  species  of  restaurants  with  fixed  prices  and  a  peculiar  organi- 
zation. The  prices  vary  according  to  the  locality,  but  are  always 
reasonable,  and  though  the  portions  are  not  veiy  large,  nor  of  the 
very  best,  they  are  always  edible.    The  service  is  entirely  by  women, 
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the  bonnes,  who  wear  a  white  cap  and  apron,  and  who  may  be  seen 
in  M.  Goeneutte's  picture,  from  the  Salon  de  Champ-de-Mars.  1891, 
reproduced  on  page  185,  reposing  in  a  row  after  the  stress  and 
hurry  of  the  dejei^mer  hour.  On  entering,  the  visitor  must  take 
from  the  guardian  seated  at  a  httle  desk  near  the  door  a  yellow 
printed  slip  on  which  is  set  down,  under  two  or  three  general 
headings,  a  sliding-scale  of  prices  mounting  by  five  centimes  (one 
sou)  at  each  step.  This  his  particular  bonne  promptly  secures  as 
soon  as  he  takes  his  seat  at  her  table  (and  it  is  \^ery  seldom  that 
he  can  get  a  table  to  himself  during  the  usual  meal  hours),  and 
she  begins  by  making  two  strokes  with  her  j^encil  on  the  first  five- 
centime  line, — one  for  bread  and  one  for  napkin.  Every  dish  that 
he  orders  is  thus  checked  off  as  soon  as  delivered,  the  wine  on  a 
little  scale  of  its  own.  When  he  has  finished,  it  is  well  for  him  to 
adtl  up  these  several  items  and  to  lea\e  on  the  table  for  his  attend- 
ant at  least  as  many  sous  as  his  bill  marks  francs,  lie  then  carries 
his  acccnint  to  the  cashier,  alua\s  a  woman  and  not  infrec|uentl)' 
a  youngish  (;ne,  throned  at  a  high  desk,  who  recei\es  pa\'ment, 
stamps  a  receipt  on  his  \ellow  card,  and  returns  it  to  him.  1  his 
he  must  leave  with  the  guardian  at  the  door,  oi-  he  u  ill  be  pur- 
sued  into  the   street   for   it   1)\'   that  faithlul  w.itihnian. 

in  man}'  of  the  cafes,  those  with  billiard  tables  and  without, 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  very  good  light  nual,  with  a  not  great  choice 
of  dishes.  'Ihe  coffee  is  gem  iall\  i;ood.  but  tin-  /•<//>  vcnr  of 
cognac  always  sersid  with  it,  at  piii cs  ran;;ing  iVoni  two  sous  \\\\ 
is  to  be  \ryA\t\ri\  with  suspicion.  Mn(  h  ol  it  is  s.iid  lo  be  pol.ilo 
brandy.  A  ni(i:(iyj<iii  is  (  ollei-  si  1  \ cd  ui  a  tall  jdass,  with  a  long 
liiindlcd  spoon  and  two  or  thric  Hal,  n-ilangular  pieces  ol  ihe 
I'liinli  III  .  t  mi;;. 11,  wliiJi  is  iiol  \»Ty  sweet.  A  yjona  i>.  «»r 
was,  a    (  olllbllialioli    ol     hoi    <  ollei-,    sil^jar,   and    «,iiid.    \i.  I  lu'HC 
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Farther  on,  another  panel  of  wall  was  decorated  by  Steinlen 
with  a  many-colored  multitude  of  cats  mewing  toward  the  full 
moon  shining  on  the  horizon,  and  on  which  appeared  the  sinister 
silhouette  of  the  Black  Cat !  On  the  first  floor  were  two  more 
apartments,  more  reser\ed,  the  Salle  dti  conscil  and  the  Oratoirc ; 
and  on  the  second,  the  red  Salic  dcs  Fetes,  which  contained  the 
famous  Farce  Domini,  or  Rcquieiii,  b}-  W'illette,  brought  from 
the  Boulexard  Rochechouart,  and  in  which  the  naked  souls  of  the 
little  maids,  some  of  them  still  clinging  to  the  white  robes  and 
tapers  of  their  first  communion,  float  out  on  the  wintry  night  air 
over  the  sordid  factory  chimneys.  Below,  on  a  roof,  the  Black 
Cat  regards  them.  In  this  Salle  des  Fetes  was  .set  up  the  fa- 
mous miniature  theatre  on  which  were  produced  so  many  novel 
masterpieces  of  the  scenic  art  that  quite  justified  the  artistic  repu- 
tation of  this  otherwise  somewhat  humbugging  tavern. 

One  evening,  on  arriving  at  their  favorite  haunt,  the  habitues 
of  this  establishment  were  not  surprised  to  see  in  a  corner  a 
species  of  ^^nignol,  or  Punch-and-Jud\-  siiow,  and  to  hear  Salis 
announce,  with  all  his  peculiar  fervor  of  diction,  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  Theatre  dii  Chat  Xoir.  A  few  minutes  afterward,  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  Rerlinc  de  r Emigre,  by  Henry  Somm,  and  it 
was  to  this  clever  plax'wright,  and  to  Henri  Riviere,  designer, 
colorist.  inxcntor,  architect,  musician,  and  litterateur,  good  at 
everything,  that  the  renown  of  the  Chat  Noir  was  most  largely 
due.  A  few  days  later.  Riviere  conceived  the  idea  of  stretching  a 
sheet  of  white  cloth  across  the  little  .stage  opening  and  of  causing 
to  defile  behind  it,  so  as  to  cast  their  shadow  upon  it,  tiie  sergents 
de  ville  cut  out  in  card-board,  while  Jou\'  should  sing  his  Scrgots 
as  an  accompaniment.  This  novelty  was  veiy  favorably  received, 
but    there   were    soon    discovered    various    inconveniences.     The 
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card-board  actors  were  too  frail,  and  were  re[jlaccd  by  more  endur- 
\\\^  ones  in  zinc  ;  there  was  still  a  lack  of  color,  of  atmosphere,  in 
this  representation  all  on  one  plane,  and  the  "sculptor  of  shadows 
with  a  penknife"  undertook  to  represent  a  singer  jM'omenadinj^f 
around  among  a  group.  He  succeeded  so  well  that  Caran  d'Aciie 
recreated  his  Epopee,  which  he  had  commenced,  and  the  aston- 
ished spectators  saw  defile  before  them,  across  this  little  stage,  the 
size  of  a  t^ciirc  painting,  the  great  Napoleonic  epoch,  the  multi- 
tudinous little  silhouettes  presenting  themselves  in  a  little  world 
of  color,  of  light,  and  of  infinite  variety. 

"The  interior  of  the  theatre  of  the  Chat  Noir,"  says  M.George 
Auriol,  one  of  the  artists  who  were  of  this  band,  "is  one  of  the 
things  the  most  complicated  and  the  best  organized  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  seen.  The  directors  of  the  Opera  would  be  dumfounded 
if  they  should  enter  it,  and  they  would  doubtless  appreciate  how 
much  their  machiner)',  as  considerable  as  it  is,  is  defective  when 
compared  with  this.  You  cannot,  in  fact,  figure  to  yourself  how 
an  assistance  so  numerous  can  move  about  in  these  coulis.ses 
relatively  very  large  when  you  consider  the  little  rectangle  of 
canvas  on  which  these  tableaux  succeed  each  other.  The  ma- 
chinists are  twelve  in  number.  They  are  all  of  them  very  care- 
fully trained,  and  execute  the  most  difficult  changes  of  scenes  with 
a  surprising  unanimity  when  the  signal  is  given.  M.  Riviere  and 
his  assistant,  the  indefatigable  M.  Jouard,  who  have  adopted  for 
their  principle  the  rule  to  neglect  nothing  in  order  that  everything 
may  be  perfect,  do  not  hesitate,  moreover,  to  introduce  behind  the 
scenes  one  or  two  pianos,  an  organ,  a  ciUsta,  kettle-drums,  and 
some  choristers,  whenever  they  are  required. 

"An  oxyhydrogen   apparatus   of  a  special  model  lights  the 
screen  against  which  the  silhouettes  are  placed  and  their  shadows 
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dc  France,  in  medical  observation  of  ph}'sical  sports ;  the  Vc/o- 
Exciirsionnistc  de  Paris  is  composed  of  photographing  tourists  on 
wheels,  etc. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  there  is  the  Syndicat  Frangais  dc 
r Industrie  Gcncralc  du  Cycle,  established  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  commercial  interests  of  the  members  of  the  Syndicate 
and  discussing  all  proposed  regulations  concerning  the  velocipede. 
Connected  with  this  is  the  Chatnhrc  Syndicate  de  /'Industrie 
vclocipediquc  ct  dc  la  loconiotio)i  atitoniolnlc.  The  Syndicat  dcs 
Coiircurs  Vclocipcdistcs,  founded  in  1848,  defends  the  interests  of 
the  coureurs,  or  racers,  in  all  their  relations  with  the  velodromes, 
with  the  manufacturers,  or  with  any  other  persons.  To  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  association,  it  is  necessary  to  be  presented  by  two 
members  of  the  society  and  to  produce  the  applicant's  easier  judi- 
ciairc,  or  legal  papers.  There  are  in  Paris  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  shops  for  the  sale  of  bicycles,  of  which  some  forty  are 
manufacturers.  The  others  draw  their  stock  from  various  fac- 
tories, English,  French,  and  American.  The  number  of  smaller 
establishments  in  which  the  machines  can  be  hired  is  about  three 
hundred. 

In  all  the  principal  cities  in  France  may  now  be  found  the 
racing-tracks,  or  velodromes, — great  enclosures  of  turf  surrounded 
by  a  circular  or  oval  track  in  cement,  wood,  or  cork,  in  the  shape 
of  a  basin,  the  borders,  or  virages,  rising  so  as  to  restrain  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  the  riders.  The  public  take  their  places  around 
the  outside  of  the  basin,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  barriers. 
Generall}-,  the  grand-stand  is  opposite  the  winning-post.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  judges,  the  jury,  and  the  starters,  there  are  the  deputies 
of  the  racers,  the  chrononictrcnrs,  and  the  coniniissaires  aux  virages. 
The  signal  for  departure  is  a  pistol-shot,  and  the  last  turn  of  the 
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track  is  announced  to  the  racers  b}-  a  bell  which  incites  them  to 
the  final   ciiiballagc,  or  spurt,  or  hustle. 

/\t  the  origin  of  this  sport  in  France,  the  tracks  were  simply 
laid  out  around  some  open  place,  or  a  hillock,  or  a  monument. 
The  riders  were  separated  from  the  spectators  onh'  by  ropes 
stretched  on  posts.  There  was  no  fete,  rural  or  municipal,  that 
did  not  have  its  course  dc  vclos,  and  the  prizes  were  onl\-  such 
natural  products  as  rabbits,  chickens,  or  ducks.  Then,  with  the 
progress  of  luxury  and  ostentation,  they  became  medals,  the  value 
of  which  gradually  rose  until  they  were  transformed  into  coin  of 
the  realm.  At  the  present  day,  the  professionals  will  disarrange 
themselves  only  for  thousand-franc  notes.  At  Paris,  the  number 
of  velodromes  and  pistes  [tvdicks]  is  eight, — at  Neuilh',  at  Le\al- 
lois,  at  Auteuil,  at  Charenton,  in  the  Hois  de  X'incennes.  in  the 
Ji<Ms  de  Boulogne,  in  the  Rue  Ikiniel,  etc.  The  length  of 
the  track  varies  fn^ii  two  huntlred  metres  to  f\\c  hundred  ;  in  t\\  o 
or  three  ca.scs,  three  times  around  the  course  is  eiiui\alent  to  a 
thousand  metres,  as  in  the  I'iste  Libre  in  the  Champ-de-Mars, 
which  has  no  raised  borders,  in  the  Veh^drome  de  ri''.st  at  Cha- 
renton, and  in  the  Velodrome  Hnflalo  at  Xi'uilly.  The  iiitiHt'ti^es 
I'i/iii  l/u'  (ii(//i(S  are  shorter  tracks,  generally  idxered  o\fr,  u  iiiil) 
pi  rniil  the  beginner  to  learn  his  art,  anil  the  e.xperl  t«>  practisi-  in 
vvint(  r.  Of  these,  there  is  a  \cv\  c(>nsi(k'rai)le  mimi)er,  se.ittiTeil 
over  llie  (  ity. 

There  is  even  a  weekly  inaitlii  ife  />itVtfittiS,  hild  i>m  .Sm\»la\' 
afternoons  on  the  ^Moiinds  of  llie  Iiorse-market  on  the  Moiilex.mi 
Saint-Marcel  and  Hoiihwnd  dc  I'lbipil.il  The  mai  hnu•^  are  en 
tered  tliroutdi  tin  ;,;,il(  on  ilie  l.illti  slieil.  laiiged  alon^^  in  the 
'.l.ilf.  II, u, ill)  de. lined  lot  ill.'  horses,  and  tried  l>v  the  possible 
purchasers    on    llie    tiaik    when     the    lioises    ,»ie    troHed        I  .u  h 
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machine  pays  an  entrance  fee  of  fifty  centimes,  the  transactions 
are  arranged  exclusively  between  the  individuals,  and  at  the  risk 
of  each.  The  sellers  are  generally  persons  who  have  second- 
hand wheels  to  dispose  of,  or  small  manufacturers  who  bring  five 
or  six  at  a  time.  The  prices  for  the  former  range  from  .seventy  to 
a  hundred  and  fift\'  francs,  and  those  of  the  makers  from  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  At  the  end  of 
the  season,  those  of  the  individuals  are  apt  to  fall  still  lower.  The 
annual  Salons  du  Cycle,  to  which  that  of  the  Automobiles  was 
added,  were  held  for  three  or  four  years  in  the  Palais  de  I'lndus- 
trie,  which  ended  by  becoming  too  small  for  the  combined  ex- 
positions. Nevertheless,  at  the  third  of  these  Salons,  opened 
December  12,  1896,  b\'  M.  Boucher,  Ministre  du  Commerce,  it 
was  already  observed  that,  while  the  number  of  machines  was 
greater  than  ever,  there  were  practically  no  novelties  at  all.  In 
default  of  more  legitimate  attractions,  the  manufacturers  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  such  expedients  as  an  America  machine  which 
weighed  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds,  eclipsed  by  a  Cleve- 
land weighing  five  hundred  and  ten.  At  this  exhibition,  also,  the 
section  of  the  Automobiles  had  become  so  large,  v^aried,  and  in- 
teresting that  the  C}xles  suffered.  The  interdiction  of  the  circula- 
tion of  these  horseless  carriages  having  been  but  just  repealed  in 
England,  the  French  were  still  able  to  claim  that  in  this  novelty 
they  led  the  world. 

The  burning  question  of  the  "  amateur  "  in  this  sport,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "  professional,"  came  up  early  in  France,  and 
was  found  difficult  to  settle.  This  distinction,  like  so  many  other 
things  in  "  sport,"  was  borrowed  off-hand  from  England,  without 
taking  at  all  into  consideration — as  w^as  claimed — the  very  vary- 
ing conditions  that  obtained  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Channel,  and 
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which  might  make  that  which  was  admirable  in  the  north  absurd 
in  the  south.  The  Union  Velocipedique,  however,  it  is  now  thought, 
while  preserving  the  universal  and  international  unity  of  the  sport, 
has  known  how  to  disengage  it  skilfully  from  foreign  complica- 
tions and  to  give  it  that  form  which  is  most  in  harmon\-  with 
the  customs,  the  sentiments,  and  the  intimate  aspirations  of  the 
French  people.  The  use  of  the  wheel,  moreover,  spread  with  great 
rapidity  through  the  country, — being  aided,  incidentally,  by  the 
admirable  national  roads ;  the  rural  postmen  soon  adopted  it ; 
the  police  agents  followed,  and  we  have  already  seen  the  de\-el- 
opmcnt  of  the  bicycle  corps  in  the  army.  The  number  of  journals 
especially  devoted  to  this  method  of  locomotion  is  much  too  long 
to  quote  here;  and  the  volume  of  conversation  among  nearl)-  all 
classes  of  the  community  for  w  liich  it  is  responsible  is  much  as  in 
other  lands. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  various  police  regulations  con- 
cerning the  bicycle  is  very  necessary  for  those  addicted  to  its  use. 
The  principal  articles  of  the  latest  decree  of  the  Prefet  de  I'olicc 
on  this  subject,  dated  June  17,  1X96,  are  as  follows;  All  \cIoci- 
pedes,  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  (iiiadricN'cles,  Iia\iiig  one  or  niori" 
.seats,  must  (1)  be  ])ro\id((l  with  a  soinid-producing  instrument,  to 
give  warning  of  their  approach,  lli.it  i.ui  be  heard  at  the  distance 
of  at  least  fifty  nirtres  ;  (2)  be  furnislud  with  a  lantern  which  must 
be  lighted  at  iii-Jitfall  ;  (^)  earr\'  a  plati-  i;i\ing  tile  name  and  resi 
deuce  of  tlie  proprietor,  and.  in  addition,  il  llie  proprietor  is  .1  liiriT 
of  bicycles,  liis  offiei  ij  nninbei  All  riilers  an-,  moretner,  nuiniri'tl 
(l)  to  moder,il(  tlieir  p.nc  win  11  tia\'ersing  a  loc.iiily  that  is 
crowded,  or  ill  wliiili  iIkk  .in  iii.uiy  obstacles,  as  well  as  when 
making  turninj;s  olc  oiik  1  .,  "i  <  nissin^;  hij;hwa>'s;  ( j)  t«>  avoid  lorin 
iiig  ^Moiips  wliii  II  m.i\   li.i\(    .1  leiidi  iiey  to  eon^Mst  the  einailation 
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in  the  streets ;  (3)  to  abstain  from  cutting  across  processions, 
funeral  corteges,  and  marching  troops;  {4)  in  case  of  a  crowding 
of  vehicles,  to  dismount  and  push  their  wheels  by  hand ;  (5)  to 
keep  to  the  right,  like  the  carriages ;  (6)  to  stop  always  when  a 
horse,  on  seeing  them  approach,  manifests  signs  of  fright.  By  the 
same  decree,  that  equal  rights  may  be  preserved  to  all,  all  drivers 
of  carriages  and  equestrians  are  required  to  keep  to  their  right  so 
as  to  leave  to  the  cyclists  a  space  of  at  least  a  metre  and  a  half 
in  width.  The  latter  are  permitted  to  take  their  machines  on  the 
sidewalks,  on  condition  that  they  walk  and  push  them  by  hand, 
and  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  pedestrians.  In  all  cases 
when  the  roadway  is  in  a  bad  condition,  being  repaved,  etc.,  the 
cyclists  may  be  permitted,  by  a  sort  of  tolerance,  to  driv^e  their 
wheels  on  certain  sidewalks  or  side-alleys  of  the  main  drive. 

Every  bicj^cle  or  similar  velocipede  is  liable  to  an  annual  tax 
often  francs,  plus  certain  small  percentages,  dating  from  the  ist  of 
January  of  each  year.  An}'  one  purchasing  a  wheel  is  required  to 
pay  this  tax  from  the  first  of  the  month  in  which  he  makes  such 
purchase,  without  regard  to  the  taxes  of  the  previous  proprietor. 
All  wheels  must  be  declared  b\'  their  owners  at  their  respecti\"e 
mairies,  and  the  tax  is  doubled  for  non-declaration.  The  dealers 
in  machines,  who  keep  them  for  sale  only,  are  exempt  from  this 
obligation.  When  transporting  bicycles  by  railway,  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  hold  the  railroad  company  responsible,  without  con- 
testation, for  any  damages  received,  to  pack  the  machine.  For 
this  purpose,  wicker-work  cases  can  be  purchased,  \ar}-ing  in  price 
from  fifteen  francs  to  twenty-five.  The  prices  for  instruction  vary ; 
private  lessons  cost,  generally,  three  francs  apiece,  while  in  the 
best  establishments  the  beginner  can  make  a  contract  to  receive 
all  the  lessons  that  may  be  needed  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  for 
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twenty  francs.  On  making  his  first  trials  in  the  street,  he  may 
secure  the  assistance  of  a  professor  for  five  francs  for  the  first  hour 
and  three  francs  for  each  succeeding  hour.  Machines  may  be 
stored  in  various  maneges  for  twelve  francs  a  month,  or  thirt\- 
francs  for  three  months,  this  price  including  storage,  care,  and  clean- 
ing. The  all-important  question  of  appropriate  costume  is  solved 
much  as  in  other  countries,  the  use  of  flannel  or  woollen  garments 
is  advisable,  to  avoid  sudden  chills,  the  men  sport  little  English 
caps  or  cliapcaiix  dc  fantaisic,  and  the  women  replace  their  corsets 
by  a  girdle  or  band,  and  wear  short  skirts  or  very  large  breeches. 
In  time  of  war,  all  bicycles  may  be  seized,  or  rcquisitiouiic,  for 
the  army.  Fervent  wheelmen,  wishing  to  make  their  excursions 
from  Paris  entirely  by  means  of  their  machines,  can  readily  ob- 
tain plans  which  will  indicate  to  them  tlic  streets  best  adaptcii 
for  that  purpose,  but  the  method  generally  adopted  is  to  take  a 
railroad  to  a  convenient  point  in  the  suburbs.  Many  circum- 
-stanccs  combine  to  make  bicycling  in  I-'rance  peculiarly  en- 
joyable,— the  general  familiarity  with  and  recognition  of  the 
re(|uirements  of  the  sport,  e\  en  in  the  aniote  rural  pro\  inces. 
the  excellent  route  maps  for  each  dc|)ailinLnt  prepared  by  the 
cycling  organizations,  the  fretiueiicy  of  advisory  or  warning 
signs — such  as  Ti  iilc  nip'uic  or  virai^i'  ilaiii^icrcu.x  at  the  approach 
to  a  slec])  liill— su|)pleuuiiting  the-  admirable  s)-slem  ol  <;uide- 
posts  and  l)oniid.ir\'  signs  on  all  llie  national  liitdn\a>s. — which 
latter  are  almost  as  well  adapted  tor  uiu-i-ling  as  asphalted  streets. 
'I  he  (  liinate  of  tlx'  (ountis  in  suminii  is  generall)'  ti-mperate  as 
eonipared  with  the  tonid  ,\ineii*an  heats;  the  landscape  is  neail\- 
always  b.aiitilul  and  l)ul  seldom  |Mii  ipilous ,  the  lietniei\cy  ol 
^'.ood  inns,  repair  shops.  et(  .  on  the  usual  loiiies  is  saliNl.ui«>ry. 
I  Ih     iiimiiIm  I  .,1   loreij^ners,  niostl)    Inp.lish   .nid   Aineiiean.  m  lh«' 
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northern  provinces,  who  take  adxantage  of  these  circumstances  is 
so  great  that  most  of  the  high-roads  are  traversed  all  through 
the  fine  season  b)-  ceaseless  detachments  of  pedalling  men  and 
women,  enthusiastic  and  perspiratory. 

All  the  usual  inconveniences  and  perils  attending  the  use  of 
the  bicycle  in  a  crowded  cit\-  may  be  found  in  Paris,  as  well  as 
one  or  two  others  that  seem  peculiar  to  this  capital.  "  In  Paris, 
and  even  around  it,"  says  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  in  the  Journal  dcs 
Dcbats,  "the  enemies  of  the  bicyclist  just  swarm.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  of  which  the  greater  number  of 
the  roads  are  inhumanh'  rough.  But  if  it  be  a  question  only 
of  getting  to  the  Porte-^NIaillot,  starting  from  Saint-Philippe-du- 
Roule, — the  enemy  of  the  bicyclist  is  everywhere.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  hateful  hackney  coachman  who,  if  you  wish  to 
pass  him,  pretends  not  to  hear  your  bell  and  refuses  to  go  over 
to  the  right ;  who,  if  }'ou  wish  to  cross  him  to  your  right,  makes 
it  a  point  to  pull  to  his  left,  and  who,  if  \'Ou  wish  to  enter  an 
ax'enue  from  which  he  is  issuing,  leaves  you  in  doubt  up  to  the 
very  last  second  as  to  which  way  he  is  going  to  turn.  Then  there 
is  the  '  coup  '  of  the  fiacre  standing  by  the  curb,  and  which,  just  at 
the  moment  you  are  going  to  pass  it,  suddenly  unmoors  and  turns 
out  in  the  street  so  that  }'ou  wreck  your  machine  against  the  chest 
of  the  cadaverous  steed. 

"  Then  there  is  the  pedestrian,  and  all  the  varieties  of  the 
pedestrian, — those  who  will  not  take  any  trouble  to  get  out  of 
the  way ;  those  who,  on  seeing  you,  stop,  oscillate,  and  cannot 
decide  whether  to  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left ;  those  who  descend 
from  the  omnibus  or  the  tramway  and  turn  around  in  order  to  get 
their  bearings;  and  those  who  'make  qucjic'  with  their  members 
at  the   omnibus  stations  ;   and  the  children  who  are  thinking  of 
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other  things  or  who  are  playing  across  the  street,  and  the  files 
of  school-girls  taking  their  promenade,  and,  sometimes,  at  the 
Porte-Maillot,  the  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  (It  is  not  too  dis- 
agreeable, however,  a  fall  into  the  midst  of  sheep,  on  the  soft 
fleeces  ;  one  of  my  friends,  at  least,  so  assured  me.) 
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"  I  lien  llir  '.ticct  s|)iinlJii,  wli"  lakes  .»  peiMTsr  pliMsnn-  in 
l)l<M  kadiii;;   aim..,! |.l(|i!\    lin    avenues  [with  his   lon^;  lint's  of 
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hose,  running  on  little  wheels],  so  that  the  vehicles  and  the  bi- 
cycles can  get  by  only  by  mounting  one  upon  another ;  the 
sprinkler,  who  remains  for  one  hour  on  the  same  spot,  and  has  no 
other  ideas  than  to  make  the  most  mud  possible ;  the  sprinkler, 
who,  seeing  you  coming,  '  does  not  want  to  know  anything  about 
it,'  hears  neither  your  bell,  nor  your  horn,  nor  your  cries  ;  who 
ends,  however,  by  lowering  his  stream  of  water  (so  as  not  to  make 
himself  responsible),  but  who  has  the  art  of  lowering  it  a  quarter 
of  a  second  later  than  he  should  have  done  so,  after  having  kept 
you  to  the  end  in  terror  of  receiving  the  whole  discharge  of  his 
hose,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  you  are  at  least  sprinkled  with 
the  last  of  the  falling  drops,  not  enough  to  complain  of,  but 
enough  to  be  disagreeable.  (This  trick  of  the  street-sprinkler 
is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  sports  of  the  corporation.) 

"  Then  the  dogs ;  either  those  who  say  nothing  to  you,  but 
who  are  too  stupid  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  or  those  who  pursue 
you  barking,  and  are  obstinate  about  it,  and  do  not  leave  you, 
and  have  designs  on  your  calves,  and  who,  while  tempting  you 
strongly  to  repulse  them  by  kicks,  inspire  you  with  fear  of  being 
unhorsed  by  this  defence. 

"  Then  the  greasy  pavement ;  the  piles  of  rubbish  or  dirt  with 
which  you  do  not  wish  to  be  soiled,  and  which  frequent!}-  prcxent 
you  from  avoiding  more  serious  dangers  ;  and  the  pieces  of  glass, 
and  the  nails, — and  the  wind  and  the  rain  (I  admit,  however,  that 
these  last-mentioned  enemies  are  not  exclusively  Parisian). 

"  Then  the  other  bicyclists  ;  for,  vcrih',  there  are  too  many 
of  them. 

"  Finally,  the  bicycle  itself,  a  machine  delicate,  frail,  and 
capricious,  of  which  the  slightest  fall  and  the  least  injury  dis- 
arranges the  pedals  and  the  forks,  breaks  the  spokes,  twists  the 
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felloe  into  a  figure  8,  and  which,  often,  even  complains  and  creaks 
and  gets  itself  out  of  order  without  knowing  why. 

"  And  this  brings  me  finally  to  the  point  which  I  wish  to 
make.  These  perils,  of  which  I  have  just  drawn  up  the  sinister 
list,  remember  that  the  bicyclist  may  encounter  them  all  at  the 
same  moment,  that  he  may,  after  having  passed  a  heav)'  truck, 
suddenly  find  himself  confronted  by  an  unexpected  fiacre,  risk  the 
treachery  of  the  rail  to  avoid  the  fiacre,  and,  to  escape  the  rail, 
take  the  chances  of  being  upset  by  a  pedestrian  full  of  malevo- 
lence. Etc.  In  short,  a  precipitous  succession  of  mortal  shix'crs 
and  of  little  chills  at  the  roots  of  your  hair.  And  it  is  because  of 
this  that  I  say  that,  at  Paris,  for  a  worthy  man,  already  of  a  ripe 
age,  a  little  heavy,  whose  physical  education  has  been  neglected 
and  whose  muscles  obey  him  but  imperfectly,  the  bicycle  is  an 
admirable  provider  of  emotions,  a  constant  educator  of  the  will,  a 
certain  instructor  in  obscure  heroism." 

This  moving  portrayal,  by  a  bicycle  rider  himself,  is  a  fair 
si)ecimen  of  the  contribution  of  this  instnmient  to  the  literature 
f)f  the  age.  The  (|uantit\^  of  matter  ])iil)lished  is  enormous,  but 
till-  (|ii,ility,  even  in  Paris,  is  not  vet  ixMuarkablc-.  M.J.  II.  Kosn_\-. 
for  e.xamplc,  making  a  serious  ilTorl  to  risi'  to  I'pie,  or  at  K-asl  to 
;ir  ,i(|(iiii<  ,  luif.dils,  ( one  (I  iiini;  /.<  ('wTisiih,  ( .in  do  no  lu-lti-r  than 
tin's;  "Tlicic  li;is  not  Ixcii  piodiu  cd,  in  the  i  i  mrsi-  of  luiiulii'ds 
or<(iitnii(s,  .iiivtliiii'',  more  import. iiit,  pi  ili.i])s.  111  the  i'\ uliition  ol 
111,111  lli;in  the  use-  of  the  \  cloi  ipcdc. — I'Miptin^;  tli.it  «li\  iMon 
o(  l;il)or  \\lii(  li,  ill  t.il.iii^;  oiii  .iiiiis  Ini  tlic  purpose  ol  eoM»|UiTiiij4 
the  uoild,  Irli  IIS  I. Ills-  luc  iiK  iiiIh-i-.  I'M  ilif  I'oiirsf  aM(l  (U-rinili-ly 
iaiig(-(l  u-.  amoii;;  the  K  .i-.l  .uti\e  ol  the  aniili.iK  of  our  i  l.iss, 
This  sacrince  li.is  l)(<  n,  lioueviT,  so  pro(li^;ions|\-  iiu.iule.l  tli.it 
III, III    li;is    iie\-ei    li.id    (  ailse    to    k  pi  lit    ol    it.       Nf\  tl  lliclfss.  .it    .ill 
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epochs — and  each  one  has  only  to  consult  his  personal  recollec- 
tions— there  has  remained  with  us  a  sensation  of  melancholy  in 
contemplating  the  facilit}'  and  the  swiftness  of  motion  of  so  man)- 
familiar  animals.  This  melancholy  might  at  first  have  been  di- 
minished by  the  use  of  the  horse,  and  then  by  the  invention  of  the 
vertiginous  machines,  the  '  bombshells  upon  rails,'  in  which  we 
have  been  traversing  space  within  the  last  half-centur\'.  Rut,  in 
realit)',  the  melanchol)'  alwa\-s  returns.  It  even  becomes  more 
intense,  for,  to  be  transported  in  the  inert  stage,  in  the  .state  of  a 
parasite  or  a  larva,  this  leaves  us  only  in  a  miserable  condition, 
when  this  condition  threatens  to  become  the  habit,  even  for  short 
courses.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  to  obstinately  continue  to  walk, 
when  everything  around  us  takes  on  such  a  prodigious  gait,  this  is 
a  thing  essentially  vain,  very  dull,  and  morose.  The  rapid  vehicle 
therefore  created  the  '  discouraged  walker.'  Man  lost  his  interest 
in  this  function  so  important,  so  proper  to  develop  the  exact  soisc 
of  space,  which  consists  in  transporting  yourself  b\-  }'ourseir 
And  there  could  have  been  predicted  the  day  on  which  he  would 
refuse  all  personal  locomotion,  when  the  velocipede  appeared." 
Etc. 

M.  Gaston  Deschamps,  in  Lc  Temps,  ventures  a  few  observa- 
tions concerning  the  disadvantages.  "  Let  us  admit  that  the  im- 
moderate use  of  the  bicycle  gives  to  actual  humanity  a  grotesque 
appearance.  We  have  the  air  of  fleeing  away  from  ourselves,  all 
legs  and  pedals.  This  is  the  height  of  the  '  divertissement,'  in  the 
sense  in  which  Pascal  understood  this  word.  And  then,  this  ex- 
ercise, otherwise  hygienic,  brings  with  it  preoccupations,  cares, 
propositions,  which  do  not  necessarily  appertain  to  the  intellectual 
order.  Man  thinks  no  longer  but  of  blowing  up  his  '  pneu.'  One 
run  in  the  rain  represents  at  least  three  good  hours  of  cleaning 
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and  polishing.  We  cany  in  our  heads  no  longer  anything  but 
bearings,  brakes,  seats,  and  handle-bars.  Fancy  sitting  down,  in 
such  a  state  of  mind,  to  read  the  Oraisoiis  fiinebrcs  of  Bossuet. 
At  table,  the  narrations  of  cyclism  take  the  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  hunting-stories.  Nothing  is  spoken  of  but  kilometres 
and  '  records.'  There  are  discussions  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
makes.  Passions  are  aroused  over  the  quarrel  between  petti- 
coats and  pantaloons.  If  necessary,  one  brags  of  the  number 
of  '  headers  '  he  has  taken.  This  is  not  the  moment  in  which 
to  think  of  Lamartine  or  of  Victor  Hugo. 

"  France  no  longer  reads.    Whether  this  fault  can  be  imputed 
to  the  bicycle,  yes  or  no,  it  is  a  misfortune." 

All  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  that  "  noble  animal,'"  the 
horse,  was  to  disap[)car  as  sujicrfluous.  On  the  contrar\-,  the  Con- 
cours  Hippique  is  the  most  distinguislicd  and  popular  of  ainiual 
events.  li^spccially  is  it  favored  by  the  ladies.  The  Palais  de 
rindu.stric,  in  which  these  fetes  were  held,  was  alwa}'s  crowileil, 
and  at  each  reunion  since  the  foundation  of  the  societ)',  in  iS3(). 
the  success  was  more  marked.  It  was  Ic  iiitifii/i^'  dc  rclci^aiuc  c( 
(III  snolnsmc.  All  classes  of  socielx'  were  in  ihr  habit  of  assem- 
bling in  this  vast  building;  thi'i'e  was  the  niuk'/xous  of  tout 
if  / /():::i<r  of  Paris,  and  even  thr  stalls  of  what  would  h.i\ f  lu-en 
known  ill  the  last  centur)'  as  the  /\ir(  <iii.\  (ii/s  and  whiih  in  the 
prcsciil  iiK  Icf.'ant  age  was  callcil  the  />iitfi'  (iii\  /.lif^ins.  Since 
till-  demolition  oIiIk-  I'alais  k\r  I' Indust  lif,  to  mak«-wa\'  loi  tlu- 
l»iiil(lin[.;s  of  the  I'.xpi  isilii  in  ol  1  ( /<  x),  this  liineours  has  been  luld 
in  the  (i.ilcii<-  (|(  •■  Mai  hinis,  <>n  tin  ('hamp-di'Mais  In  |S«>S. 
it  o|)<ii((|  (in  IIk  '(itli  III  Mail  h  and  1  loscd  on  the  17th  ol  Apnl 
Tlir  list  ol  |»ii/(s  (illniil  is  Idii;;  ,\\\'.\  1 1  unpnhrnsixt*  ,ind  nu  lmli'«« 
llio.r     iilkicd     liii     Miniiiii;;,    Ic.ipiii;;,    tiamiili;,    sl\  h-.    .iml    |;i"nei.il 
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appearance,  for  stables,  for  coachmen,  for  four-in-hands,  for  young- 
boys,  for  general  smartness  and  correctness  of  appearance  among 
the  riders,  etc.  There  are  certain  courses  open  to  gentlemen 
wearing  red  coats,  white  breeches,  boots,  and  a  high  hat  or  hunt- 
ing-cap. Officers  of  the  army  were  at  one  time  forbidden  by  a 
Minister  of  War  to  take  part  in  these  exercises,  but  so  much  press- 
ure was  brought  to  bear  on  that  functionary  that  the  order  was 
rescinded.  Many  of  the  courses  and  competitions  are  open  to 
ladies,  and  their  presence  and  encouragement  add  greatly  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  occasion. 

The  heats  are  generally  run  either  by  a  single  horseman,  or 
by  couples,  or  by  fours.  The  obstacles  are  hedges,  a  double  fixed 
barrier,  a  pasteboard  wall,  generally  known  as  the  piano,  and  a 
stream.  A  commissaire  is  posted  at  the  side  of  each  obstacle  and 
notes  carefully  the  manner  in  which  it  is  cleared  by  each  rider. 
The  errors  committed  are  divided  into  faiitcs  cnticrcs,  dcmi-Jantcs, 
and  quarts  dc  f antes.  A  complete  fault  consists  in  the  refusal  of 
the  horse  to  take  the  obstacle,  or  in  his  knocking  it  over  if  it  be 
of  sufficient  height  as  the  barriere  or  the  piano.  A  half-fault  is 
committed  when  the  horse  touches  the  obstacle  with  either  his 
fore  or  hind  feet ;  and  a  quarter-fault  when  he  merely  grazes  it,  or 
when,  in  leaping  the  stream,  his  hind  feet  fall  in  the  water.  In  the 
heats  run  two  by  two,  or  four  by  four,  to  all  these  requirements  is 
added  the  difficult  one  of  preserving  the  alignment.  The  public, 
in  this  as  in  some  other  things,  deceived  by  superficial  appearances,, 
is  frequently  surprised  at  the  decisions  made  by  the  judges. 

La  Socictc  Hippiqnc  Fran<;aisc  was  founded  in  1856  by  a 
group  of  amateurs,  "  who  were  weary  of  being  tributary  for  their 
fine  horses  dc  luxe  or  de  service  to  the  countries  beyond  the 
Channel  or  beyond  the  Rhine."     Seven  years  afterward,  the  first 
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concoLirs  was  organized,  and  the  secretary  of  the  general  com- 
mittee declared  that  their  work  was  that  regeneration  of  the 
equine  race  in  France  which  every  government  had  undertaken 
c\er  since  the  recreation  of  the  official  studs  by  Colbert.  In  1866. 
the  society  distributed  in  prizes  and  awards  the  sum  of  fift}--one 
thousand  francs,  and  in  1895,  three  hundred  and  sixty.  Among 
the  great  dates  in  the  history  of  the  Concours  Hippique  is  that 
of  1887,  when  there  was  restored  the  famous  carrousel  offered  by 
M.  de  la  Gueriniere  to  Louis  XV^  in  1755.  A  hundred  and  fift>- 
cavaliers,  the  finest  in  T'rance,  here  appeared  in  the  costume  of 
the  times  and  performed  their  evolutions  in  four  quadrilles,  the 
first  of  the  king's  household,  the  second  of  the  house  of  Conde, 
the  third  of  Conti,  and  the  fourth  of  Montmorencw  .Another 
of  the  illustrious  records  is  that  of  tlic  X'endeen  deput}',  M.  Hauilr)- 
tl'Asson,  who  made  a  bet  that  lie  would  leap  successi\cl)'  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fi.xed  barriers,  mounted  upon  two  lireton  ponies, 
and  won  his  bet.  Some  of  the  more  fastidious  spirits  of  this 
workl  of  ecjuine  fashion  grieve  o\ei'  the  \  anishetl  da\s  w  hen  the 
.Societe  was  more  select  and  less  of  the  general  multitiuie,  but 
tlicir  regrets  are   not  general!)'  shared. 

There  an,'  otiier  organizations  interesteil  in  the  ni^ifti/tU/t'U 
dc  Id  pnxliulioii  r//r:'((/iit(-.  The  Socit'fr  iT J\)i(<uirni^riiiiNt  pout 
/'(iiiir/iord/ii'ii  t/is  nuts  i/i  ( Itiiuui  \  ,1/  /■'iniiir  was  loiindeil  in  iSS^. 
.111(1  li;is  its  "social"  Ik  M(|(|iiart(rs  m  tin  Kiic  Si  ribe.  In  |S()(>, 
this  society  gave  in  |)ii/is  no  less  a  sum  tli.m  tliii-i'  millions  ol 
(iancs, — five  liiiiHlnd  .iiid  sixteen  thousand  \\\  departmental  sub 
Miifioiis,  The  jMouiid'.  ol  ilic  assoii.ilioii  iiu  hide  tli«-  I  lippotlroim- 
lie  I  ,oii;m  h.imp,  tin  m.iiii  li.uk  of  wliitli  is  about  two  tlions.nul 
.\.ii  huiidKi!  iikIics  in  Icnp.lli,  .ind  on  w  In.  h  the  spring;  luei't 
nij;s  arc   li(lddniiii;;   tuiKrd.iV'.  in    \piil   .iiid   M.iv.tln    •aimmrr, 
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ciijlit  days  in  June  (including  the  grand  Prix  dc  Paris,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  three  thousand  metres,  open  to  three-year- 
olds  of  all  nations),  and  that  of  autumn,  eight  days  in  September 
and  October.  Also  the  Hippodrome  de  Chantilly,  on  which  there 
are  two  reunions, — one  of  three  days  at  the  end  of  May,  and  one 
of  five  days  at  the  end  of  October.  The  Socictc  d'Eucoiiragoiniit 
pour  rainclioration  du  clicval  frau^ais  dc  dciin-saiig  wa.?>  founded 
at  Caen  in  1864,  and  has  its  headquarters  in  that  cit)'.  At  Paris, 
however,  it  holds  its  meetings  upon  the  Hippodrome  de  Vincennes 
and  upon  that  of  Neuilly-Levallois.  The  Socictc  dc  Sport  dc 
France  was  founded  at  Fontainebleau  in  1880,  for  the  development 
of  the  taste  for  equitation  and  sport  among  the  gentlemen  riders 
and  officers  for  whom  most  of  these  courses  are  run.  Many  of 
the  prizes  offered  are  for  hacks  and  hnnters  alone.  This  society 
controls  the  Hippodrome  de  Colombes.  The  Socictc  Sportive 
d' Encouragement,  founded  in  1887,  has  for  its  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  of  horses  by  flat  racing  on  the  Hippodrome  de 
Maisons-Lafitte  and  by  racing  over  obstacles  on  the  Hippodromes 
d'Enghien  and  de  Saint-Ouen.  And,  finally,  the  Socictc  dcs  Steeple- 
chases de  France,  founded  in  1863,  and  modified  in  1873,  holds  its 
meetings  on  the  Hippodrome  d'Auteuil  and  the  grounds  at  Saint- 
Germain- Acheres. 

That  more  democratic  concours  hippique,  the  circus,  also 
flourishes.  At  the  Cirque  d'Ete,  in  the  Champs-Elysees,  there  are 
seats  for  thirty-fi\'e  hundred  persons  ;  in  the  Cirque  d'Hiver,  in  the 
Boulevard  des  Filles-du-Cah-aire.  for  thirty-eight  hundred.  The 
Nouveau-Cirque,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  and  the  Cirque  Fer- 
nando, Boulevard  Rochechouart,  are  somewhat  smaller.  The 
former  has  a  faqade  and  a  vestibule  constructed  by  Charles  Gar- 
nier,  the   architect  of  the   Opera,  and    a  wonderful    ring   that  is 
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capable  of  being  converted  into  a  lake  of  unknown  depth.  The 
Hippodrome  at  the  Champ-de-Mars  is  in  the  opposite  galler>-  from 
the  Velodrome  d'Hiver.  At  all  of  these  are  presented  all  the 
familiar  and  never-quite-stale  wonders  of  the  arena,  with  all 
the  modern  and  international  contributions  to  the  de\elopmcnt 
of  this  art.  The  breaking  of  "  records  "  proceeds  here  as  else- 
where, but  somewhat  more  conservatively.  At  the  Cirque  Oh-m- 
pique,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  under  the  direction  of  Franconi, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Restoration,  among  the  performers  were 
two  young  stags, — but  this  was  a  somewhat  unusual  displaj'  of 
novelty  on  the  part  of  the  ancients.  It  is  safe  to  sa\-  that  they 
would  never  have  conceived  anything  so  uncon\'entional  as  the 
latest  piece  at  the  Nouveau  Cirque,  the  new-fashioned  boar  hunt, 
with   real  boars. 

These  have  all  the  marks  of  being  the  genuine  pigs,  but  the\- 
are  not  \'er\'  old  tuskers.  They  are  chased  around  the  circular 
pas.sage-ways,  outside  the  auditorium,  b}-  a  full  jjack  of  houmis. 
huntsmen  galloping  in  red  coats,  horns,  etc.  l-'inall)',  the  wa\- 
i)eing  barred,  the  quarry  turns  into  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  |)it 
and  halts  in  (lisina\-  at  tin-  vast  circular  slu'ct  of  water  that  icu 
fronts  it.  I  lie  two  piggies  turn  bark  into  tiu'  pa.ssage-\\a\-,  but  aie 
met  by  the  whole  yclpin;.;  pack  of  hounds.  .So  tlu'V  take  lllrir 
courage  in  their  hands,  (ling  iheniseb'es  into  the  pool,  ami  swim 
gallantly  across,  scramble  up  the  sloping  iut  line  on  the  other  side, 
and  disappear  in  the  opposite  passage.  The  do',;s  need  no  urj.;in^, 
,inil  jump  in  \<m  iferousK' ;  the  horses  o(  the  hiuiters.  on  the  eon 
li.iiy,  do  not  jil.e  it  at  .ill,,iiiil  icluse,  I  hev  are  reined  back  to 
llie  blilil.  .Hid  s|)ilired  o\  <  I  the  edl.'/' ;  on  llli'  sei'ond  or  tlnid 
loiiiid   nl    till.   Wild,    /iiri/,  the   le.ip  is   led    up  t.«  !))•  rai^iiiH;   the 

l,il  III;;   oil     pl.K  C,    so    lh.lt     the     u.itil     I.     at     It  as|     ten    let  t     lieloU 
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Down  this  height  fall  man  and  horse,  and  disappear  completely 
under  the  surface, — great  is  the  splash,  and  dire  the  appearance  of 
danger !  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  riders,  as  they  go  under, 
duck  their  heads,  as  if  to  hasten  their  watery  grave  ;  and  also  that, 
with  a  due  regard  for  economy,  they  leave  off  their  saddles  and 
ride  to  this  desperate  venture  bareback.  As  the  water  cannot  be 
heated,  and  as  the  weather  outside  is  very  frequently  of  the  rawest 
and  bleakest,  the  inconveniences  of  this  method  of  amusing  the 
public  must  be   considerable. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  more  legitimate  than  the  brutal 
combats  of  animals  which  were  still  given  in  Paris  for  some  time 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Near  the  Barriere  Saint-Martin  was  an 
enclosure  surrounded  by  a  gallery  under  which  were  cages  con- 
taining various  wild  animals.  There  was  also  a  kennel  containing 
forty  or  fifty  fighting  dogs  of  every  description.  Any  visitor  who 
wished  to  match  his  own  brute  against  any  one  of  these  could  do 
so  by  payment  of  a  small  sum.  "  But  on  Sunda)-,  and  every 
festival,"  says  our  1817  guide-book,  "  public  exhibition  takes  place, 
too  much  crowded  by  gentlemen  of  a  certain  description,  and  b\' 
those  whose  education  and  rank  in  society  should  have  taught 
them  better  feelings.  The  entertainments  commence  by  various 
dog-fights.  To  these  succeed  bull-baiting,  bear-baiting,  wolf-bait- 
ing, and  jack-ass-baiting.  The  humanity  of  the  spectators,  or  the 
avarice  of  the  proprietors,  usually  interferes  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  the  various  animals,  but  they  are  often  sadly  worried  and 
mutilated.  The  amusement  usually  concludes,  on  grand  festi\-ities, 
with  a  ludicrous  but  cruel  scene.  A  bear  is  compelled  to  climb  a 
pole.  He  is  then  surrounded  with  fire-works,  which  not  only 
terrify  him  by  their  explosions,  but  evidently  torture  him  by  their 
flames.     He  is  afraid  to  escape  by  one  bold  leap,  and  he  is  equally 
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afraid  to  slide  down  through  the  fires  which  are  blazing  under- 
neath him.  The  clumsy  and  grotesque  attitudes  by  which  he 
expresses  his  terror  and  his  pain  excite  shouts  of  pleasure  from 
the  greater  brutes  with  which  the  galleries  are  thronged."  This 
Englishman's  choice 
of  phrases  is  frequent- 
ly very  just. 

At  the  present 
day,  such  an  exhibi- 
tion would  promptly 
be  closed  by  the  .V6'- 
cictc  protcctricc  dcs 
aniinaiix,  which  has 
recently  bestirred  it- 
.self  to  suppress  an 
attempt  to  revive 
cock-fighting  in  Paris. 
As  wc  have  already 
scon,  this  "sport  "  has 
never  been  in  favor  in 
the  (  apital, — its  intro- 
(hictioii,  in  1/7-?,  at 
the  C'olisL'c  de  I'aris, 
being  marked  !)y  only 
two  mal(  Iks,  .ind  an- 
otlicr    atl(i)i|)t,    uiidcr 

the  Kcstor.itifiii,  in  lli<-  Hois  di-  Moiiiognc,  nuiini^;  with  ii<> 
greater  success.  In  tin  •>l)riiig  «>!  I.S(><),  the  direi  t«>i  o|  the  /<•///- 
ini/  i/,s  Sf>i>r(s,  M.  (h  I  ini-nski.  imt  content  with  tlw  lew  ptiv.itr 
e\liii)ilioii.    111. it    li.iil    Ixt  n    li<  Id,   in    the    loonis   ol    spoitni^;    iliil)>. 
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undertook  to  give  a  public  one,  but  tlie  Societe  appealed  to  the 
Prefet  de  Police,  whose  circular,  recalling  the  fact  that  these  contests 
came  under  the  interdiction  of  the  law  Grammont,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  exclude  the  general  public.  The  match,  arranged  before 
a  few  in\'ited  guests,  and  on  a  red  carpet  that  the  feelings  of  the 
ladies  might  not  be  shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  spilled  blood,  was 
spirited  onh-  in  two  of  the  three  international  contests,  and  in  both 
of  which  the  French  bird  was  routed  by  his  antagonist, — in  one 
case  English  and  in  the  other  American. 

There  is  also,  at  present,  believed  to  be  a  growing  interest  in 
foot-ball, — likewise  an  imported  luxuiy, — and  no  less  than  ten 
clubs  for  the  encouragement  of  this  game  are  in  existence  in  the 
city.  Matches  are  sometimes  arranged  between  \'isiting  foot-ball 
clubs,  as  the  London  Scottish,  and  a  representative  team  made  up 
from  the  best  Paris  clubs. 

The  native  methods  of  dixersion  flourish  much  better  than 
these  exotics.  That  peculiar!}-  Latin  fcstix  it}-  of  the  Mi-Careme 
was  revived  in  1 89 1  b}-  an  agreement  between  the  corporation  of 
the  directors  oi  Xhc  lavoirs  or  wash-houses  and  the  blanchisseuses; 
and  in  1893  the  students  took  up  the  matter  and  re-established  the 
Carnaval.  We  may  readily  imagine  the  reasons  given  for  this  out- 
break. "  It  would  haxe  been  thought,  a  few  years  ago,"  said 
M.  Louis  Morin.  "  that  in  Faiitaisic  had  definitely  gone  down  for- 
ever, amidst  the  triumphs  of  the  comfortable.  Not  at  all, — the 
reaction  has  come  from  the  excess  of  the  evil,  and  men,  tired  of 
going  along  commodiously,  of  being  provided  with  incomes  more 
or  less  solid,  and  clothed  at  reasonable  outlay,  have  begun  to 
reflect  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  a  number  of  excellent 
things,  among  which  should  be  counted  the  joy  of  the  eyes. 

"  Twent}--five  years  of  restraint,  that  was  all  that  the  French 
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genius  could  endure.  During  the  period  when  pleasure  and  joy 
were  viewed  askance,  during  the  days  after  the  war,  Naturalism 
and  Psychology  had  a  fine  chance  to  occupy  the  public  attention  ; 
a  melanchoh-  pornography  and  the  conscientious  study  of  the 
tedious  and  ugly  things  of  life  endured  as  long  as  they  could,  and, 
when  they  were  dead,  really  dead,  as  die  all  fashions,  literar)'  and 
other,  snobisme  endeavored  to  impose  upon  us,  in  their  place,  the 
fogs  of  the  North,  the  misty  art  of  the  Swedes,  of  the  Norwegians, 
of  the  Belgians,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Germans.  This  was  too  much  ! 
The  country  of  Rabelais,  of  Callot,  of  Moliere,  of  La  Fontaine, 
of  Watteau,  of  Fragonard,  and  of  Gautier,  has  not  been  so  com- 
pletely vanquished  by  Germany  that  she  has  lost  her  peculiar 
essence,  and  that  she  no  longer  cares  for  gaiety,  for  grace,  for 
color,  for  light,  for  wit,  for  good  sense,  and  also  for  that  pinch  of 
folly  neces.sary  in  all  reasonable  beings.  There  are  those  to  whom 
the  continual  sight  of  the  black  coat  and  the  blouse,  in  the  things 
of  art,  has  long  been  an  aggravation.  ..."  Among  tlicsc 
were  tlic  artists  Willctte  and  Cheret,  and  others  of  the  Chat 
Noir; — "gaiety,"  says  another  chronicler,  "  Hkc  chaiin  and  i;r.ue. 
is  an  inherent  I'irtiic  of  the  national  tcm|)erament.  and  it  is  im- 
|)orlant  to  assure  its  sur\'ivance;  on  the  otlur  hand.  e\cr\-  pubhc 
manifestation  of  rejoicing  should  demand,  should  e.\act.  the 
prestige  of  an  ennobling  adornmtiit."  Thesi-  artists,  tlieri-lori-. 
when  they  rcsolvi-d  to  restore  the  (  ai  iia\al.  "  tlir  higlu'st  expression 
o(  ill.  |iiiMir  joy,"  (jeternn'ned  to  ifseue  it  liom  the  eommonpKue 
III'!  \  iil}.;ar  manifestations  of  Montmartmis  fete  making,  and  lalled 
III  lluiir  friends  to  aid  in  eonstnieiiiiM  this  "  |)oi-try  in  action."  I  lu- 
prf)cessi()ns  werir  to  Ix  iiiik  li  more  than  an  assembly  ol  ennoiis 
costiiiiK,,  they  '.liMiiJil  Im  a  | .leseiit.ilioii  ol  symbolie.il  groups  and 
personajM.s  ;   and  a  ■.tail   uas  made  by  IJK    uiaiijMiialion  ol  the  balls 
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of  the  Courrier  Frangais,  under  the  supervision  of  the  director, 
Jules  Roques. 

These  proved  to  be  a  success,  the  pubHc  was  favorable,  all 
the  ateliers  of  painters,  good  and  bad,  joined  in  the  movement. 
"  From  the  federation  of  the  hundred  little,  individual,  balls,  which 
the  young  artists  offered  to  their  models,  was  born  purified,  even 
to  tile  order  of  perfection,  the  finest  fete  of  modern  times,  a  fete 
which  leaves  far  below  it  the  bourgeois  orgie,  so  much  vaunted,  of 
the  Bal  de  I'Opera."     This  was  the  Bal  des  Quat-z-arts. 

The  revival  in  1891  began  by  an  effort  to  bring  together  in 
procession  the  chariots  of  the  wash-houses  and  of  the  queen  of 
the  blanchisseuses,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  scatter  themselves 
through  the  city  at  will,  and  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  organizers 
by  a  number  of  prizes  offered.  After  the  parade,  there  was  a 
banquet,  with  numerous  toasts  drunk  in  honor  of  the  king  and 
queen  of  the  occasion  ;  after  the  banquet,  a  ball ;  after  the  ball, 
oysters  and  onion  soup,  to  repair  the  waste  of  tissues.  And 
twenty-four  hours  of  sleep  before  taking  up  again  the  workaday 
world.  The  Reine  of  this  happy  year  had  for  name,  Louison, — 
"  Louison,  the  washer ;  a  sprightly  wench,  who  will  twist  out  a 
wet  sheet  for  you  in  a  twinkling,  and  who  fears  no  rival  when  it  is 
a  question  of  exchanging  a  quick  word,  or  even  a  hea\-y  thump. 
Yes,  it  is  Louison,  and  it  is  not  Louison.  Louison  in  furbelows  ! 
To  pass  from  the  under-petticoat  trussed  up  on  the  hips,  an  apron 
in  packing-cloth  and  sabots,  to  a  ]\Iarie  Stuart  in  satin  covered 
with  pearls,  in  embroideries,  and  with  a  diadem  in  the  hair  instead 
of  a  comb  broken  in  the  course  of  a  row  !  And  yet  it  is  done. 
And  the  queen  is  a  good  girl,  all  the  same !  Little  by  little,  the  cor- 
tege is  completed,  the  chariot  is  at  the  door,  all  set  off  with  flags 
and  greenery,  the  horses  paw  the  ground ;  there  is  a  movement 
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in  the  crowd, — it  is  the  wash-house  filhng  the  vehicles.  As  they 
pass,  the  queen,  vexed  that  so  many  people  are  staring  at  her 
under  her  nose,  allows  to  fall  from  her  sovereign  mouth  a :  '  Heap 
of  stupids  !  you  might  think  they  had  never  seen  anythnig  before  ! ' 
that  is  very  withering." 

In  1894,  m  the  reign  of  Carnaval  II,  the  rcine  dcs  rcincs  was 
Mile.  Marie  Bonhomme,  Marie  I,  and  very  pretty  she  was,  with  a 
touch  of  pathos  and  much  refinement  in  her  face.  In  licr  gilded 
car  she  sat,  surrounded  by  her  ladies  of  honor,  under  a  graceful 
bower  the  light  ribs  of  which  curved  to  meet  in  the  centre  o\-er- 
head,  like  the  branches  of  a  crown.  The  monumental  chariot  of 
S.  A.  Carnaval  II,  Prince  des  Escholiers,  Roy  du  Quartier  Latin, 
was  no  less  than  eight  metres  long  by  four  wide,  and  was  drawn 
by  six  oxen.  On  its  summit  reposed  indolent!)'  this  roi  f'tiinlant, 
or  sluggard  king  ;  at  tlie  sides  of  his  throne  were  stationed  his 
grand  cupbearer,  Mardi-Gras,  and  his  grand  mufti,  Careme.  A 
little  lower  down  were  his  grand  vizier  and  all  his  ministers,  anti, 
still  lower,  his  odalisques,  houris  all  of  tluni.  l*'rom  time  to  time, 
one  of  these  rose  and  sketchetl  the  steps  of  a  dance,  languorous!)- 
and  s\vooning!y,  to  tlie  great  tle!ig!it  of  tlu'  spectators.  'I'iu'  eliar- 
acteristic  fcatm-e  of  tliis  ])rocession,  lio\\e\ei-.  w.is  tlu-  onnnluis 
traiis-saharicn,  i'aris-y\!)omey-Lac- Tcliail  !ine.  its  roof  or  imperial 
crowded  witli  a  medley  of  costmnes,  Aral),  I  )ahoiiU'an,  Sianu-se, 
'1  oii(|iiiii(ii  ,,  am!  I  .liiiticii,  an<l  tlie  windows  l)i!ow  a!!  tilled  with 
gigantic  eirciilar  },;iiiniiiig  faces,  red,  white,  ,iinl  Mai  l\  I  hi^,  \\  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  sa)',  was  the  i  oiitiilnition  ol  ilu  simliiiis  oi 
the   I'.role  ( 'olonialc. 

Ill    |X(/.,  tlir    qiicfii    i>l    the    taiiiiv.il    w.is    Mill      lltiuiftle    I  )e 
fr)ll!!o)',  ci^dlteen  )(ills  old,  p(|ite  ,iiid  d,llK,ailtl   ll\  Mlj;  .ll    li«lle\  llli" 
ill    Ih.     liMiisc   (.1    Ik  I    l,illi(i.  a    lasei    ol    II0..I'.        Ilei    elet  lion    was 
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attended  with  so  much  heartburning;  that  her  principal  ri\al  re- 
fused to  become  her  demoiselle  d"honneur,  and  withdrew  to  her 
tent  to  sulk,  like  Achilles.  This  little  queen  was  also  pretty,  but 
her  cheek-bones  were  a  trifle  too  high.  The  festivities,  this  year, 
were  much  interfered  with  by  the  rain,  which  saw  fit  to  interpose 
when  the  procession  was  at  its  best.  This  best,  however,  Avas  not 
considered  to  be  very  fine,  the  captious  critics  began  to  wear)^  of 
"  the  commonplace  character  of  a  spectacle  which  returns  every 
year  with  the  same  tricks,  the  same  personages  dressed  out  in  the 
.same  tinsel,  legendary  or  historic,"  of  "  the  procession,  traditional 
as  well  as  stupid,  of  the  washwomen  and  the  students."  Luckily, 
the  day  was  saved  b}-  the  graceful  cortege  of  the  ]\ichc  Eiiragcc, 
organized  by  a  group  of  artists  and  poets  of  Montmartre,  under 
the  direction  and  inspiration  of  the  artist-poet,  Adolphe  Willette. 
He  probably  drew  his  personification  of  this  symbolical, 
mammiferous  female  from  a  popular  sa\'ing  :  maiigcr  dc  la  vacJic 
ciiragic  [to  eat  of  the  mad  cow,  literalh'],  which  means  to  suffer 
greatly,  to  endure  great  hardships.  "  The  times  are  past  of 
Gaudcanins  igitiir"  says  one  commentator ;  "  our  age  is  melan- 
choly, melancholy  even  in  its  youth  and  in  its  festivals, — to  the 
joyous  BcvJif  Gras  of  former  times  it  opposes,  as  a  matter  of 
contrast  (and  perhaps  of  claim  or  demand),  the  ]'acht'  Enragii'." 
"  La  Vache  Enragee,"  says  another,  "  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Bceuf 
Gras ;  the  symbol  of  the  miserable  existence  of  those  who  strug- 
gle at  once  for  Life  and  for  Glor\-.  and  who,  ver\-  often,  alas  ! 
succumb  of  inanition  at  the  feet  of  the  impassible  goddess,  the  dis- 
penser of  the  green  laurel.  The  Parisian  Parnassus,  on  which  strug- 
gle, suffer,  triumph,  or  perish  the  fervent  aspirants  for  the  Ideal, 
is  Montmartre,  the  mount  of  the  Martyrs,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  Moulin  de  la  Galette,  difficult  of  access  to  Pegasus." 
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"  It  is  of  little  consequence  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  Vache  Enragee,  it  is  an  excellent  one,"  says  M.  Louis  Morin 
(for  it  is  well,  in  these  recondite  matters,  to  have  the  judgment  of 
the  native,  of  the  initiated);  "the  Vache  Enragee  is  a  popular 
myth,  since,  although  unreal  and  chimerical,  she  represents  some- 
thing perfectly  well  defined  and  which  does  not  need  to  be  ex- 
plained to  any  one.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  long  list  of 
imaginary  figures  with  which  our  infancy  was  amused  or  terri- 
fied,— Lc  P'crc  foucttard,  Ic  Marchaiid  dc  Sabh\  Ic  Petit  Noel,  etc., 
and  with  those  which  have  been  created  for  our  riper  age, — the 
Red  Spectre,  the  Black  Spectre,  the  H)-dra  of  Anarchy,  etc. 
These  figurines  lend  themselves  admirably  to  artistic  develop- 
ments, and,  among  them  all,  that  of  the  Vache  Enragee  is  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  a  group  of  imaginatixe  artists,  to  whom  l*"ortune 
has  not  always  been   prodigal  of  her  faxors. 

"  y\  symbol  will    be  al\va}-s  well  receiwd   In' the  people  pro- 
vided that  it  is  clear  and  .says  ])lainl\-  w  hat  it  wishes  to  .sa\'.     The 
Italians   had,  in   their  age  of  glor\-   and  of  intelligence,  the   most 
marvellous    museum    of    types    that    e\er    e.xisleii, —  e\er\'    \  ice, 
every  manner  of  being,  was  persoiuTied  in   some  particular  iinper 
sonality,  ami    with   an   outline    so   well    deliui-d    that    se\eral    lia\e 
survived  to  <jlm-  day, — 1  l.irle(|uin,  the  siippK-  and  cle\er  rasc.dit)' ; 
Punchinello,  rage  and  lewdness;  Scapin,  tin-  domestic  cheat;  Cas- 
sandra, stupid  and  dol.nd  a\ariee,  eti".     Tlu'se  s_\'ml)ols  sulVieeil  lor 
seveial   (cnluries,  then  the    ke\olution  i  .ime.  and  iise<l  otliei  ,mn-> 
lli;in   nio(  ker)'  in   order  to  (oiuime  its  achi-rsaries.      In  the  nine 
t<  (  Mill  .  <  ntur\-,  a  new  t>|)e  has  been  created.  Monsiiiir  rrndlioniiHi , 
uhoni    AI'iiiMKi    ((instructed    all    \\\    one    piei-e.       Monsieur   l'nnl 
lioiiiiiie   was    nouf    oIIk  r   lli.in    the   inil>e<  ile   eniKJied   b\-  lli«'  tiou 
I. led  waters  ol  the  K(\o|iiiioii,  A\u\  the  /\'<'/'«7/-,IA/««mv  of  |).unnirr 
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sou<^ht  still  for  some  means  of  making  his  fortune,  the  poor  Ma- 
caire  who  came  before  his  time,  before  the  Panamas  and  the  gold 
mines, — here  they  are,  both  of  them,  revived  in  the  person  of 
their  sons,  the  Satisfaits,  these  bourgeois  financiers  whom  Forain 
brands  on  the  foreheads  for  the  vengeance  of  the  socialists,  but 
to  whom  there  is  lacking,  in  order  that  they  may  become  pop- 
ular,—  or,  rather,  unpopular, —  the  condensation  into  a  personi- 
fication more  exact,  under  a  precise  name  and  with  a  definite 
aspect. 

"  Numerous  other  types  have  been  essayed,  which  have  not 
lived, — the  Thomas  Vireloque  of  Gavarni,  among  others,  who 
concealed  under  his  rags  something  quite  different  from  the 
popular  mind,  and  the  Gavroche  of  Hugo,  inadequately  repre- 
sented by  the  designer  who  undertook  to  give  his  plastic  image. 

"  This  series  is  to  be  continued,  therefore,  to  work,  Messieurs 
the  Intellectuals !  disengage  the  types  or  the  conditions  of  mind 
that  are  modern,  the  Vache  Enragee  gives  you  an  example,  the 
wretched  animal  that  personifies  poverty, — but  that  poverty  which 
laughs  at  itself,  that  it  may  not  weep.  This  fine  humor  is  truly 
French,  and  gaiety  that  seasons  a  dinner  of  bread  and  water  is  a 
very  superior  fashion  of  virtue." 

The  first  cortege  of  the  Vache,  in  this  year  1896,  was  composed 
by  Roedel ;  the  march  was  opened  by  four  mounted  trumpeters, 
draped  in  white  antique  robes  and  wearing  the  ox-horn  helmets  of 
the  Gaulish  warriors.  After  them  came  "  Glory  "  (in  the  person 
of  Mile.  Suzanne  Robert),  with  long  white  robes  and  wings  of 
gold,  riding  a  white  horse  which  was  led  by  two  Virgilian  poets, 
crowned  with  laurel.  Glor}-  had  nothing  whatever  to  say  during 
this  fete,  nor  of  the  fete,  but  this  was  an  oversight.  Then  came 
the   "  Vache,"    a    terrible    creature    with    bloody    hoofs,  securely 
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muzzled  and  guarded  on  her  "float"  by  two  charming  Mont- 
martroise  ladies.  This  car  was  garlanded  with  green  laurels  on  a 
white  background,  in  the  midst  of  which,  repeated  at  equal  dis- 
tances, was  a  tear  of  blood.  Roedel  furnished  also  a  pre.sentation 
of  the  "  Place  Pigalle," — on  a  car  appeared,  in  the  centre,  the 
fountain,  surrounded  by  the  representative  habitues  of  the  cjuarter, 
models,  omnibus  drivers,  a  modern  representative  of  Gargantua's 
Abbess  of  Theleme,  and,  rising  high  over  all,  the  portal  of  a  Greek 
Temple,  the  "  Temple  of  Art,"  the  entrance  to  which  was  defended 
by  a  seraphim  with  golden  wings.  This  was  supposed  to  indicate 
that,  at  Paris  as  well  as  at  Athens,  the  artists  surrounded  their 
Pallas  Athene  with  a  proud  and  jealous  worship. 

Willette  furnished  the  device  for  the  car  of"  Poetry,"  of  which 
Apollo  himself  drove  the  horses  and  of  which  the  rounded  front 
was  decorated  with  the  rising  sun.  .At  the  two  e.xtremities  ol  the 
car,  raised  on  high,  appearctl  a  ivre  of  gold  .ind  the  siKcr  crescent 
of  the  moon.  In  the  first  was  .seated  the  graceful  figure  of  a 
young  maid,  and  in  the  other  reposed  a  Morentine  singer,  tuning 
his  lute.  In  the  "  sacretl  wood  "  below  were  the  poets,  ejotiuii  in 
gray  Polish  costumes — for  an  unknown  rtMson — and  hirnishing 
a  background  for  the  sofli-i'  figuri's  of  tlu-  Muses,  all  ilrapi'd  in 
long  Rjbes  of  |)alc  "  LilurtN'  "  silks.  The  cai-  of  the  "  Moulin  de  la 
Cialette,"  al.so  designed  b>-  W  illelli',  had  its  mill  wheels  connected 
by  long  scores  of  music  n()tes  in  gold,  but  these  unlortunalely 
(aiifdit  in  the  bi, Mil  lies  of  one  ol  till-  lirst  tn-i's  ol  tli«-  exterior 
boulevards.  in  an  arlx.i  .il  the  tool  ot  the  null  were  gathered 
lypc-s  o(  .iiK  K  lit  I'.ill.iiitiies.  the  absurd  old  be.iii  who  kneels  to 
offrr  a  bii.r.  Ill  ,1  jo  the  sh<|>h<r.lis'.  of  the  court,  I  l.»rlet|iiiM 
,iimI  ri(ii(.l  wliowal.li  tliciii  with  ...Mil  \\u  (fhU-  tti'  ill  lu'iit' 
i:ti>ih    wa',    Ihr   u-al.    ol    Km. hi    m\A    iIh     paint(  i     |.  an    Ki.  In-..  I.ul 
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the  result  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  conception, — under  the  broken 
arch  of  a  ruined  bridge  reposed  a  despairing  poet,  but  as  his  hag- 
gard eyes  turned  hea\'en\\ard,  the}'  encountered  the  soft  lustre  of 
a  beautiful  star  that  beamed  above  him, — in  the  head  of  a  pretty 
maid  leaning  over  him.  "  The  Work  of  M,  Pelez,"  was  repre- 
sented b}'  a  heart-breaking  group  of  the  "  disinherited,"  little 
beggars  and  street  children,  ragged  and  rickct}',  and  that  of 
M.  Willette  b\'  a  beautiful  little  troupe  of  Pierrots  and  Colum- 
bines, spotlessl)'  white,  carr\'ing  lilies,  and  conducted  by  the  artist 
himself  as  Pierrot  in  black.  When  the  poor  little  brats  broke 
ranks  and  threw  themselves  eagerly  in  the  mud  for  the  sous 
that  the  good-natured  crowd  pitched  to  them,  the  lily-bearers 
walked  seraphically  o\-er  the  coin,  their  chins  in  the  air. 

Very  much  of  this  .symbolizing  and  imagery  was  lost  on  the 
general  public  that  watched  the  procession.  There  was  a  jutuiiro- 
programmc.  La  WxcJic  Enragcc,  sold  all  along  the  route  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Caisse  of  needy  artists,  but  though  this  was  copi- 
oush"  illustrated,  there  were  but  few  explanator)'  notes,  or  none. 
The  audience,  for  example,  did  not  understand  that  the  file  of 
little  drummers  who  followed  the  row  of  restaurant  waiters  {valets 
dc  cJiambrc  of  the  artists,  at  two  sous  apiece)  represented  the 
"  Youth,"  who  make  so  much  more  noise  than  any  one  else  when 
they  arrive  !  Over  the  religious  presentation  there  were  man}'  and 
conflicting  emotions  excited, — on  the  car  of  the  Sacre-Coeur,  by 
M.  Abel  Truchet,  "  appeared  cherubim  and  seraphim,  thrones  and 
dominations,"  saintly  virgins.  Saint  Peter  with  his  ke}',  all  in  white 
robes,  and  with  a  cloud  of  white  wings,  opened,  closed,  and  half 
displayed,  that  gave  the  impression  of  a  great  white  flock  but 
newly  alighted,  and  ready  to  rise  again  into  the  blue.  (It  was 
under  these  white  wings    that   the   poor  angels   tried   to   shelter 
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themselves  when  the  rain  fell  on  them.)  It  was  related  at  the 
time  that  the  sisters  of  a  convent  on  the  Boulevard  de  Clichy, 
when  they  saw  from  their  windows  this  saintly  procession  pass, 
joined  their  simple  hands  in  thanksgiving.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  many  of  the  devout  that  looked  upon  this  mas- 
querading as  impious. 

On  the  whole,  and  notwithstanding  its  many  successes,  it  was 
considered  by  some  of  the  critical  that  this  cortege  had  failed. — as 
fail  so  many  of  the  fine  projects  of  the  artists,  and  largely  through 
untoward  circumstances,  the  rain,  the  unsatisfactory  policing  of  the 
streets,  and  the  want  of  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  crowd. 
But,  in  fact,  a  Vache  Enragee  that  succeeded  would  be  in  perfect 
contradiction  to  her  own  character.  In  the  following  >'ear.  the 
aims  of  the  artists  that  organized  her  procession  were  e\-en  some- 
what higher,  somewhat  more  poetic,  and  the  misapprehensions 
were  even  more  numerous.  The  pretty  conception  of  Rtedel,  of 
a  gracious  "  Sainte  Geneviexe "  seated  as  in  a  fauteuil  on  the 
mediaeval  walls  of  a  miniature  Taris.  was  generallx-  taken  in- 
the  populace  to  lie  a  sort  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pastille;  and  an 
eye-witness  relates  that  In-  oxcrluard  some  worth)'  women  on 
the  lioulevard  de  Cliciiy  di-clari'  that  the  /\i/iii  l.ihrc,  the  belle 
I''rance,  seated  on  her  throne,  uitii  a  eas(|uc-  and  a  enirass  of  gold, 
was  floubtless  uiic  hcllv  iimnjiiisc. 

This  (a\al(ade  was  condiutc-d  l>\'  M  I  rpiiu- ;  iiiunediatel)- 
an<  r  liitn  (  anic  the  "  I 'anicades  "  of  W'lllcttr,  wall.ing  along  ilieer 
fully,  a])parently  bv  means  of  tlic  linniau  legs  thai  ini(.;lil  br  per 
(•(•ivcd  below  them.  The  thaiiot  .  .1  "  I  .ibert)' "  bon-  .doll  .is  .1 
labaniin  ihe  displaced  lii<le  of  the  .inimai  in  whose  name  all  these 
minnrii(ii(',  a|t|Mared,  and  I  ibeil\'  u.is  supported  b\  lhe"nannn 
of  Taris,"  and   her  (ar  sMiroinided   \^\   the    luffiurs  lir  Ai  /W/.v»V. 
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These  lutteurs  wore  the  pink  tights,  the  bracelets  of  brass  and 
fur,  and  the  imitation  leopard-skin  breechings  of  their  namesakes, 
the  street  acrobats,  but  carried  gigantic  crayons  and  pens, — 
"  weapons  more  mighty  than,"  etc.  In  the  "  Imagination,"  by 
M.  Griin,  might  be  seen  the  conventional  painter  in  his  garret, 
in  rags  and  hunger,  the  fire  extinguished  in  his  wretched  stove, 
but  consoled  by  this  very  tangible  beautiful  figure  that  appeared 
beside  him.  In  the  car  of  the  VacJic  condavincc,  that  poor  beast 
appeared,  finally  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  and  on 
her  way  to  execution,  the  little  red  cart  drawn  by  an  old  horse 
and  conducted  by  one  of  the  executioners  of  the  September 
massacres;  seated  by  her  side  was  a  gloomy  black  monk,  his 
hood  drawn  over  his  head,  and  carr}ang  in  his  hand  one  of  the 
enormous  wax-tapers  of  the  aiito-da-fes.  The  Vache  herself  was 
covered  with  a  vast  shawl,  and  wore  a  great  white,  flaring  peasant 
woman's  bonnet.  The  artist's  allegory,  however,  failed  him  when 
he  had  gotten  so  far,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  company  was  com- 
posed of  the  most  bewitching  and  exterminating  of  Senoritas  in 
vails  and  mantillas  and  high  combs  and  very  tight  and  graceful 
bull-fighters'  costumes. 

Then  there  was  the  Vic  de  Bolicnic  of  Miirger  (of  course), 
and  the  car  of  "  Alimentation,"  a  series  of  caricatures  of  the 
apotheoses  of  eatables  that  always  appear  in  the  corteges  of 
the  Boeuf  Gras  (including  a  BoucJicric  Hippopliagiquc),  and,  for 
more  artistic  things,  a  Jeanne  d'Arc,  by  Rcedel,  her  surcoat  of 
blue  velvet  slashed,  cut  away,  set  with  little  studs,  and  revealing 
at  every  opening  the  dull  metal  of  her  armor,  much  more  har- 
monious than  the  polished  steel  of  the  theatricals.  The  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  the  procession  was,  however,  considered  to  be  the 
army  of  the  Sambre-et-Meuse,  haggard,  pale,  long-haired,  their 
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picturesque  Revolutionary  uniforms  torn,  soiled,  and  disappearing 
in  the  most  effective  manner,  the  starving  boyish  drummer,  with 
his  blonde,  girlish  hair  blowing  about  his  face,  scarcely  able  to 
keep  his  great  drum  on  his  back  in  the  wind  that  swept  down 
the  boulevards,  and  the  ragged  and  riddled  flag,  surmounted 
by  the  Phrygian  bonnet  in  red,  stamped  also  in  red  with  bloody 
hand-prints  and  horse  hoofs  !  Finally  came  the  great  "  Golden 
Calf," — which,  by  some  not  very  clear  genealogical  deduction, 
was  declared  to  be  the 
legitimate  offspring  of 
the  Vache  and  the  Boeuf 
Gras, — mounted  on  high, 
as  on  the  pediment  of  an 
Egyptian  temple,  with 
the  Egyptian  disk  be- 
tween his  budding  horns, 
and  with  the  jjasc  of  a^ 
his  pediment,  oi'  altar, 
spaced  at  regular  inter- 
vals with  nearl)'  naki.'d, 
kneeling  w o r s  1 1  i  |  > ]  )e rs, 
tiieir  mouths  in  the  dust 
and  their  po  tdinrs  in 
the  air,  with  priests,  and  allcudant' 
and  \'outh,  and  I  )islioMor,  and  all  the  familial  allei;oiirs  .iiid 
p(  isonifi<  alions  presented  with  all  tlu-  originahl)'  ami  .uul.u"it>- 
of  till  l)(  si  art  Monlmartrois  and  /ulislc.  All  this  Wuluilauii 
u,i.  an  oiit^Mowtli  of  \\\v  hisi(»rii.il  proci-ssion  ol  llii*  Htrul  (iras  ; 
bill  iIk  adherents  of  iIk  loiiner  are  a<  tiisttMncd  t(t  >|K'ak  with  »li«« 
re  ,pe(  I  III    llii    lalti  I        I  heir  reasons  ai«  ,  llial  llie  aiu  lent,  popular 
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fete  ne\'cr  concerned  itself  for  a  moment  with  the  search  for  new- 
ideas,  for  artistic  inspirations,  but  has  been  quite  content  to  trail 
along,  year  after  )'ear,  on  the  same  old  principles, — that,  to  please 
the  populace,  there  must  be  either  something  comic,  or  some- 
thing splendid,  or  women.  Hence,  clowneries,  pasteboard  giants, 
savages  carrying  clubs,  and  badly  dressed  women  in  flowers  blow- 
ing kisses.  And  the  tourlourous  and  the  badauds  on  the  side- 
walks are  petrified  with  jo}' !  The  reasons  given  for  these  artistic 
shortcomings  are  (as  in  most  other  things  in  France  that  go 
wrong)  the  withering  touch  of  officialism,  and  also  the  lack  of  in- 
dividual initiative  and  that  personal  emulation  that  have  produced 
so  man\-  surprises  for  the  Quat-z-arts  and  the  Vache  Enragee. 

Mardi  Gras  was  onh'  one  of  the  too  many  public  holidays 
that  tended  to  keep  the  Parisian  workman  in  the  Middle  Ages  in 
his  poverty.  The  fat  ox  that  was  the  hero  of  the  procession  was 
called  the  Ihviif  vicUc,  because  he  was  accompanied  on  his  march 
by  the  sound  of  7'icllcs,  or  luird\--gurd\-s,  and  \iols.  At  different 
periods,  his  festi\al  fell  upon  Jeudi  Gras,  Shrove  Thursda}',  instead 
of  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  last  day  of  the  carnaval.  Not  only  did 
he  lend  himself  as  a  spectacle  for  the  populace  in  the  .streets,  but 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  official  \'isits  to  the  chiefs  of  the  cit}' 
or  the  State,  like  a  personage  of  qualit}',  or  a  candidate  for  the 
honors  of  the  Academic.  He  would  appear  in  great  pomp,  cov- 
ered with  housings  or  tapestries  and  garlands,  at  the  palace  of 
the  king  or  the  residences  of  the  first  magistrates  of  the  Parle- 
ment ;  and  to-day  he  formal!}-  lea\-es  his  card  with  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  with  princes  and  ministers  and  ambassadors. 
Very  frequently  he  carried  on  his  broad  back  a  child  seated 
astride,  naked  or  lightly  draped,  or  with  a  blue  ribbon  for  a  scarf, 
holding  sometimes  a  sceptre  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other. 
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and  representing  the  "  king  of  the  butchers."  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  this  child  signified  L'Amour,  and  wore  the  costume  of  a 
Httlc  marquis, — possibly  to  indicate  that  this  cortege,  with  the 
attendants  as  Roman  warriors,  was  not  a  portion  of  the  procession 
of  the  Passion  gone  astra>^  In  the  sixteenth  centur}-,  the  animal 
marched  sur- 
rounded by  rei- 
tres  and  lans- 
quenets, and  was 
evidently  the 
symbol  of  the 
fete  of  a  cor- 
poration of  the 
guild  of  the 
butchers. 

In  a  window 
of  the  sixteenth 
century,    in    the 

church  of  Har-sur-.Seine,  in  the  (K'partinriil  ot  AuIh,  the  ntiiif  ( ir.is 
fmar\'eIlousl\'  badly  drawn)  appeals  led  by  scarfs  b)'  the-  butcheis' 
appicntic  cs,  in  slashrd  doublets  and  hose,  and  accompanied  b)- 
diiinis  and  fifes.  In  a  I'lcinish  engraving  of  the  rollowing  centur)'. 
he  is  also  cheered  b)'  these  musical  instruments,  hi-  is  covered  with 
garlands  and  wicaths,  a  man  by  his  side  carries  .1  glass  ol  wine,  in 
ilhi  ,i<in  to  the  (hinl.ing  the  hialth  of  the  Koi  dn  ( ',ima\  .d.  .md  be- 
liind  hull  follows  his  pcic  ii<>iirn<  iii ,  the  pe.is.mt  who  li.ul  leaieil 
liini  In  addition  to  the  Uoinan  warriors  .md  the  el.issie.ij  .itteiitl 
ants,  he  was  loinieilv  a(  1  ompanud  always  by  the  "  luiKs"  who 
Wer<'  the  nie\il,ibli  Icatnres  of  e\eiy  maM|iieiade  It  i>  rel,lte«l 
tli.il.    Ml    IIk     seal-    I"',';,    ihi-    piiiniii     pleMtlent    o|    tin     I'ailement 
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haxintj  nesflected  to  wait  in  his  hotel  for  the  official  visit  of  the 
Eoeuf  Vielle,  the  cortege  followed  him  into  the  grand  salle  of 
the  Palais  by  the  stairways  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  and  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  sitting,  but  the  animal,  frightened  by  his  red 
robe,  took  to  leaping  and  gambolling,  and  effectually  arrested  the 
course  of  Justice. 

This  triumphal  promenade,  a  symbol  of  the  last  flesh  to  be 
eaten  before  Lent,  was  suppressed  in  1790,  and  re-established  by 
an  Imperial  decree,  F'ebruary  23,  1 805,  which  set  forth,  in  adminis- 
trative detail,  the  constituents  of  the  cortege, — six  Mamelukes,  six 
savages,  six  Romans,  four  Greeks  in  cuirasses,  six  French  cava- 
liers, four  Poles,  four  Spaniards,  eight  Turks,  and  a  certain  number 
of  drummers  costumed  as  gladiators  ( ! ),  filers  as  Chinese,  and 
other  musicians  in  costumes  "  dc  caractcrcy  P^ven  the  weight  of 
the  animal  was  ofificially  fixed  in  advance.  The  butchers  were 
permitted  to  promenade  their  ox  through  the  streets  for  three 
days,  but  the  little  Roi  des  bouchers  on  his  back  became  L'Amour. 
In  1 82 1,  the  master-butchers,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  fur- 
nishing the  ox  to  their  apprentices,  took  themsehes  the  direction 
of  the  fete,  and  the  choice  of  the  animal  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  concours  and  was  determined  by  a  jur^^  There  was  talk  of  im- 
provement of  the  bovine  race,  as,  later,  there  was  of  the  equine. 
The  ox  was  selected  at  the  annual  fair  at  Poissy,  and  this  elective 
royalty  of  a  day  was  eagerly  disputed.  An  Ordrc  dc  la  marclic 
dii  banf  gras,  of  1 844,  illustrated  with  rude  wood-cuts,  hawked 
through  the  streets  on  the  day  of  the  procession,  gives  in  detail 
all  the  marv'els  of  this  procession  : 

"A  platoon  of  the  Garde  Municipale,  two  runners  in  costume 
Louis  XIV,  a  drum-major  with  drums  and  musicians,  a  master  of 
ceremonies  in  the  costume  of  a  chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Jerusalem, 
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two  heralds-at-arms  wearing  chapeaux  a  la  Henri  IV,  then,  in  two 
files,  numerous  cavaliers  in  the  costumes  of  Charles  VI,  Charles 
VII,  Francois  I,  Henri  III,  Louis  XIII,  and  Louis  XIV."  This 
was  only  the  prelude  to  the  Carnaval  procession,  the  Druids,  the 
mistletoe,  the  high-priest  or  sacrificer,  wearing  a  wreath  and  a 
long  white  robe,  and  followed — for  some  reason — by  the  "  pere 
nourricier"  of  the  Boeuf  Gras  ;  then  the  Olympian  divinities  on  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses,  one  of  them  bestridden  by  Mercuiy, 
and  all  of  them  driven  with  long  reins  by  Father  Time  (not  quite 
sure  of  his  appropriateness).  Hercules,  Mars,  the  City  of  Paris, 
wearing  her  mural  crown,  Abundance,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Foil)', 
Venus,  and  other  Greeks.  Under  the  dais  of  this  car  was  also 
tlie  little  Amour,  who  had  abandoned  his  throne  on  the  back 
of  the  ox  in  i<S22,  in  consequence  of  several  damaging  falls  from 
that  lofty  but  somewhat  perilous  position.  From  1.S22  on,  also, 
the  car  was  always  the  grand  affair  covered  with  crimson  \el\et 
fringed  with  gold,  on  which,  according  to  M.  Victor  I"\)urnel. 
"there  might  be  seen  disj)Ia\'ed  all  the  di\  inilies  of  (  )l\nipus  with 
red  noses,  with  lips  blue  with  the  cold,  selected  tiom  among  the 
Jiil^iirdiils  and  ihv.  Ji'^iir<tJi/(  s  of  the  tlu'atrt's  of  the  l.isl  cal«.'gi)r\'." 
Ill  i.S.i.S,  the  f(sti\.il  was  suspi-nded,  .iiul  (Kl'init(.'ly  suppressed 
ill  till  Idllowiiig  )'car  by  ininisteiial  dcHri'e.  It  nMi)|)i'ared  in  1S51. 
till-  I'li'lct  having  aiithori/cd  M.  .\rii.iiilt.  the  diiretoi-  ol  thi- 
ll ippodioiiic,  to  (  (Kbralc  llic  lele  of  .\gni  iilliire,  and  the  l.itli-|- 
annoiiiK  in;;  th.it  t  h«  doors  of  his  eslablisluncnt  would  be  thrown 
open,  so  til, it  .ill  tli(  world  lould  come  and  admiic,  "  al  their  e.oe, 
tile  l<»il(tl(  III  iIh  boiif  jMas  and  his  brilliant  ioite;.H."  It  was 
also  staled  that  the-  bi(  ( dc  1  .uu\  |iiopii(t.ii  n|  the  aiiiniaK 
(l(si(^;nali(|  ,it  I'oissy  as  tin  bo nfs  ^ras  intended  to  dispose  ol 
till  11    111    h   ,ili(i  u.iiil  ,it    piiblii    am  lion,  ••'...  th. It   liic  poor,  as  well 
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as  the  rich,  might  ha\e,  tliis  time,  an  opportunity  to  eat  fat  meat." 
In  fact,  from  this  date,  there  appeared  three,  and  sometimes  four, 
of  these  prize  oxen,  which,  on  the  first  two  days,  traversed  the 
streets  of  the  capital  separately,  and  on  the  third  day  the  Mardi 
Gras,  all  together,  and  riding  on  chariots.  This  latter  innovation 
was  introduced  in  1846, — the  poor  beast,  relieved  from  the  fatigue 
of  marching  through  the  muddy  streets,  henceforth  rode  trium- 
phantly on  a  car  drawn  by  six  white  horses.  After  185 1,  the 
administration  of  the  municipal  police  assumed  the  initiative  in 
this  annual  function,  and  made  a  yearly  donation  to  the  butchers 
of  two  thousand  francs. 

The  official  programme  of  1852  introduces  more  novelties. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  cars  of  the  oxen,  there  was  the 
symbolic  chariot  of  Industry,  conducted  by  France  having  at  her 
side  Science  and  the  Arts,  the  banners  and  the  standards  of  the 
Exposition  at  London  ;  an  allegorical  car  representing  the  fete  of 
Agriculture  in  the  time  of  the  Gauls,  from  a  painting  by  M.  Debon 
at  the  Exposition  of  1851, — a  car  drawn  by  three  oxen  with  gilded 
horns  directed  by  the  Archdeaconess  Velleda,  and  on  which,  behind 
the  high-priest  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  appeared  the  mythical  vir- 
gins of  the  island  of  the  Sein,  off  the  coast  of  Finisterre.  Also, 
"  a  vast  basket,  ten  metres  in  circumference,  will  contain  the  rarest 
productions  of  horticulture, — this  elegant  parterre,  moved  by  a 
new  system  of  locomotion,  will  follow  of  itself,  and  without  any 
apparent  aid,  the  cortege,  of  which  it  will  be  the  most  splendid 
accessory."  In  1855,  the  display  was  remarkable, — two  coureurs 
or  runners,  a  herald-at-arms,  twent}^  drummers  in  armorial  tabards, 
forty  mounted  musicians,  eleven  heralds  wearing  on  their  tunics 
the  arms  of  the  principal  cities  of  France,  platoons  of  the 
musketeers  of  the  queen,  lansquenets,  squadrons  of  light-horse, 
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grotesques  copied  from  the  illustrations  of  Grandville.  In  1865, 
there  were  no  less  than  eight  allegorical  cars  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  in  the  procession,  and  the  fete  Avas  considered  to 
have  attained  its  culmination.  The  following  year,  a  Rabelaisian 
touch  was  added, — an  enormous  giant,  a  Gargantua,  thirt}-  feet  in 
height,  appeared,  opening  at  every  station  a  mouth  like  a  porte- 
cochere  in  which  disappeared  pates,  geese,  shoulders  of  mutton, 
sucking-pigs,  casks  of  wine,  all  to  reappear  and  be  swallowed 
again,  to  the  immense  delight  of  the  not-too-critical  public. 
"  The  eyes  which  this  monster  rolled,  and  the  tongue  with  which 
he  licked  his  chops,"  .says  M.  Victor  Fournel,  "  excited  more 
admiration  than  all  the  wonders  of  modern  mechanics." 

On  this  occa.sion,  there  appeared  the  great  car  of  the  ship  c^f 
the  City  of  Paris,  frigate-rigged,  with  gilded  slirouds  in  which 
fluttered  the  flags  of  all  naticms,  and  with  .Amours  suspcntled  in 
the  rigging  and  from  the  mast-heads,  witii  a  crew  composed  of 
sailors  and  savages,  while  the  musicians  were  concealed  between 
decks.  In  r(S67,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  artificial  giants, — as  a 
Louise  XV  niarf]uisc,  as  a  Normand}'  peasant  woui.in,  as  a  l)al))-, 
as  a  Turk,  as  a  ("liincsc,  as  a  conscript,  as  a  magician  ;  and  a  \ast 
car,  suniptiiniisl)'  dccoralcd,  s\inboli/.ii);.;  tlu'  (ii-iiius  o(  l-'ianci" 
calling  all  the  nations  to  the  Ivxposition  of  that  \i'.ir.  i'lui-e 
years  later,  the  r.oul"  (Iras  (jisa|)])i-aic(l,  in  i-onipany  witli  sonu- 
ollni  iiistit  iilioiis,  and  oiil\-  (  ainc  to  lilc  ai;.iin  in  oui'  own  \\.\y. 

Ml.  |ohii  (iLiiid  (  artcrrl  gi\c-s  a  long  but  onl\  partial  list  of 
tlic  iiaiiK  .  with  wliicli  these  symbolic  oscn  lia\r  bien  bapti/eil 
sinrc  i.S,|^,  names  borrowed  from  the  events  ol  the  i.\,\\- ,  or  ln»nj 
pidiiiiiii  lit  I  haiai  t<is,  or  ( llamas,  or  bt)oks.  In  tS.|5.  it  began  with 
the  /'/r  (ii'iin/,  r,i!li(i((l  l)\  M.il/ai  ,  and  this  ycai  the  beast  was  so 
ciioiinoii',   Ih.il   wIkii    he    aiimd   at    tin-   depot    ol   the   «  Ihumh   de 
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Fer  de  I'Ouest  he  had  to  be  lifted  from  the  car  by  means  of  a 
travelUng  crane.  In  1846,  Dagobert,  from  Eugene  Sue's  Le  Juif 
Errant;  in  1847,  Montc-Cristo, — this  was  under  Louis-Philippe 
and  in  an  age  of  literature.  In  1852,  Mariits,  again  from  Eugene 
Sue;  in  1854,  the  four  heroes  of  the  Trois  Moiisquctaircs ;  in 
1856,  literature  was  abandoned  and  the  three  animals  were 
named,  respectively,  Schastopol,  Malakoff,  and  Boniarsiind ;  in 
1858,  the  Lci'iathan,  the  monster  steamship  which  was  the  wonder 
of  the  day.  So  the  list  continues,  a  curious  record  of  the  fleeting 
populacity  or  fame  of  men  and  things  —  in  1869,  Lc  Liittciir 
masque,  Mignon,  Paul  Fores  tier,  M.  Leeoeq,  TJieodoros,  Chilperic, 
Tii/ipatan,  and  Velocipede — already  (!);  in  1870,  Poj-t  Said,  Le  Treni- 
blay  (this  name  had  already  been  given,  in  1866),  and  Lc  Beau 
Nonnand.  "  A  da\'  will  come,"  says  M.  Grand-Carteret,  "  when, 
in  order  to  lay  claim  to  being  really  famous,  it  will  be  necessaiy 
to  have  been  boeuf  gras,  at  least  once  in  your  life  !  Who  knows  ! 
will  not  this  be,  perhaps,  for  the  future,  the  most  serious  of  all 
titles  to  distinction  ?  " 

Needless  to  say,  this  sacred  animal  has  had  also  his  special 
literature  and  his  special  art, — neither  of  them,  it  is  true,  of  a 
necessarily  high  order.  The  programmes  of  his  triumphal  march, 
which  have  been  preserved,  betray  a  certain  want  of  variet}%  their 
introductory  wood-cuts  representing  the  cheaper  popular  form  of 
that  art  at  the  various  epochs,  and  their  prose  and  verse  being 
much  the  same, — so  that  but  little  of  this  record  rouistcckiere  has 
interest  for  other  than  the  antiquarian.  All  these  programmes  and 
orders  of  march  reappeared  with  the  revival  of  the  fete,  but  with 
certain  indications  of  improvement, — those  in  color,  published  by 
Figaro  and  Lc  Rire,  the  two  cartoons  of  Le  Carnaval,  by  Forain 
and   Caran   d'Ache,  in    1896,  having  a   real   artistic   merit.      The 
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variety  of  devices  that  present  themselves  in  these  grotesque  and 
ingenious  processions  is  very  great,  and  to  man)-  of  the  prom- 
enaders  and  figurants  the  long  route  must  be  terribly  wearisome. 
The  giants  in  pasteboard  do  not  have  much  cause  for  fatigue, 
though  occasionally  the}'  make  the  march  on  foot, — like  the 
towering  bonne  who   followed,  in    1897,  the  "car  of  the  artists' 
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palette,"  vm\\  (ojor  (Ml    ihis   ^i|.;anlit    palette  Wwv^  .1  se.ited  \  "unj; 
woman,  .inaiii;e<l  in  <  udi  1 ,  .uuli  he  hi  iisjie-.  t  hat  protruded  ihi'ouj^h 
the   Ihiiiiili  hol<     1)1  nil.;    1''^^"  l''*'  '•'''''ts  ot    s|oo|)s.      (leiierall)  .  how 
ever,  th(  .1    1  olo  ,  I  iide,  -asdid  the /•////■"////<•,  t went \  leet  in  hei^;ht. 
who  sat  (  nth  lolled   mi   the  "  t  .11  o|    p.iiu  .du  ^."  in  the  s.iine  pioi  es 
sjoii,  while     Ih  1    (|iiiiiiiiili\  e,    while  1  I. id    .isMsl.mts    piep.m-d    lu'jow 
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licr  the  .succulent  flapjacks.  In  the  previous  year,  "  M.  et  Mme. 
Croquant  "  rode  each  in  a  cart,  which  they  filled  completely,  the 
horses  being  dwarfed  to  the  size  of  dogs  ;  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sary occupation  of  the  occasion  which  they  do  not  assume,  from 
boiling  animated  and  protesting  vegetables  as  they  go  along  to 
driving  flocks  of  immense  barn-yard  fowl  with  inappropriate 
human-like  feet  underneath  them.  M.  Morin,  who  considers 
these  particular  mummeries  as  quite  unworthy  and  inartistic,  is 
yet  unwilling  to  have  these  chickens,  ducks,  and  vegetables 
abohshed,  because  they  make  all  the  children  laugh  from  Mont- 
marte  to  Belleville.  The  car  of  the  Flcurs  A)iimccs,  which  was 
considered  the  "great  success"  of  the  procession  of  1896,  and 
which  excited  his  scorn,  was  composed  of  a  bouquet  of  Brobding- 
nagian  posies,  from  the  heart  of  each  of  which  appeared  a  young 
girl's  head,  and  was  voted  "praiseworthy,  graceful,  and  suggesting 
reflections  "  by  other  commentators. 

Very  frequently  these  giants,  instead  of  presenting  the  normal 
human  proportions  and  garments,  somewhat  increased  in  scale, 
assume  the  disproportionate  bulk  of  head,  so  dear  to  the  carica- 
turists, and  taper  down  to  absurdly  inadequate  and  commonplace 
pedal  extremities.  There  are  any  number  of  strange  animals  and 
animal-headed  figures,  zoological  and  mythological,  pigs  as  cooks 
in  white  caps  and  aprons,  pigs  in  bath-tubs,  rabbits  in  their  own 
stew-pans,  biped  stags,  hairy,  goat-footed  satyrs,  various  large 
quadrupeds  of  which  the  fore  and  hind  legs  are  strongly  sus- 
pected to  be  unhappy  concealed  bipeds,  and,  in  revenge,  prancing 
hobby-horses  that  go  along  gaily  on  two  un-equine  legs  while 
the  rider's  apparent  legs  flop  uselessly  on  the  saddle.  One  of  the 
most  amusing  of  these  tricks  is  a  perambulating  presentation  of  a 
worthy  bourgeois  couple  in  bed,  bedstead,  counterpanes,  pillows, 
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night-caps,  and  robes  all  complete,  and  propelled  by  two  un- 
accountable pair  of  human  legs  below.  Then  there  are  the 
gigantic  wine-bottles,  pumpkins,  etc.,  that  go  along  in  the  same 
strange  manner,  and  also — a  favorite  device  this — immense  ver- 
sions of  those  pathetic,  cadaverous,  waxy-white  calves'  heads,  so 
familiar  a  sight  in  the  front  of  the  butchers'  shops  in  Paris,  grace- 
ful in  outhne  and  uncomfortable  to  look  at,  their  eyes  carefully 
closed  and  their  pretty  muzzles  pale  in  death. 

Concerning  the  distant  origin  of  this  curious  custom,  there 
are  various  opinions.  That  generally  accepted  is,  that  it  was 
Roman  and  pagan.  "This  ox,  walking  in  pompous  procession, 
surrounded  by  his  sacrificers,  decorated  with  girdles  and  orna- 
mented with  roses,  is  easily  recognized, — it  is  the  same  which 
passes  slowly,  accompanied  by  wliite-robed  priests,  in  the  great 
expiatory  ceremonies  of  the  pious  yEneas  or  in  the  sacrifices 
described  by  Titus  Livy ;  it  is  the  bull  of  the  ancient  hecatomb : 

"  •  .     .     .     pncstilerit  scpti'iii  iiuiitare  jtivciuos.^ 

It  is  lie  who  passes,  all  beribboncii,  in  the  jiroccssion  so  skil- 
fully restored  in  tin:  arena  of  the  Rue  Monge,  at  the  'Iheatre  lies 
Varietes  ;  it  is  the  luifcr  of  llie  antique  \ictiniarius, — she  who 
saved  Iphigcnia,  and  whose  entrails  foretell  the  futinv.  Nothing, 
then,  is  new  uudei-  tile  sun,  and  wi-  ma\-  sa\-  that.  e\  ei-\-  tinu-  that 
th(;  (ireeks  ami  the  Romans  offered  a  saerifiei-  to  tlu'  l;oi1s  .md 
walk<(l  ill  ])|-oeession  the  j.;arlaii(led  \irtim,  llie\'  knew  all  the  joys 
;iii(l  tli(  deliijiiin  of  oiii  (orlegi;  of  the  Hiriil  ( iras.  This  should 
be  a  (  oiisolatioii  to  him.  to  le.ini  that  he-  has  such  ani  ienl  (piarter- 
ings  of  nobilil)',  thoii;;li  he  would  doiil>tle'>-.  |iieler  to  not  have 
to  pass  by  the  iil.,itt(.ii  .nid  lo  be  .iMe  to  piesene  uitai  t  all  his 
own  (piarlei'.  of  '.Mloiii. 
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"  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  one  was  the  same  in  antiquity 
as  in  our  days, — he  was  eaten.  Only,  we  put  in  the  matter  some- 
what less  of  hypocrisy  than  did  our  ancestors.  T/ity  made  two 
parts  of  their  ox, — the  guts  and  the  fillet.     They  offered  gener- 
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ously  to  Jupiter  the  former,  and  ate  in  his  honor  the  good  meat. 
They  were  the  real  utilitarians ;  they  employed  the  waste  for  the 
service  of  religion.  How  is  it  with  us  ?  At  present,  the  fine 
Boeuf  Gras  has  been  cut  up,  distributed  to  the  butchers ;  every 
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butcher  has  bragged  on  his  placards  of  having  acquired  a  portion 
of  him,  so  that,  if  all  these  false  quarters  were  brought  together,  it 
would  not  be  an  ox,  but  a  drove,  that  would  be  found  ; — it  is  as  if 
there  had  been  collected  all  the  specimens  of  the  nail  on  which 
Napoleon  hung  his  hat  at  Waterloo,  and  which  are  sold  to  the 
tourists  in  such  numbers.     ..." 

But  the  real  success  of  the  new  movement  in  art,  the  real 
quickening  of  the  new  breath  that  shall  restore  the  culture  and 
refine  the  manners,  was  considered  to  be  the  artists"  balls  on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre.  "  And  they  need  to  be  modified, 
the  manners,  Oh  !  Lord !  yes  ! "  says  M.  Morin.  "  Those  in 
which  we  wrap  ourselves  up  arc  no  longer  consistent  with  our 
times ;  they  were  formed  b}-  a  political  system,  a  religious  spirit 
perverted  from  its  true  meaning,  and  by  influences  to  which  we 
are  no  longer  subjected, —  foreign  and  Trotestant,  i)rincipall}-. 
Kvcr)'  one  knows  that  this  has  not  pre\ented  the  necessary  trans- 
formation, but  appearances  have  remained  the  .same. — we  arc 
smothering  in  our  tight  black  co.stume  of  conventionalities  and 
prejudices,  and  behold!   it  is  cracking  in  e\er\-  seam.  ( )l 

our  pleasures  (wliicli  no  one  neglects,  \-ou  ma)'  readil)'  l)i'lie\i'  it. 
and  it  is  quite  natural),  w f  have  t\tii  ani\eil  al  ihr  point  ol 
making,  through  pure  poltrooner)',  hidden  pll•.l^u|•es.  It  is  against 
this  that  the  artists  have  rebelled,  and  it  is  stupid  to  accuse  them 
of  ])iirni>^Mai)li\'  uIk  11  they  ask  onl)'  less  h\'i)ocrisy."  The  o|)en- 
iiij;  halls  i.r  the  (Oiirricr  iM.inrais  d.ite  as  far  l>ai  k  as  1SS7  ;  it  was 
in  tli.il  \i,irtliat  .M .  Kn(|ii(s  invited  his  Iricnds  to  a  /«"/«• /<'/>// //«•, 
ren(k:r((l  memorable  by  llic  i  rouiiing  ul  .1  n>\/,ri\  a  young  ^irl 
of  the  Klysec-Montmartre  thus  disiinjMiislird  f.T  her  i\en»pkiry 
virtue,  riu:  verses  wliii  li  were  .iddnsscd  t.>  In  1  on  tins  «)cca- 
sion  were  (onsidere.l  leni.iik.ihlc  ,   lli<    nieiiions   was  preceileil  l>y 
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rustic  sports,  wrestlintj^,  sack-races  for  the  men,  rabbit  chases  and 
indt  dc  cocagnc,  or  greased  pole,  for  the  ladies. 

It  was  on  the  general  plan  of  this  ball  that  the  succeeding 
ones  were  organized, — a  certain  theme,  or  subject,  being  given, 
to  which  each  guest  was  to  bring  his  individual  variation  or  con- 
ception. Thus,  for  this  fete  foraine  there  were  assembled  a  cheer- 
ful and  bewildering  multitude  of  gardes  champetres,  wrestlers, — 
male  and  female,  sav^ages,  travelling  clowns,  waffle-sellers,  feminine 
sellers  of  other  things,  etc., — each  with  the  individual  note  of  the 
wearer,  and  none  with  the  conventional  stamp  of  the  hired  cos- 
tume, or  the  Opera  ball.  All  the  decoration.s,  shops,  etc.,  for 
these  assemblages  were  furnished  b\-  the  brushes  of  the  most 
skilful  painters  of  the  Butte, — which  was  another  advantage.  In 
the  following  year,  there  were  two  fetes,  a  bai  incolurcnt,  that  of 
the  Grands  bcbcs,  and  two  "  joyous  "  comedies,  Lc  Couclicr  d'lm 
menage  niondaiu,  and  La  Ten  tat  ion  d'A/pIionse,  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  repertoire  of  the  Theatre  Libre.  The  ball  of  the 
babies  was  very  amusing,  each  guest  being  requested  to  present 
only  whatever  of  the  infantile  was  left  in  him,  as  well  as  an 
infantile  costume, — the  little  boys  with  beards  rolled  hoops,  and 
the  little  girls  with  babies  at  home  jumped  the  skipping-rope.  In 
1889,  there  was  a  Fete  de  Xn ;  Ina?ignration  des  Conconrs  de 
Plastiqne, — which,  like  the  succeeding  festivals,  was  justified, — 
when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  justify  them  at  all, — as  a 
confutation  of  the  theory  of  those  pessimists  who  assert  that  the 
nude  was  no  longer  possible  because  the  human  race  had  become 
too  ugly.  The  falseness  of  this  doctrine  is  known  to  some  favored 
observers,  the  artists  in  their  studios,  the  frequenters  of  Turkish/ 
baths  (men's  department),  and  occasionally  at  .seaside  resorts  or 
aquatic  sports  where  the  swaddling-bands  of  conventional  costume 
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mostly  disappear.  The  pity  of  it,  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  the  world  should  be  almost  absolutely  unknown, — this 
at  last  found  organized  protest.  At  the  ball  of  1889,  there  was  a 
concours  of  beautiful  legs,  with  prizes  for  the  most  beautiful ;  on 
a  canvas  stretched  across  in  front  of  the  audience  was  painted  a 
row  of  graceful  heads  and  bodies,  and  through  two  holes  at  the 
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hottoin  of  ckIi  torse  cik  li  ol  the  fifteen  C()iii|)etit()rs  pl.ucil  hthiml 
the  screen  passed  her  oUM,  living  legs  to  complete  the  figure. 
Tills  festivil)'  was  tirminalid  l)\  wrestling  matches  between 
women   in   (  onipliile  tights,  their  heads  concealed  in  mantillas. 

In  i8(<fj,  lliiMe  was  a  Comtuirs  i/r  S,///\,  and  in  lS(>.\a  ('i>n 
(onis  ili'  XiK/iits,  a  very  liberal   inti  rpict.ilion  being  given  to  the 
"nape  o(    the   iie(  k  "  in   thi     l.illei    iom|Ktition       This  was  a  lull 
(/i\   /•'iiiiiihs,  eveis'    jMiesl   i  oniiut;   in    lennnine   atliie;  and    \\\    the 
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following  year  the  Quat-z-arts  gave  their  first,  and  famous,  ball 
at  the  Moulin  Rouge,  their  previous  locality  having  become  too 
restricted.  All  the  ateliers  of  Paris  contributed  to  this  fete,  from 
which  the  profane  were  rigorously  excluded ;  the  artists  selected 
their  most  impeccable  models,  their  finest  costumes,  their  choicest 
imaginings,  and  the  disorder  was  carefully  kept  within  bounds. 
On  this  occasion,  the  general  theme  for  the  whole  assembly  was 
no  longer  given,  each  atelier  chose  its  own,  the  one  most  in  ac- 
cord with  the  traditions  or  the  style  of  its  master.  That  of 
Cormon  produced  a  prehistoric  and  Gaulish  cortege  ;  that  of  Mer- 
son,  a  ship  of  the  Crusaders  and  a  restoration  of  the  mediaeval 
Notre-Dame ;  that  of  Gerome,  the  BclloJia,  the  statue,  of  that 
master ;  the  atelier  Pascal  dragged  after  them  a  living  mummy  in 
an  Egyptian  sarcophagus,  carefully  reconstructed.  There  were 
formidable  Gauls,  naked  to  the  waist,  their  bodies  tattooed  in  com- 
plicated designs  that  disappeared  under  barbaric  and  primitive 
collars,  and  who  had  manufactured  their  own  swords,  bucklers, 
lances,  and  javelins  themselves,  like  their  ancestors.  They  had 
hammered  out  the  iron  and  the  copper,  carved  the  wooden  han- 
dles with  their  knives,  cut  and  stamped  and  welded  the  bones,  the 
horn,  the  shells,  the  lead,  the  tin,  fashioned  the  rude  chams  link 
by  link,  wrought  out  the  helmets,  the  barbed  heads  of  the  lances, 
the  poniards  with  Roman  handles,  the  metal  heads  of  the  banner- 
staves.  There  were  costumes  made  of  the  simplest  materials,  a 
piece  of  curtain,  a  table-cover,  supplemented  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  original, — a  Saracen's  casque  formed  by  a  piece  of  cloth  rolled 
round  the  head,  the  nasal  piece  being  furnished  by  little  enamelled 
spoons ;  a  Roman  toga  with  the  red  border  painted  in  water- 
colors,  and  a  five-sou  wreath  of  roses  making  him  a  Roman  of 
the  decadence,  etc.      All   the    Cour   des    Miracles    hobbled    and 
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clumped  and  limped  and  strutted  by,  —  the  culs-de-jatte,  the 
sabouleux,  the  malingreux,  the  capons,  the  franc-mitous,  the  ca- 
gous,  the  narquois,  and  the  rifodes.  Quasimodo  and  his  bell  were 
carried  past,  followed  b\-  Esmeralda  and  her  goat,  and  Fleur-de- 
Lys  and  her  ladies,  there  was  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  and  Venetians 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  winged  bulls  of  Khorsabad. 
And  not  only  did  the  youngsters  throng  to  this  excellent  medlc}-, 
but  the  masters,  the  Academiciens,  and  the  members  of  the  Institut 
dignified  it  b)'  their  presence. 

Unfortunately,  these  innovators  were  in  advance  of  their  age, 
and  so  many  scandalous  stones  were  set  afloat  concerning  the 
display  of  the  nude  at  this  ball,  that  the  authorities  felt  called 
upon  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  Some  of  the  organizers  and 
invited  guests  were  arrested  and  subjected  to  small  fines;  promi- 
nent among  their  accusers  was  the  senator,  M.  Berenger,  antl  on 
the  afternoon  of  Saturdav',  the  i.st  of  July  following,  some  hun- 
dreds of  students  and  pupils  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  organ- 
i/X'd  a  s(jrt  of  iiioiioiiic  or  dtinonstration  which  crossed  the  Seine 
and  jjroceeded  to  the  resitlence  of  tlie  senator  to  signif\-  their 
disj)leasure  at  his  conckict.  liolh  on  the  march  and  on  the  retuin 
tliere  were  various  skirmishes  with  the  pohce;  in  the  evening,  tlie 
demonstrators  having  scattered  themseK'es  among  tlie  cafes  on 
the  l)OuK:\ar(l  .Saiiit-Miciu  I,  the  it-  were  ruithcr  disturbanci-s.  and 
in  front  of  the  (  .ilc  d'l  l.m  1  nirl ,  .it  tlie  coiner  of  the  Uiie  de  l.i 
Sorboniie,  a  veritable-  fi;.;ht.  1 1  \\(-  ma)'  believe  tin-  reports  ol 
eyc-witncsses,  the  air  at  oik-  iiionunt  was  filled  with  t.ibli's.  chairs, 
glasses,  match-boxes,  and  oIIk  1  .nticlfs,  and  a  heavy  mati  h  l)o.\. 
vi|.M)roiisl)'  thrown,  sliml.  in  th(  b.n  k  ol  ilu-  head  a  tall  >  oung 
III. Ill  ii.iiiird  .AiilmiK-  Nii).;(-i,  who  w.is  siltiiip,  at  a  table  with  a 
fill  lid,  III.  b.H  I.  tiiiiiid  low, lid  ih(-  street,  and  so  si-rious|\   iniuied 
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him  tliat  he  died  that  niglit.  So  far  from  putting  an  end  to  the 
disturbance,  this  tragedy  onl\-  led  to  worse  ;  the  students  deter- 
mined to  accompany  from  the  hospital,  de  la  Charite,  to  the  rail- 
way depot  the  body  of  this  victim  of  the  police — as  they  asserted. 
P'or  this  purpose,  they  set  a  guard  around  the  hospital  that  the 
coffin  might  not  be  removed  without  their  knowledge,  and  on 
the  4th  and  5th  of  July  the  disturbance  amounted  to  a  regular  riot. 
To  the  original  malcontents  were  added  a  number  of  those  chronic 
enemies  of  society  that  always  come  to  the  surface  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  on  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  in  the  \'icinity  of  the 
church  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres,  the  benches  on  the  sidewalks 
were  torn  up,  the  omnibuses  were  stopped  and  overturned  in  the 
street,  the  pavement  was  torn  up,  a  barricade  was  formed,  and 
carried  by  the  police  after  a  smart  resistance,  and  on  both  sides 
there  were  a  number  of  wounded.  Such  are  the  unfortunate 
results  of  disturbing  ancient  prejudices. 

"  In  this  ball  of  the  Quat-z-arts,"  says  M.  Morin,  its  defender, 
"  in  which  defile  past  the  marvellous  processions — the  very  best 
of  the  imagination  of  our  admirable  painter-students — the  nude  of 
woman, 

"  '  .     .      .      Clay  ideal.     Oh,  marvel  ! ' 

has  resumed  the  superior  po.sition  to  which  it  is  entitled.  It  reigns, 
under  the  fire  of  the  electric  light,  through  the  miracle  of  its  form 
and  its  color ;  the  respect  of  the  guests  and  the  pomp  of  its  en- 
vironment even  seem  to  give  it  something  of  sacred,  as  in  the 
great  ancient  pagan  festivals.  .  .  .  There  was  not,  in  the  private 
ball  of  the  Quat-z-arts,  either  scandal  or  constraint  for  any  one ; 
there  were  present  only  artists,  who  are  accustomed,  from  their 
very  first  life-class  study,  to  see  in  their  models  only  models,  and 
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nothing  more.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  police  would  be  obliged 
to  close  the  life-classes  eveiy  week,  and  we  do  not  think  that  thar 
Jiavc  ever  been  any  disgraeefjtl  affairs  eoniiected  zvith  the  artists' 
ateliers.  This  dignified  conduct,  which  is  the  tradition  of  the 
ateliers,  has  become,  quite  naturall)-,  that  of  the  artists'  balls.  The 
spies  and  informers  of  the  Liguc  have  admitted  that  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  these  facts  but  by  hearsay.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  see  for  themselves, — two 
nights  spent,  one  at  the  Quat-z-arts  and  the  other  at  the  Ral  de 
rOpera,  would  have  sufficed  to  enlighten  their  beliefs,  and  we  are 
con\'inced  that  their  thunders  would  have  fallen  rather  upon  the 
blackguardisms  of  the  corridors  of  the  Opera." 

Careful  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the 
uninvited  and  the  undesirable, — any  such,  presenting  themselves 
at  the  entrance,  were  politely  received  b)'  the  guardian  there 
appointed  to  sift  out  tiie  guests, — "  Give  Monsieur  a  seat  in  the 
parterre,"  he  would  call  to  his  assistants  behind  him  ;  Monsieur, 
overjoyed,  was  sjiown  tlirough  a  passage-way  ami  another  door, 
and   found   himself  in  the  sti'eet  again. 

In  1X94,  the  annual  ball  bi'came  a  fete  Taieniie, — the  set 
scene  re])resented  an  l'",g)'i)ti.in  Icinpic,  and  the  guests,  as  thi'\- 
appeared,  seemed  to  issue  Irmn  the  ltin|»le  and  descend  great 
flights  of  sti;ps.  W'illclte,  as  a  (Ireik  warrior,  surrounded  by 
graceful  spiiinxcs,  lon(  lied  with  his  lance,  as  with  a  n»a;^ii  wand, 
the  poil.il  (.1  the  t(  iii|ilc,  .iiiil  .ill  till'  aMti(|iir  woild  si'euicd  to  re 
vive  for  one  ni'dit,  rii.ii.iMlr.  .uid  !■  ;■,>  ptians,  ( 'K'o|mIi.i.  Uis  .md 
Auunon,  Ihc  e\il  race  o(  (ush,  llu  Ass)Tians.  the  Hebrews,  the 
Asiatii  s  in  l'lu\'/,ian  (  a|)s, — e\iii  Asiatics  of  doubtful  autlientii  it>'. 
siK  h  as  till  Auia/oiis,  Konians.  (nceks.  I'Irnsc.nis.  and  (lauls, 
I'larbaiiau,  .S(  \lhiaii.  bond  an<  I  li  ff.      dou  u  lo  ,1   I  onis  \  \'  .mtii|ue, 
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according  to  the  fashion  of  tlie  stage  of  that  reign.  In  the  two 
following  years,  there  was  a  Virginal  ball,  all  in  white,  and  a  ball 
of  Statues,  both  of  them  full  of  surprises,  and  so  the  series  con- 
tinues, though  of  late  }-ears  with  somewhat  less  iciat, — "  while,  all 
around,  Paris  slumbers  in  its  ugliness  and  its  boredom."  The 
Institut  of  the  Quat-z-arts  has  not  yet  given  laws  to  French  art, — 
that  of  the  Salons,  which  these  bold  innovators  seriously  talked  of 
regenerating,  becomes  duller  year  by  year,  and  the  brilliant  fes- 
tivities of  the  heights  of  Montmartre  are  generally  known  abroad 
only  as  scandalous  naked  orgies  of  French  students,  those  chil- 
dren-of-the-devil. 

It  is  to  these  youthful  reprobates  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
success  of  the  revived  Carnaval  is  considered  to  be  due, — the  crude 
art  of  the  wash-house  being  supplemented  by  their  greater  knowl- 
edge. Nevertheless,  it  has  been  found  that  even  the  students 
have  more  spirit  than  taste,  and  that,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
color,  there  are  but  ^c\\  indications  that  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  is  at  the  same  time  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts.  An- 
other debatable  matter  is  that  of  the  confetti,  presumabl)-  con- 
fectionary but  largely  plaster,  which  is  so  freely  showered  on  any 
and  all  during  the  festival-making  in  the  streets.  Certain  un- 
written regulations  prevent  this  form  of  diversion  from  becoming 
too  offensive, — every  one  is  expected  to  observe  a  certain  modera- 
tion in  both  his  attack  and  defence,  and  to  employ  only  fresh 
ammunition,  any  attempt  to  gather  up  that  which  has  fallen  on 
the  benches  or  sidewalks  being  promptly  resented  by  the  crowd. 
One  effect  of  this  general  bombardment  has  been  to  largely  sup- 
press the  masks  which  were  so  freely  worn  in  the  streets,  and 
which  lend  so  grotesque  an  appearance  to  the  pedestrians,  adults 
and  children.     The  former  now  generally  content  themselves  with 
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a  false  nose, — and  the  gaiety  of  nations  is  supposed  to  suffer.  It 
is  also  said  (familiarly)  that  the  concierges  are  given  much  un- 
necessary labor  by  the  custom  adopted  by  the  returned  revellers 
of  disrobing  on  the  stairs  and  landings,  so  as  not  to  carry  into 
their  own  apartments  the  confetti  accumulated  in  their  garments. 
As  if  all  this  fooling  were  not  enough,  the  mediaeval  Fete  des  Eons 
was  formally  revived  by  the  students  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  on  the 
29th  and  30th  of  May,  1898,  after  much  discussion  and  prepara- 
tion. It  is  related  that  this  grotesque  festival,  derived  from  the 
Roman  Saturnalia,  had  the  honor  of  being  reproved  b}-  Saint 
Augustin,  who  considered  it  impious,  and  its  followers  worthy  of 
the  severest  chastisement. 

In  633,  the  Council  of  Toledo  also  denounced  these  ex- 
travagances. "  But,  as  among  the  Latins  the  slave  enjoyed  for 
one  day  comj)lcte  liberty,  in  memory  of  the  reign  of  Saturn,  the 
Church  wished  in  the  same  manner  to  consecrate  the  ephemeral 
triumph  of  those  who,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  )'ear,  pros- 
trated themselves  humbly  at  the  foot  of  her  altars.  Tims,  in  the 
r'ete  des  ]''ous.  the  .service  was  celebratt-d  b\-  liie  lower  clerg\', 
who  intoned  the  si)ccial  chorus  for  tlu' (la\' :  Deposiiif  f>ote>ifes  t/e 
sale.  .  .  Neither  the  t:oin])I,iints  of  tiir  i^ishop  Ludes,  of  the 
twelfth  centnr)',  nor  the  |)rotestations  of  (iersoii.  nor  the  pontifical 
l)ulls  of  Innocent  III,  snc  oeeded  in  suppressing  these  pagan  tradi- 
tions, \vlii(  li  were  all  the  more  tenacious  in  proportion  as  they 
were  peiset  uliij.  Ilies'  pelsisted,  ne\  il  t  lieli">s,  tlown  to  the  nildilK' 
of  the  .seventeenth  (cntniw  ( clebiated  with  more  01  Kss  biillLuu  \ 
accordin}^  to  varying  localities."  At  .Sens,  the  nicmoiiN  was  pi«.- 
senlcd  with  the  most  suinpliiousni'ss,  but  in  otiu-r  cities  it  was 
invc'.ted  with  various  <»ri^;inaI  <iisloins  ;  ,it  Heanvais,  for  cNample, 
"  the  ass  (allied   on   In.  Im.  I.,  to   |h.    .1 1   tin    i  luio  h.  a  >  I'lmj; 
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and  pretty  girl,  who  represented  the  Virgin  Mary,  holding  the 
little  Jesus  in  her  arms.  The  modest  animal  was  covered  with  a 
fine  cope,  all  the  way  from  the  cathedral  church  to  Saint-Etienne. 

The  young  girl  was  conducted 
into  the  sanctuary,  and  she  was 
placed,  with  her  ass,  on  the  Gos- 
pel side  of  the  altar ;  the  solemn 
mass  was  then  commenced,  and 
after  that  the  epistle ;  there  was 
intoned  the  celebrated  hymn 
which  has  been  published  so 
many  times,  and  always  with 
variations,  because  it  is  sung  dif- 
ferently in  the  different  churches 
of  France." 

At  Autun,  Maitrc  Aliboroii, 
the  ass,  was  caparisoned  in  a  cloth 
woven  with  gold,  the  four  cor- 
ners of  w'hich  were  held  by  the 
principal  canons,  the  rest  of 
the  chapter  coming  after  in  great 
pomp.  At  Besan^on,  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Fete  des  Fous 
was  followed  by  several  caval- 
cades, which  amused  themselves 
by  exchanging  numerous  and 
variegated  insults  and  offensive  phrases,  and  sometimes,  carried 
away  by  their  enthusiasm,  blows  with  fists  and  clubs.  At  Amiens, 
this  festival  was  celebrated  after  Christmas,  four  dances  being  held 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  the  first  by  the  deacons,  the  second  by 
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the  priests,  the  third  by  the  choir-boys,  and  the  fourth  by  the 
under-deacons.  After  these  exercises  came  the  real  saturnalia, 
which  gave  to  this  fete  the  name  of  that  of  the  saoiils-diacrcs  or 
diacrcs  sacmls, — "drunken  deacons."  In  connection  with  the  Fete 
des  Innocents,  much  resembling  it,  this  festival  constituted  the 
Carnival  rdigicux,  which,  according  to  the  Fetes  popidaires  de 
TAncienne  France,  was  celebrated  at  Sens  in  1648  for  the  last 
time,  owing  to  the  following  circumstances :  In  the  course  of 
the  procession,  the  young  girl  representing  the  Virgin  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  violent  desire  for  solitude ;  the  Apostles  con- 
cealed her  temporarily  behind  a  well  while  they  screened  her 
gallantly  from  the  irreverent  crowd.  She  was  afterward  per- 
suaded by  Peter  and  Paul  to  resume  her  seat  upon  the  ass,  and 
the  ceremonies  proceeded  ;  but  in  the  evening  she  presented  her- 
self, all  in  tears,  before  the  authorities,  declaring  that  Saint  Joseph, 
having  drunken  too  freely,  had  beaten  her  when  he  returned 
home,  and  that  she  wished  to  know  whether  this  was  an  indispen- 
sable portion  of  the  mystery.  The  Senonais  found  these  inciilents 
provocative  of  such  abundant  mirtli  that  the  celebration  was  never 
able  to  organize  itself  again. 

A  more  modern  chronicler,  M.  I'^etleric  Loliee,  thus  explains, 
with  more  or  less  exactness,  the  important  part  alua>'s  assunuul  in 
these  mockeries  by  the  ass.  The  crowd  has  inxadi-d  Notri'-Danu-, 
the  ceremonies  are  in  full  pomp  of  activity  ;"  the  m.iss  h.is  lom 
nieiircd,  ii  is  ( (  1(  br.ited  according  to  the  lornis  eonsetiated  by  thi- 
Miss.il  of  Sens.  'I  \\<i  I  hiinters  havi;  ahead)-  intoned  the  h\inn  of 
joy,  annoiinrjng  that  the  d.i\'  will  be  entifel)'  dedieateil  It*  pleasure: 
l.iix  lii'dir,  fn.v  hrtitiie  .  .  .  /.<A/  roliiiit  ifiiiiinmfiif'  to/cHf 
(isiihuiit  fesfii.  I  li<  n  tin  rnlii«-  sei\  ii  <•  uniolls  iiscll  majestically, 
(li;iiil<d  .1  ,  in  the  service  oT  the  (  lnii>  li,  but  in Ja/so,i\s  is  cx|»fvs««ly 
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directed.  Oh  !  what  admirable  rubbish !  The  most  lamentable 
notes  alternate  with  the  most  rejoicing  ones.  It  seems  as  if  all 
that  the  parish  possessed  in  the  way  of  sharp  and  discordant 
voices  had  here  appointed  a  rendezvous.  An  indescribable  cacoph- 
ony bursts  out  on  every  side,  accompanied  by  sounds  which  have 
in  them  nothing  human,  mewings,  barkings,  whistlings,  whilst 
all  the  time  the  church-bells,  rincrino-  at  their  utmost,  augment  the 
general  uproar.  And,  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  edifice,  above 
the  v^aultings,  the  mad  clercs  are  playing  at  skittles,  and  bowling, 
imitating  the  rolling  of  thunder ; — your  ears  are  split  in  this  in- 
fernal tempest !  But  there  is  lacking  for  this  solemnity  a  dis- 
tinguished personage ;  e\-ery  one  assumes  a  respectful  air ;  he 
approaches ;  a  thousand  joyous  cries  salute  him.  He  is  sur- 
rounded ;  he  is  attended ;  there  are  no  demonstrations  humble 
enough  to  honor  him.  Who  is  it,  then,  who  is  welcomed  and 
venerated  in  such  a  manner  ?  It  is  Maitre  Aliboron  himself  His 
dull  eye  contemplates  the  ceremonious  genuflections  of  the  clergy, 
and  would  prefer  to  this  spectacle  that  of  a  field  of  thistles ;  his 
nostrils  inspire  without  pleasure  the  incense  of  a  strange  odor 
which  is  made  to  rise  before  him ;  he  opens  the  largest  ears  to 
the  concert  of  the  hi  han  which  resounds  around  him,  and  is 
surprised  that  among  so  many  brothers  and  sisters  he  does  not 
recognize  any  of  his  own.  Whence  come  these  unusual  mani- 
festations of  esteem  ?  Through  what  singular  turning  backward 
does  the  most  disinherited  of  animals  find  himself  at  present  the 
focus  of  all  regards  and  the  object  of  all  attentions  ?  Can  it  be 
that,  generously,  it  is  desired  that,  once  a  year,  reparation  shall 
be  done  him  for  all  the  injustice  and  all  the  evil  treatment  which  is 
heaped  upon  him  with  usury  from  day  to  day  ?  Or  is  there  here 
nothing  but  derision,  a  vain  mockery  of  the   sorrowful  serv^ant, 
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who  lends  himself  so  readily  to  laughter,  with  the  drj'iiess  of  the 
color  of  his  hide,  the  plenitude  of  his  voice,  the  immeasurable 
shadow  of  his  cars,  the  ardor  of  his  instincts,  and  the  grotesque 
presentation  of  his  unyielding  obstinacy  ?  Both  the  one  and  the 
other,  perhaps,  but  something  more.  It  is  because  the  ass  also 
holds  an  honorable  place  in  the  liturgy  and  in  the  Christian  s\-m- 
bolism,  so  abounding  in  contrasts.  He  was  the  mount  of  the 
prophet  Balaam;  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  time  of  the  flight 
into  Elgypt,  and  he  carried  the  Saviour  of  the  world  when  the 
Christ  made  his  triumphal  entr}-  into  Jerusalem  over  the  trophies 
of  flowers  and  palms.  He  is  in  all  the  Biblical  pictures,  in  all  the 
Nativities,  in  all  the  Adorations  of  the  Shepherds.  He  was,  among 
the  primitive  Christians,  alternateh',  the  symbol  of  wisdom,  of 
patience,  of  the  living  body  of  Christ  or  of  agricultural  labor, 
when  he  did  not  re])rcsent  for  others  the  s\-nibol  of  indolence,  t)t 
the  carnal  life,  and  of  bestiality!  Is  this  not  more  than  is  ncccs- 
.sary  to  explain  this  crowd  leaping  around  him,  imitating  his  har- 
monious organ,  exalting  his  graces  and  his  merits  ?  .  .  .  .At 
this  very  moment,  the)-  are  chanting  his  gloi}-.  The  Eiosi  dc  /'.  Inc 
shakes  tiie  vaults  cjf  the  edifice  : 

"  Oiiiiilii  piuiihiii 
Aih'fiilit'.'il  .\  sill  Us, 
lUtlihi-r  cl  fiiiiissiitim, 
Siiiriiiis  II /<ti  SSI  HI  IIS, 

////  siiY  llSlh,   //.'.'" 
'I  he   revived    I'elc  des    r<ilis  i  it     M.IN.    |S()S,   W.ls    not    lOMihuteil 

on    Mil  \\   l.io.id  .iiiil   lib<  i.il    hues,  bill   It    was  snClicii-Mlly  aimisin^;. 

(  )n    the    \\\A    (I, I),   there    was    a    t  oi  |e;;.  ,   W  lll<  ll    len<le/\  ollM'd    al    ihi- 
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Bullier  a  little  before  noon,  the  Virgin  on  her  ass,  the  Ptipcssc, 
or  female  Pope,  archers  in  coats  of  mail,  trumpeters,  truands, 
bazochiens,  cscholicrs  {ccolicrs,  students),  ribauds,  bohemiens,  and 
bohemicnnes.  At  noon,  the  procession  started,  divided  into  four 
great  sections,  and  preceded  b}'  a  detachment  of  police  who  were 
not  in  the  least  mediaeval :  ( i)  La  Prcvbtc ;  trumpeters,  the  Prevot, 
his  officers  and  archers;  (2)  Lcs  Fans;  the  deacons,  the  fools  (or 
madman,  or  lunatics),  the  Pope  of  the  Fools,  his  almoner,  the 
theologians,  "  the  woman  on  the  ass,"  the  prophets,  Virgil  and 
the  Sibyl;  (3)  L' Uiiivcrsitc  ;  inassicrs,  rectors,  procureurs,  chan- 
cellors, basochiens,  the  poet  Gringoire,  the  escholiers,  the  apothe- 
caries; (4)  Lcs  Truands ;  the  Cour  des  Miracles  ;  menestrels,  truands, 
the  Roi  d'Argot,  the  Due  d'Egypte,  the  Empereur  de  Galilee,  the 
Roi  des  ribauds,  ribauds  and  ribaudes,  Esmeralda,  and  bohe- 
miens male  and  female.  This  parade,  after  traversing  victoriously 
many  of  the  streets  and  boulevards  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  made  a 
triumphant  entr}^  into  the  Kcnncssc,  which  was  held  on  a  portion 
of  the  Place  du  Pantheon,  between  the  end  of  the  Rue  Cufas  and 
the  Rue  Valette  on  the  north, — a  space  which  the  civic  authorities, 
without  considering  the  general  public,  had  kindly  fenced  in  for 
the  purpose.  Here,  within  the  enclosure,  were  arranged  several 
stages,  on  which  were  presented,  two  representations  each,  L^a 
Farce  dc  la  Tartc  ct  du  Paste ,  and  La  Farce  dc  Maistrc  Mimin.  A 
concert  artistiquc  was  given  at  three  o'clock  b}'  the  chansonniers 
of  the  Cabaret  des  Xoctambules ;  and  there  was  "  a  theatre  of 
black  magic,"  a  traitcaji  dc  Tabariti,  shooting  at  a  mark  with 
cross-bows,  charlatans,  puppet-dancers,  etc.  At  the  same  hour, 
on  the  Place  de  la  Sorbonne,  there  was  a  representation  of  the 
Myst'crc  d'Adavi,  followed  by  La  Farce  du  Ciivicr, — both  of  them 
with  the  assistance  of  some  professional  actors  and  singers.     At 
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half-past  nine  in  the  evening,  a  ball  "  with  a  grand  orchestra,"  in 
the  Rue  Soufflot.  On  the  second  day,  it  was  intended  to  repeat 
all  these  performances,  with  the  exception  of  the  procession,  but 
the  enthusiasm  had  diminished,  and  some  of  the  theatricals  also 
disappeared. 

All  this  absurd  business  slipped  in,  most  easily  and  naturally, 
among  the  daily  commercial,  commonplace  life  of  the  streets.  A 
curious  restraint  and  moderation  marked  the  populace  which  wit- 
nessed it, — they  were  interested  and  amused,  and  then  went  away 
peaceably.  There  were  no  shouting  crowd  of  hoodlums  to  pursue 
the  mummers,  no  running  comment  of  abuse  and  misinterpretation 
from  the  sidewalks.  The  foreigner  wiio  looked  on  was  once  more 
impressed  with  the  adaptability  for  masquerades  which  this  people 
present.  On  the  second  day,  the  weather  was  most  unpropitious, 
it  had  been  raining  frccl)- all  the  forenoon,  and  ceasctl  only  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  Kermesse,  which  was  announced  for  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  fully  half-j^ast  the  hour  when  the 
not  very  impatient  public  were  admitted  through  the  entrance 
facing  the  west,  adorned  with  a  high  p.iinted  screen  in  the  centre 
of  which  appeared  tlie  distorted  fai  i'  ot  (hiasimodo,  li'cring 
throned)  iiis  (lothii  (  ireular  window.  'I  lie  siiii  I)egan  to  make 
various  attempts  to  show  hinis(  H,  l)iit  met  wilii  l>Ml  iiulKfiTciit 
success;  the  spirits  of  the  thin  audience,  wamk-ring  al)out  on  ihi- 
daiii|)  paMiiieiil  of  the  street,  were  not  \(i\  higli.  1  lie  stmlents 
themscUcs,  male  and  femah-,  wcfe  i)nt  few  in  nnnilui.  and  tlieii 
presumai)l\'  mediaval  (ostiinies,  siiffu  icnti)'  liigli  in  loloi.  testilied 
much  more  slron<',l\'  to  the?  ingcniiit\'  of  the  ateliers  than  to  their 
wealth  o(  mat(  rial  or  exactness  of  historical  research  I  heie 
were  a  few  booths  scattereil  aiioiit,  tlit  lai|;est  ol  w  liii  h  was  d» 
vote<l   to   Mniiii'   Xi'/r,  b\'   Cmoly,  and   iht     •.(  .  oiid   \\\   iinportaiue 
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contained  the  Sibylc,  personated,  or  controlled,  by  a  mysterious 
PcDizog.  A  very  much  uninterested  donkey,  possibly  that  which 
had  the  day  before  borne  the  Virgin  in  the  procession,  and 
which  was  adorned  with  tufts  of  red  ribbon  and  gilded  hoofs,  was 
tethered  to  the  Pantheon  railings.  A  few  guardians  of  the  peace 
wandered  about,  or  peered  through  the  railings  of  the  great  church 
at  the  show ;  and  the  trousers  of  a  solitary'  little  infantry  soldier 
lent  a  bit  of  color  to  the  sombre-hued  spectators. 

The  performances,  carried  on  at  the  various  booths  and 
stagings,  were  much  of  the  kind  usual  at  the  popular  fairs, 
and  were  accompanied  by  the  usual  request  for  sous  or  centimes 
on  each  occasion.  The  skill  of  the  various  performers  was  in 
nowise  remarkable,  excepting  only  in  the  volubility  with  which 
they  commended  themselves  or  their  wares.  There  was  one  young 
gentleman  in  a  suit  of  black  knickerbockers,  supplemented  by 
a  black  mask,  whose  flow  of  eloquence  was  truly  surprising  in 
its  ingenuity  and  copiousness.  The  fluter  of  the  company,  who 
tootled  away  on  a  little  wooden  pipe  for  every  overture,  danced 
some  puppets  very  amusingly  to  the  refrain  of  a  bilious  little  chan- 
son which  suggested  that  on  every  occasion  when  the  hollowness 
of  worldly  things  was  brought  home  to  us — deceitfulness  of  for- 
tune, of  our  mistresses,  of  our  ambitions — the  only  wise  course  was 
to  dance,  dance  like  his  marionnettes.  Etc.  As  a  "  Kermesse,"  it 
could  not  be  considered  a  great  success ;  the  atmosphere,  meteoro- 
logical, mental,  and  pecuniary,  was  unpropitious  ;  but  the  audience 
was  tolerant  and  good-natured,  the  youthful  performers  in  their 
absurd  costumes  went  about  without  any  concern  at  all  because 
they  were  absurd, — and  a  state  of  things  that  would  have  been 
idiotic  and  impossible  in  an  American  city  street  became  easy  and 
natural  and  amusine  in  a  Parisian  one. 
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All  this  Carnaval  spirit,  however,  it  is  declared,  must  be  spon- 
taneous and  original,  and  is  not  to  be  bought.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  various,  paying  masked  balls  of  the  cit\-, — 
not  even  in  the  great  Bals  de  I'Opera.  They  are  "  not  of  the  slightest 
importance  from  the  point  of  view  caniavalcsquc ;  "  they  represent 
the  "  carnaval  commercial,  and  nothing  more."     This  is  because  of 


;l   I.     hi.     L 


'.'IK  i)K  KRA.NM..     All.  I  a  .  ..ill.  iiiiMiiary  ciiniiiviii^;. 


lh(  ir  habitual  \  iol.itii  m  ol  the  i-li'Muiitai)'  prini  ipic-s  dt  a  in.iskfd 
bail, — thai  the-  j.;r(at(r  niiMibcr  of  ihc  guests  shall  Ik-  yoiithrul.  ,uuI 
lliat  CTcry  one  shall  be  (nslnnud  (  )ii  ilic  tontrarN.  llir  i;nat 
iMaj(irit)'  of  1li(  men,  es|)((  i.ill\  .it  tlx  (  )p(i,i  balls,  appear  in  i\rn 
in;;  (ostiiiiK  am!  sill<  hals,  and  llic  nun  (HitniiMibri  the  woiuin  in 
till  pMipoiiKMi  -if  sdinctliin^'.  like-  a  liinulnd  l<>  imic  I  hi"  liiinl 
MiaslscMs  arc   iimI     .iiITk  u  iit,  iIk  ii-  is  .111  t\idriii    vs.iiil   «>|   cohesion 
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and  mutual  adaptability  among  those  present — of  which  the 
greater  number  merely  come  to  see  how  the  others  amuse  them- 
selves, and  the  confetti  is  practical!)-  the  only  source  of  a  common 
and  festi\e  impulse.  The  costumes  suffer  from  the  general  falling 
off  in  enthusiasm,  there  is  a  plentiful  lack  of  no\-elt\-  and  origi- 
nality in  their  selection,  and  even  the  few  new  disguises — such  as 
that  of  "an  automatic  letter-box,"  or  "a  judicial  error" — are  not 
very  clever.  h>very  one  sighs  for  the  balls  of  his  \-outh,  for  those 
of  the  Rue  Le  Peletier  or  those  which  furnished  Daumier  with  so 
man\-  jests  for  his  lithograph. 

It  is  doubtful  if  these  were  really  much  better.  M.  Louis 
Morin  "  recalls  a  sorrowful  prank  of  his  twentieth  \'ear ;  "  his  first 
entry  into  a  masked  ball,  that  of  W'llentino  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Honore,  date  not  gi\en.  "A  poster  had  attracted  me  into  this 
den,  a  po.ster  by  Cheret,  one  of  the  first  I  had  seen  ;  I  remember 
ver>'  clearly  the  intense  impression  of  joy  which  it  conveyed,  and, 
upon  the  promise  of  the  great  artist,  I  entered  to  admire  the 
marvellous  masks  which,  deceitful  tooter  at  the  door,  you  had  led 
me  to  hope  for.  Ah  !  m\-  friend,  how  you  deceived  me  that  da\'  ! 
There  was  no  joy  excepting  upon  your  poster; — in  the  interior, 
some  sad  gentlemen,  the  greater  number  in  overcoats  and  high 
hats,  as  in  the  streets,  followed  each  other  round  and  round  the 
hall  with  a  slow  and  uninterrupted  motion,  like  animals  in  a  cage, 
and  were  meanwhile  a  prey  to  the  mediocre  pro\ocations  of  a 
battalion  of  female  guards,  young  and  old,  in  usual  street  costume  ; 
in  the  midst  of  this  stupidit}-,  some  half-dozen  of  masks  frisked 
about,  under  the  constraint  of  the  reprimands  of  a  Father  Pudicity 
in  a  black  coat  and  a  white  cravat.  '  See  here,  L'Anguille.  )'ou 
have  danced  only  six  times  this  evening ;  \'ou  will  not  forget  that 
I  insist  upon  your  doing  so  ten  times  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
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your  three  francs!  Come  now!  wlioo])  it  uj)  and  make-  tliin^^s 
oay!- 

"And  L'An^uille, —  lM)lly  on  llie  ])ro<^M-aninic, — catchin^^  hold 
of  the  ami  of  a  rustic,  proceeded  to  furnish  to  the  achninistration 
the  exact  amount  of  <^aiety  and  animation  necessar)'  to  secure  the 
full  payment  of  her  salar\-." 

Much  of  the  diversion  of  the  Ojxl-ra  balls  is  furnished  by  the 
same  ])rofessional  merry-makers.  Like  society  itself,  these  balls 
are  di\ided  into  three  classes, — the  lo^es  represent  the  aristocrac}\ 
in  them  \.\\q  i:;;raiidcs  cocottcs,  the  ladies  of  the  world  with  or  with- 
out their  husbands,  but  always  with  masculine  body-guards  to 
protect  them  at^ainst  too  brutal  familiarities,  receive  their  friends 
behind  closed  dcMirs  and  survc}'  the  scene  below.  Here,  the  salle 
and  \\\c  foyer  dc  la  daiisc  are  <^iven  over  to  the  j)eopIe,  the  dancers 
of  quadrilles,  the  professional  waltzers,  (jHlle-d'l^t^out  and  Valentin 
le  Desosse;  the  corridors  and  the  foyer  are  for  the  bourgeoisie,  or, 
rather,  constitute  a  species  of  neutral  ground  in  which  any  one  may 
seek  adventures  and  in  the  vast  spaces  of  which  amorous  couples  in 
various  costumes  exchange  kisses  and  more  or  less  mercenary  vows. 
"  At  one  o'clock  precisely  commences  the  grand  battle.  Flowers 
rain  from  the  loges,  and  are  sent  back  by  skilful  hands.  Ivvery 
one  bombards,  calls  to,  fraternizes  with  his  neighbor.  All  dis- 
tinctions are  abolished.  It  is  the  carnaval  of  Nice  in  miniature. 
"  I  know  perfecth'  worth}-  women,"  says  M.  Adolphe  l^risson,  "  irre- 
proachable wives  and  mothers,  who  do  not  disdain,  e\-ery  year,  to 
take  part  in  this  tourne^^  They  find  in  it  a  pleasure  very  lively, 
and — taken  altogether — quite  innocent.  .  .  .  Do  you  sec 
them  ?  .  .  .  Their  eyes  shine,  their  hands — quick  to  return — 
disburse  the  confetti.  And  they  are  in  full  activit>-,  and  the)-  arc 
amusing   themselves !    and  we   can    readih-  believe   them   happy ! 
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There  is  particularly,  in  that  corner,  to  the  left,  a  devil  of  a  little 
yellow  hood  which  does  not  engender  melancholy,  and,  farther  on, 
another  capucJion,  this  one  ample,  from  which  escape  the  robust 
explosions  of  a  most  jovial  gaiety. 

"  There  are  shrill  cries  arising  from  the  parterre.  The  crowd 
gathers  around  a  spectacle  heroi-comical.  An  unhappy  Pierrette, 
in  a  rumpled  dress,  uplifted  by  vigorous  arms,  has  just  been 
ascended  into  a  proscenium  box,  where  four  gentlemen,  excessively 
select,  receive  her  with  transports  of  joy.  The  victim  disappears, 
followed  by  a  prolonged  clamor,  then  the  door  opens,  she  escapes 
somewhat  dishevelled,  fleeing  toward  the  foyer.  .  .  .  And  the 
chase  begins,  ferocious,  implacable.  .  .  .  Ever}^  one  endeavors 
to  pinch  the  fugitive,  who,  moreover,  lends  herself  with  a  good 
grace  to  this  persecution,  and  who  ends,  after  a  thousand  turnings, 
rolling  from  arm  to  arm,  by  finding  again  her  lord  and  master." 
M.  Morin  finds  these  chases  less  amusing.  "  In  the  corridors, 
any  one  who  comes  along  may,  a  whole  night  long,  take  part  in 
the  hunt  of  the  woman  and  participate  in  those  disgusting  bring- 
ings-down  of  the  game  which  take  place  in  the  corners  when  the 
quarry  is  exhausted,  breathless,  at  the  end  of  her  defence  and  her 
tears  ; — wedding  festivities  of  croquemorts,  these  festivities,  funereal 
and  cruel,  of  All-Paris  in  black  coats,  and  it  is  upon  these  that  we 
would  launch  our  thunders,  usually  so  mild.  For,  this  assembly  of 
the  people  the  most  brilliant  in  the  world  is  also  the  most  stupid 
and  the  most  filthy  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine ;  and  even  this  is 
not  enough  to  say,  for  the  vice  which  is  here  supreme  is  the 
hixuvy  sordid  and  nameless.  Because  a  dirty  little  bourgeois  has 
paid  ten  francs  for  his  entrance  and  five  sous  for  his  pasteboard 
nose,  because  he  has  put  on  the  suit  of  clothes  that  serves  him 
alike  for  the  weddings  and  the  funerals  of  his  acquaintances,  he 
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thinks  that  tliere  are  awarded  him  all  the  droits  dit  seigneur  that 
it  is  possible  to  exercise  in  public,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  un- 
fortunate women  who  pass  within  reach  of  his  hands  or  his  lips. 
Once  his  false  nose  is  upon  his  face,  all  personalit}-  and  all  re- 
sponsibility disappeared,  behold  our  satyr  mingled  with  the  troop 
of  the  other  satyrs,  and  immediately  seized,  like  all  the  others,  by 
the  Sadie  craze  for  pinching,  scratching,  and  tearing  off, — since  he 
cannot  do  any  more." 

The  women  thus  maltreated  are  those  who  come  unattended; 
the  fenimes  dii  inonde,  provided  the}-  are  on  the  arm  of  a  mas- 
culine acquaintance,  can  promenade  without  danger  of  anything 
more  serious  than  a  furtive  pinch  or  caress  in  the  crowd.  From 
the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the  costumes  that  ai)pear,  gen- 
erally from  the  stock  of  a  second-hand  costumer,  are  nearl}-  alwa)'s 
one  of  these  well-worn  t\'pes  :  Le  Seigi/eiir  I-'raii(ois  /,  plumeil 
toque  (jr  hat  with  a  battlcmented  bortler,  tiglits — w  hicli  fivciuentK' 
reveal  the  most  extraordinary  legs ;  Le  Seigneur  Louis  N/// 
or  Monsqiictairc,  very  well  known;  the  "  Countr)-  Lout ; ""  the 
"Clown," — to  be  hired  chca])ly  ;  the  "  I'ierrot,"  in  white  cotton, 
with  a  poinlcd  lial  ;  the  "(Ouiilr)-  I'ireman,"  or  pompii-r ;  the 
"  (jrciiadicr  of  the  Second  l''.in])ire  ;  "  Le  Cliieard,  a  soii\enir  ol 
1830,  which  is  graduall)'  disappearing;  the  "  .Spaniard  ;  "  the  "  I  lar- 
Ic(|nin;"  the  "lurk,"  of  pure  fantasy;  L'  /uerovah/e :  the  "  Ciuna- 
iii;iii  ol  the  lir(-s(  rccn  ;  "  t  lie  "  I'oslilion  ;  "  /.('  (,'(irde-hy<iii(tUSt' ; 
the  ".Savage;  "  "  M(  phi  4..|)h«  Ic^  ;  "  the  "  Astrohi.n  r  ;  "  \\\c  "  l-'.n^;- 
lisliman,"  c-tc. 

I'Or  the  ftinalc  (<istiim(s.  m  the  builcs(|iu> .  the  "Norman 
Nurse,"  a  verv  lre.|n(iil  biiiles(|ue,  "  I'olly,"  the  .l/s<hienue,  \\h«» 
is  (lisapi)earin^;  ;  the  "  Stinh  nl  ,  "  the  "  liiil.i.h  \\..ni.in,'  the 
Ihuiseus,,      lh(      Holieuil,  uih  ,      Hi.      "  I  ,ouis      .\  \'     Shepheidi'^s  .  " 
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"  Little  Red-Riding  Hood  ;  "  La  Pipclcttc,  or  sick-nurse,  with  a 
great  cap  and  spectacles, — another  burlesque ;  the  "  Conscript  of 
the  Empire,"  etc.  All  these  costumes  may  be  hired  for  the  even- 
ing for  from  two  to  ten  francs.  The  Frangois  I,  the  Louis  XIII, 
L'Arlequin,  Le  Turc,  L'Espagnol,  L'Incroyable,  Le  Chinois,  Le 
Postilion,  Le  Garde-Frangaise,  the  Mephisto,  and  L'Astrologue  all 
come  from  the  discarded  theatre  wardrobes ;  L'Anglais  and  the 
Countryman,  from  the  cafe-concert ;   the  Clown,  from  the  circus 
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of  the  forains ;  the  Sauvage,  from  the  fairs,  where  he  has  ceased 
to  please ;  the  Grenadier  Second  Empire  and  the  Pompier  de 
Campagne,  from  some  sale  of  second-hand  clothing  and  equip- 
ments ;  "  as  for  the  Turc,  he  is  made  of  any  striped  stuff  what- 
soever, and  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  that  his  waistcoat 
may  be  that  of  a  Spaniard  and  his  boots  those  of  a  Russian  ;  as 
for  the  Pierrot  and    the  Arlequin,  theirs  are  the  only  costumes 
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which  are  made  expressly  for  the  usage  to  which  they  are  put, — 
as  was  formerly  the  Chicard,  whose  casque  and  great-coat,  made 
for  the  purpose,  are  accompanied  by  the  boots  and  breeches  of 
the  Gardes  de  Paris,  refurbished  for  the  occasion.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  feminine  garments,  the  economical  origin  of  which  is 
very  evident." 

Nevertheless,  however  familiar  may  be  these  travestyings, 
however  cheap  in  taste  and  crude  in  color,  when  seen  altogether 
on  the  floor  of  the  Opera-house,  under  the  electric  light,  agitated, 
gathering,  and  dispersing,  the  general  effect  is  very  curious  and 
amusing,  and  may  afford  the  artist  suggestions  in  color  and  de- 
.sign  which  he  might  not  find  elsewhere.  The  odd  and  picturesque 
features  of  almost  any  masquerading,  however  impromptu,  are 
well  known  ;  and  it  docs  not  require  a  very  lively  imagination  to 
gather  from  tiiis  motley  crowd  a  suggestion  of  what  the  ancient 
or  mediaeval  festivals  might  have  been  in  thcxse  happier  ages  when 
color  formed  an  essential  feature  in  the  garments  of  men  anil 
women  alike. 

As  the  night  wears  on,  the  excitement  and  the  intoxication 
increase,  the  folly  becomes  more  furious,  the  dancers,  drunken 
with  noise  and  movement  and  their  own  excesses,  are  more  ami 
more  objectif^nable.  'riic  heat  and  the  dust  and  the  odors  be- 
come insupportable;  the  very  light  of  IIk-  chandeliers  seeius  to 
grr)vv  dim,  and  the  wearied  reviIKr  or  spci  tator  hastens  to  seek 
the  fresher  outer  ;ijr.  as  in  M.  I  .niuTs  (lesi|.;n,  ii-piodiui'd  \\\  tlu- 
V.W'.'v  engraving.  l)o\\n  I  he  ^;rand  stairway  comes  the  curious 
medley  of  Conventional  and  inieonventioMal  costumes,  —.md  .1 
probably  even   gri'ali-r  \'ariels'  of  fatigues  .ind  iIimIIumoun, 

I  he  poor  <l<-vils  of  hired  m.isiiueraders  .ue  in  the  halnt 
of  presentni;;    I  In  ni.elvc.   at    the  do.ns  ..I    the   (  )peia  h«>llsc   «*oinc 
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Httlc  time  before  they  are  opened,  and  are  consequenth'  frequently 
compelled  to  wait  shivering  in  the  raw  or  stormy  Paris  evening 
air,  in  many  combinations  of  outer  wraps  and  inner  festive  gar- 
ments. Once  inside,  however,  the  calorifi'crcs  of  M.  Charles 
Garnier's  handsome  edifice,  and  their  own  gambols,  will  soon 
warm  their  chilled  blood  and  relieve  their  drooping  spirits. 

"  When  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  disappear  slowly,  as 
if  regretfully,  behind  the  high  houses,"  says   Rodolphe   Darzens, 


'GAUDEAMUS    lOnUR 
DUM    JUVENES    Sl'MlS, 


"  it  might  be  said  that  the  city  was  transformed  as  in  a  dissolving 
view.  Even  the  topographic  aspect  seems  to  be  modified.  Hence- 
forth, certain  deserted  streets  no  longer  exist,  and  entire  quarters 
disappear,  enveloped  in  forgetfulness  and  slumber.  There  is 
created,  as   it   were,  a  new  life,  and   one  which  will   have   need 
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of  new  localities  in  which  to  develop  itself.  There  are  centres  of 
noise  and  of  light  which  spring  into  existence,  bringing  into 
communication  a  complete  network  of  highways,  of  streets  and 
boule\'ards,  in  which  comes  and  goes,  swarms  and  multiplies,  the 
multitude  of  that  special  race,  the  noctambules.  Another  Paris 
surges  up  in  the  midst  of  Paris  sleeping,  and  the  space  which  it 
occupies  appears  to  include  a  wide  zone  which  runs  from  the 
quarticr  Latin,  enclosing  the  Halles,  an  end  of  the  interior  boule- 
vards from  the  Porte  Saint-Denis  to  the  Opera,  thence  to  extend 
in  a  straight  line  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  l^utte  Montmartrc. 
It  is  a  sort  of  Milky  Way  which  stripes  the  capital;  here  and 
there,  only,  like  detached  nebuhe  in  the  sky,  certain  rare  corners 
radiate  in  the  midst  of  the  silence  and  the  night  which  surround 
them. 

But,  in  order  to  traverse  this  nocturnal  cit_\',  e\en  more 
familiarity  of  habit  is  required  than  to  tra\cl  through  Paris  swarm- 
ing in  full  daylight.  For,  the  population  w  hich  li\es  in  the  night 
is  still  more  diverse,  composed  of  more  multitudinous  elements 
than  that  whose  existence  and  whose  lal)or  \\:\\v  neid  of  liu'  sun. 
As  soon  as  dai'kiicss  fails,  \.\\v  iiocliini.il  irowd  awakens,  and  it 
inchides  types  as  varied  as  curious.  Lach  of  tluin  has  his  par- 
ticular o((ii|)atioii,  his  function;  he  has  also  his  s|>ecial  localit\\ 
wlii(li  lie  raid)'  <|iiits  and  with  which  he  is  conti-nli'il.  I'".\fn 
among  the  rivriirs,  who  an-  more  noniadu  \\\  tlirii  habits,  there 
.III-  I  la  .•.(  s  (li(((  lin;.;  one  from  the  olhci  wliiili  lrc(|iuiit  i  .u  h  a 
special  (|iiait(  r,  and  w  liii  li.  very  i'\  i(Untl\  ,  an-  (hslinguished  horn 
each  otlid  by  iIkm  nidi'  cxti'iior,  ami  !))■  indications  which  are 
scancj)'  Ik  be  iiii'.tal.i  n  ,  tliin  i-.  tin-  rirriir  »/<•  /v/d.  noble  or 
iiol,  who  cNpcinIs  111.  ImiIuiii-  JKlwirii  miilniidit  and  m\  m  the 
iiioinin;;.  (oii((tl)'.   m  ,/i/iffiiiif,  .    lh«i<    is   the   little  yonn^;   mail 
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who  is  amusing  himself  and  giving  fine  parties  and  eating  up  the 
money  of  Papa  and  Mamma  ;  there  is,  again,  the  gross  man  of 
business  concluding  a  profitable  transaction,  watering  it  with 
champagne  and  seasoning  it  with  filles;  the  married  man,  father 
of  a  family,  concluding  a  debauch  with  his  comrades ;  the  rasta- 
quouere  and  the  handsome  fellow  loved  by  these  ladies ;  the 
haunters  of  green-rooms,  the  bank-clerks,  or  the  bettors  whom 
chance  has  favored;  the  journalists  who,  on  the  corner  of  a  table, 
are  correcting  an  article  at  the  moment  of  sending  it  to  press ;  the 
Bohemian  philosopher,  friend  of   the  wandering  dogs,  like  them 
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From  drawings  bv  Louis  Morin. 


homeless,  stoical  and  impassive  as  they ;  artists  who  are  idling ; 
shop-clerks  in  luck ;  a  hundred  and  one  different  types,  easily 
recognizable  by  the  trained  eye  of  the  noctambule  by  preference. 
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who  knows  all  the  world  and  whom  all  the  world  knows.  He, 
indeed,  young  or  old,  is  more  easily  recognizable  even  than  the 
others ;  he  has  the  peculiarly  wan  complexion  of  those  who  live 
only  under  the  light  of  the  gas ;  and  it  may  be  seen  that  he  is 
more   at   his  ease  than  any  one  else  whatever,  everywhere  and 


always  at  home,  rcspii'in;.;  uitlioiil  dilli*  iih\'  tiir  .itinosphi'ie  of 
tohacco-snKjkc  of  the  crovvtlc<i  and  ixipnl.ii  li.iunls  wlun-  thrir  is 
not  even  space  cnoiif.di  in  uhi»  ii  tn  i;(siii nj.itr. 

"And,  finally,  llif  mnimnal  workers;  first,  the  .iniltiil.utt 
nni'.i(  i.iii,  (.11111  Jicd  ,111(1  infa}.;ri',  u.mdiiiii;.;  Iioin  tin-  r.ilr  to  the 
brasserie  and  Iimim  iIk  hr.isscric  to  tiic  low  citin^j-hoiisc  ;  thru  the 
j(»urn()'iiiin  |iiiiit(  1   ,  tin    vcndois  o|   new  sp.ipri-.,  tin    niilkinen.  an 
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infinity  of  varied  types,  even  to  the  eternal  rag-picker,  armed  with 
hi.s  inexorable  hook  and  his  lantern,  his  basket  upon  his  back, 
rummaging  in  the  garbage-boxes  in  which  end,  nowadaj's,  ro}'al- 
ties,  riches,  and  love  !  "  ' 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  the  daylight  festivities  has  been 
that  of  the  "  Fetes  de  Paris,"  from  the  I  2th  to  the  19th  of  June, 
1899,  organized  by  a  committee  of  artists  inspired  with  civic  pride 
and  of  commercial  men  who  wish  to  maintain  as  long  as  possible 
in  the  capital  that  animation  in  pleasure  and  business  which 
usually  ends  so  abrupth'  with  the  Grand  Prix.  Unfortunately, 
their  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  that  pecuniar}-  success  which 
is  so  important  a  feature  even  in  di\ertissements.  The  journals 
discussed  the  project  at  the  period  of  its  first  inception,  but 
scarcely  mentioned  it  as  the  date  of  the  overture  drew  near ;  the 
most  efficient  advertisement  was  thought  to  have  been  the  white 
poster  of  the  Prefet  de  Police  forbidding  the  use  of  "  serpents," 
flying  fire-works,  in  consideration  of  the  trees.  But  it  was  found 
to  be  difficult  to  divert  modern  Paris,  for  the  space  of  a  whole 
week,  from  its  ordinary  occupations  for  the  sake  of  amusing 
itself, — e\en  as  a  reclame.  So  that  there  were  many  of  the 
passers-by  who  were  sincereh-  surprised  to  see,  on  the  1 8th,  the 
historical  cortege  of  the  corporations  of  the  city,  Pltienne  Marcel 
and  the  echevins  in  their  costumes,  defile  along  the  boulevards,  or 
to  behold  in  the  Tuileries  garden  the  grotesque  spectacle  of  the 
six  balloons  all  gradualh'  inflating  at  once,  and  dwarfing  men, 
buildings,  and  trees  with  their  monstrous  mushroom  growth, 
rhese  six  were  launched  in  the  air  at  once,  in  an  aerial  competition, 
and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Ceutaitre,  which  finally  de- 
scended in  La  Vendee.  There  was  also  in  the  Tuileries  garden  a 
concours  of  automobiles,  decorated  with  flowers,  which  attracted 
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a  fair  share  of  the  popular  appreciation, — that  share  which  repre- 
sented the  portion  not  already  expended  upon  the  political  and 
other  excitements  of  the  year. 

For  an  example  of  the  popular  fete  in  the  streets,  of  which 
each  quarter  of  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  one  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  that  of  Montrouge,  on  the  Place  Denfert-Rochereau,  in 
the  latter  part  of  September,  may  be  taken  as  an  excellent  ex- 
ample. These  festivals  ma)^  last  three  weeks  at  a  time,  the  longest 
period  during  which  the  forains  or  itinerant  showmen  of  all  kinds 


Ml-rAi<(>.MK.     Alter  a  drawing;  l»y  l.uuiN  Muriii. 


arc  allowed  to  (amp  in  one  pla(  c  .\t  llic  iiid  ol  this  linu-.  tlu-\- 
must  move  on  to  anotlici  Ian.  Ilicsc  siious  arc  ol  surprising  size 
and  inipoitanc  c,  and  a  \<r\  lai;.;c  portion  ol  the  i'il\-  ^Iri'i'ts  tir 
boulevards  will  be  taken  up  with  llxni  I  lie  most  nuntrrons  ami 
noisy  and  a^|^rcssi\c  an  llu  nieiiN  ;.;o  rounds.  01  wooden  horscH, 
the  ili,;;ni\  ili  /wis.  Iliese  Mr  eNtremel\  laip.e  .illd  s|t|enditl.  the 
nioK     nioiji  rn   om  ■.,  ;;litt<i  mi;;    in   painliii};   and   K'''''"K'  ''•'<"«'t'i'>'"« 
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with  imposing  equestrian  statues  (of  which  the  more  volatile  por- 
tions, swords,  spurs,  plumes,  etc.,  are  taken  off  during  the  night) 
mounting  guard  at  the  grand  portal.  Both  machineiy  and  music 
are  run  by  portable  steam-engines,  and  when  the  fair  is  in  full 
activity  the  noise  is  deafening.  They  are  dazzling  with  electric 
lights,  and  thronged  with  patrons  ;  in  the  most  modern  ones,  the 
horses  are  replaced  b}-  pigs,  which  seem  to  be  the  favorite  mount 
of  the  younger  female  riders,  and  there  is  also  a  great  variety  of 
other  animals  and  chariots.  In  the  veiy  latest,  the  riders  get 
astride  of  imitation  bicycles,  all  around  the  periphery  of  the  great 
machine,  and  as  the  wheels  revolve,  their  legs  follow  the  up  and 
down  motion  of  the  pedals.  Man}'  of  the  animals  and  chariots 
rise  and  fall  with  a  rhythmic  motion  as  they  go  round,  in  a  me- 
chanical imitation  of  a  gallop,  and  in  the  more  ambitious  establish- 
ments the  whole  machine  pitches  diagonally  as  it  revolves,  with  a 
dreadfully  sea-sicky  but  very  popular  motion. 

But  these  are  only  a  part  of  the  general  rejoicing,  and  the  vari- 
ety of  other  diversions  offered  is  very  great.  There  are  enormous 
Montaigncs  Russcs,  in  which  the  intrepid  travellers  ascend  and 
descend  by  the  power  of  gravity  a  gradually  decreasing  series  of 
hills,  seated  in  cars  running  smoothly  on  rails.  There  are  open 
stalls  with  a  great  display  of  vacant-faced  puppets,  at  which  to 
throw  sticks  or  shoot  with  breech-loading  air-guns,  or  cross-bows, 
and  in  which  the  little  piou-pious  show  their  skill  before  their 
young  lady  friends.  There  is  at  least  one  very  big  booth,  filled 
with  a  great  stock  of  cheap  crocker}-,  lamps,  linen,  etc.,  brilliant 
with  electric  lights  and  provided  with  seats  in  front  for  the  patrons, 
who  buy  tickets  for  the  lotter}'  run  by  means  of  the  three  nickel 
wheels  in  the  centre  of  the  display.  When  enough  tickets  have 
been  sold,  the  wheels  are  set  revolving,  and  the   three   numbers 
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which  appear  at  top  when  they  stop  are  the  number  of  the  winning- 
card, — the  holder  of  No.  462,  for  example,  receiving  a  pair  of 
china  \'ases.  One  showman  is  bellowing  in  front  of  his  baraque 
with  an  impassi\e  white  ass  standing  under  his  elbow ;  another 
has  a  half-grown  bear  on  his  shoulders  ;  there  are  nian\-  cheap 
photographic  shops,  man\-  itinerant  xendors  selling  sausages, 
canes,  etc.,  a  little  girl  pulling  yellow  candy  with  very  dirty  hands, 
and  a  bewildering  variet}'  of  instructive  and  seducing  signs, — .SWA' 
dc  la  JMctcnipsycosc ;  Palais  dc  Eantochc ;  Magic  Rnssc ;  Music 
scicntifiquc  Edison,  with  Edison's  kinetoscopes  ;  C\'st  ici  que  Ton 
aduiirc  Madame  Marvauoff-ldiida ;  Arrctcz-vous  ici!  la  7'raic 
Corysandrc  est  ici  dans  ses  nouvclles  attractions,  with  photographs 
of  Corj'sandre  in  her  tights,  rather  mature  and  ver\-  jilump ;  Ani- 
inaux  les  plus  etranges  et  les  plus  car nif eves  ;  La  Ec tunic  Petto- 
inainc  ;  La  Eeninie  des  Trois  Jandns,  I'ivatite  :  La  I'ctinnc  Fnirbuc ; 
Lc  jeunc  Marseille  ;  Le  Tir  Infcrual.  There  are  many  little  the- 
atres, menageries,  etc.;  a  Gallcr)-  of  Sculjjture;  more  than  one 
acrobat  in  his  worn  tights,  with  three  or  four  shabby  musicians  t(» 
attract  the  crowd  and  a  depressing  air  of  melancho!}'  over  them 
all  ;  and  outside  man\-  of  tlir  booths  tlu'  wax  manikins  ha\e  an 
alert  and  int«  lligcnt  air.  In  the  e\enings,  the  crowd  around  all 
these  attractions  is  so  dense  that  there  is  a  special  di-tail  ol  police 
to  kee|)  the  populace  off  the-  tram\\a\-  tracks;  the  enlin-  I'Ku-e  is 
filled  with  light  and  noise  and  animation,  and  oviiall.  unluidi-d. 
the  great  bron/e  figinc  of  the  lion  « >!  Hellort  lises  big  and  im 
passive  and  lead  ( oloiccl,  the  hated  (ieiinan  toe  ln-ing  lor  once 
forgotten. 

'I'lie  (  inioiis.  noinadii  evistenee  of  tlu'se  tia\ellinn  slio\\nui\ 
offers  man\'  points  of  intere.l  In  tin-  p.inilin;;  b\  M  !•  IU.i\n. 
honi  llie  Salon  of  iSi>.'.  reprodueed  \\\  the  lai:;e  ei\gra\inn,  we  an* 
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permitted  to  be  present  at  tlie  toilette  of  some  of  the  younger 
performers  before  the  entertainment.  "  It  is  the  great  day  of 
the  lute  patronalc,  the  Sunday,"  says  an  appreciati\e  critic  ;  "  the 
weather  is  superb ;  in  an  hour  the  crowd  will  be  massing  itself 
before  the  Grand  Theatre  Moderne,  in  which  are  presented,  in  such 
bedazzling  costumes,  such  palpitating  feeries  alternating  with 
dramas  of  the  deepest  blackness.  And,  while  upon  the  iron  stove, 
at  the  back  of  the  caravan,  which  is  the  hearthstone  of  the  ladies 
of  the  troupe,  the  water  is  boiling,  the  big  sister,  before  washing 
the  dishes,  puts  the  finishing  touch  to  the  toilet  of  the  minor 
actors.  Already  these  little  demoiselles  have  assumed  the  flesh- 
colored  tights,  imprisoned  their  meagre  busts  in  narrow'  corsages, 
and   hooked   around   their  w^iists  the  stiff  little  petticoat  of  pink 


COURSE   DE    LAPIN    '    FOR    THE    LADIES.      BALL   OF   THE 
COURRIER  FRAN^AIS,  18S7. 

From  drawings  by  Louis  Morin. 


muslin  in  many  folds.  Seated  upon  the  much-encumbered  plat- 
form at  the  entrance  of  their  rolling  household,  the  younger  of  the 
two  artistes,  Nini,  is  crossing  upon  the  ankle  of  her  right  leg 
the  long  ribbons  of  her  dancing  slipper,  whilst  Totote,  the  elder, 
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standing  stiffl)'  upon  her  slender  limbs,  permits  her  coiffure  to  be 
arranged  with  a  patient  resignation.  Such  is  the  scene  which 
M.  Blayn  has  depicted  from  life.  He  has  made  of  it  a  picture 
delicately  painted  and  composed  with  an  artistic  sense,  and  one 
which  has  attracted  much  attention  at  the  Salon  this  year." 

Within  the   last  few  )'ears    the    education  of  these  youthful 
servants  of  the  public  has  been  provided  for,  in  a  measure,  by  an 


itinerant  educitional  institufiou,  llu'  Ecolc  ties  /•\>nuiis,  which,  about 
l<Srj|,  was  foiiiidcd  by  soMK'  (  liiuil.ibl)  disposed  |KTSons  and  aided 
by  a  R.'W  well  to  do  loiMiiis  who  li.nl  ictiicd  tioiii  ai  ti\r  busiiuss. 
As  this  school  has  to  (<il|c.u,  at  st,it(<i  ptiiods  diliiud  b\  thi- 
almaiiaf  ,  tin-  p(  iv;.'i iiialn .ip,  ..I  tlif  Iroiipc  111  its  I'ternal  /i^/a^;s 
around  and  tliioii;;|i  the  «  apital,  it  is  i  oiiipillfd  to  n-thlir  ilsell  to 
111.  Miiipic  .1  (liiiiciils,  and  the  usual  po\(il\  nl  its  patrons  doi-s 
not  p(  unit  o(  aii\'  lii\iii\  in  ils  ur^aMi/ation.  llu  II0..1  is  I. .mud 
<>|    I.  in|)oi.n)'  pi, ml. in;;,  laid  -mi  ill.    .ailli  ,  ami  the  walls,  ol  .1  y^w^w 
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canvas  supported  upon  a  Hi^lit  timber  frame-work.  Upon  this 
flooring  are  set  up  two  lon<j  tables,  with  holes  for  the  inkstands, 
and,  surrounding  them,  benches  of  rough  wood  consisting  of 
planks  laid  upon  trestles.  The  furniture  is  completed  by  a  sort 
of  kitchen  dresser,  in  which  are  placed,  when  the  classes  are 
closed,  the  books  and  the  copy-books,  and  by  a  great  tablet,  hung 
up  at  the  back  of  the  class-room,  on  which  the  capital  letters 
appear  in  white  on  a  black  ground.  There  are  no  windows  or 
doors,  naturally, — the  light  which  sifts  through  the  green  canvas 
dispenses  with  the  former,  and  to  enter,  one  merely  lifts  a  corner 
of  the  awning.  The  hours  of  study  are  usually  four  a  day,  from 
eight  to  ten  in  the  morning  and  from  two  to  four  in  the  afternoon  ; 
during  this  period,  the  future  acrobats,  the  small  merchants  of 
macaroons  and  the  infant  dancers  of  tight-ropes,  spell  in  chorus 
"  B,  A,  Ba !  "  and  write  out  the  same  painfully  on  the  rough  tables. 
Their  instructor  is  usually  a  forain  himself,  whose  educational 
acquirements  are  not  much  in  excess  of  their  own.  Before  the 
establishment  of  these  schools,  these  tender  performers  gathered 
their  instruction,  when  they  gathered  any,  from  the  cursory  minis- 
tration of  their  parents.  But,  if  it  were  only  occasionally,  and  by 
chance,  that  they  learned  to  read  and  write,  it  mu.st  be  said  that 
they  contemplated  their  deprivation  with  equanimity. 

In  this  wandering  world  of  showmen  of  all  kinds,  the  great 
name  is  that  of  the  wrestler  Marseille,  now,  alas  !  only  a  memory, 
or  perpetuated,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  sign  of  some  younger 
aspirant.  This  hittciir  was  honored  with  an  obituary  in  grave 
records  of  contemporary  events.  "  ^Marseille !  What  a  superb 
name !  There  is  in  it  fanfare  and  fanfaronnade,  and  we  can  fancy 
we  see  the  sun  of  the  Midi  dart  its  rays  of  dazzling  brass  upon  the 
great   tawny    muscles   of   his    biceps.      Some  twenty  years  ago, 
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Marseille  had  his  day  of  fame.  It  was  fine  to  see  him  upon  the 
trestles  of  his  baraque,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ginger-bread  fair, 
his  enormous  chest  imprisoned  in  his  pink  tights,  breechings  of 
tiger-skin  upon  his  flanks,  his  high  buskins  laced  up  upon  his 
thick  calves,  his  bull-neck  supporting  his  great  cropped  head  with 
its  black  moustache,  whilst  upon  his  sternum  clinked  the  numerous 
medals  which  his  valor  had  acquired. 

"  '  Who  will  take  up  the  glove  ? ' 

"  With  his  thumping  voice,  through  the  bronze  speaking- 
trumpet,  he  launched  his  defiance  at  the  assembled  crowd,  and 
the  amateurs  hesitated  to  confront  the  terrible  chamj^ion  of  the 
wrestling  match,  certain  beforehand  that  the}-  would  be  made  to 
touch  the  ground  with  their  two  shoulders.  Obese  but  agile,  he 
was  indeed  redoubtable.  One  da\',  a  ri\al  accei)ted  his  defiance. 
In  the  interval  between  the  challenge  and  the  combat,  Marseille 
sprained  his  wrist.  He  was  not  willing  to  po.stpone  the  assault, 
measured  himself  with  his  adversary  all  the  same,  his  arm  band- 
aged, and  carried  off  the  victor)'. 

"How  tin-  times  have  clianged  !  l"i)rnuTl\-,  MarseilK'  would 
have  been  a  demigod  of  the  pagan  in\tliolo!^\-.  Mis  breeches  t)f 
iinit.ition  tiger-skin  wmild  lia\c  ixcii  the  hide  of  the  Neniean  lion, 
,111(1  the  people  would  lia\c  related  with  admiration  his  exploits  and 
III',  l.ibois.  Ill  our  (l.i\s,  he  was  .1  uh >niilel)aiik  attraeliuL;  the 
crowd  with  diiiiii  .iiwl  1 1  uiii|  lel ,  .iiid  ictainiu;.;  them  by  his  eo.irse 
jests.  lie  peiloiiiied  in  .1  i.iiu.is  booth,  powtlerejj  with  sawdust, 
j'.'iliii'.hed  with  \iilgai  |)ilie  beiK  lies,  pestilerolis  with  the  odor  ol 
III'  hiiiii.iii  sweat  of  the  wrestlers,  who  no  loni.;er  .(n«>int  their 
l)0(|ii   ,,  ,1',   loi  in(  1 1\  ,  w  il  h    o(|(  (I  ileroiis  oils. 

'•  Wh.it  .1  I, ill,  cili'  I  iii|i(  i..i  '  Minnies  h,»s  iireonir  '  NU 
I  I  lit  ii/i'  !'  " 
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Another  of  these  great  names,  scintillating  in  stany  splendor 
on  laurel-crowned  heights  to  urge  on  the  daring  soul,  is  that  of 
the  pantomimist  Severin,  also  from  the  Midi,  who  occupies  in 
Paris  the  very  first  rank  among  mimes  and  Pierrots.  "A  pupil  of 
Roufif,"  he  came  from  Marseille  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  in 
November,  1898,  revived  in  the  capital  the  Theatre  des  Funam- 
bules,  of  which  he  became  not  only  the  director  but  also  the  most 
brilliant  actor.  In  such  works  as  the  celebrated  pantomime  of 
M.  Catulle  Mendes,  ' Chatid  d' habits,  the  saynetes  of  MM.  Tristan 
Bernard  and  Pierre  Veber,  Visitc  dc  Nidt  and  Paroles  en  Pair,  he 
shines  "  with  a  veritable  siiperioritey 

From  the  long  list  of  minor  Parisian  amusements  should  not 
be  omitted  the  innumerable  toys,  scientific  and  otherwise,  which 
appear  annually  about  New-Year's-day  along  the  boulevards,  and 
offered  for  sale  by  the  street  vendors,  the  eamelots,  who,  like  all 
other  things  Parisian,  are  considered  to  be  so  peculiarly  Parisian. 
Indeed,  these  itinerant  merchants  are  voted  to  be  more  ingenious 
than  even  their  wares ;  when  the  imagination  of  the  manufacturer 
fails  him,  that  of  the  seller  comes  to  the  rescue.  One  of  them 
is  selling  incombustible  cigarette  paper :  "  My  secret,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  the  amianthus  .  .  .  (lifting  his  voice)  the  amian- 
thus obturator  of  cannon.  The  Government  itself  recognizes  its 
value!"  From  the  15th  of  December  to  the  15th  of  Januar\', 
these  hawkers  line  the  grand  boulevards,  from  the  Madeleine  to 
the  Place  de  la  Republique,  and  offer  their  wares  to  the  passers-by 
with  an  inexhaustible  eloquence.  Many  of  them  set  up  a  little 
portable,  three-legged  table ;  others  use  only  the  flagstones  of 
the  pavement,  and  these  latter,  it  is  asserted,  are  usually  the  best 
dressed.  Derby  hat,  chestnut  color,  and  short  overcoat,  usu- 
ally buff, — the  costume  and  the   style  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
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race-courses.  These  walk  along  in  the  evening,  carefully  observant, 
a  small  case  under  their  arm.  When  they  reach  a  localit\-  that 
promises  well,  the  box  is  set  on  the  sidewalk,  opened,  a  large 
handkerchief  or  piece  of  cloth  spread  on  the  stones,  a  candle 
lighted.  With  a  movement  of  his  arm  the  camelot  describes  a 
circle  around  him,  the  crowd  collects,  increases  in  number,  and 
"  those  nearest  resist  the  pressure  from  behind,  respecting  this 
imaginary  enclosure. 

"The  enticing  commences.  Is  it  worth  while  to  take  it  down? 
Like  all  the  discourses  of  great  orators,  it  would  lose  too  mucii  by 
being  printed  and  read  in  cold  blood.  The 
man,  crouching  down,  is  .selling  a  sort  of  great 
winged  insect  in  tin,  with  long  claws,  some- 
thing between  a  fly  and  a  spider.  At  the  end 
of  a  string,  the  claws  are  all  in  mo\'ement,  and 
the  insect,  in  the  hand  of  a  skilful  camelot,  fine 
speaker,  is  grotesquely  alive.  Stooping  with 
one  knee  on  the  ground,  the  man  sees  of  tho.sc 
for  whom  he  is  perorating  only  the  feet, — bour- 
geois feet,  laborers'  feet,  shop-clerks'  feet,  bou- 
levardiers',  children's.  The  hght  of  his  candle 
picks  out  brilliant  little  points  on  the  blacking 
or  the  varnish  of  the  shois.  1  licsi'  fci-t  an- 
Ills  ;iii(lilors.  lie  addresses  himself  to  tin  in. 
Ill     I  (iinpK  li(  lids    iIh  ii    tlioii-'hts    lidm   biliiml 

tliiii  Ik  (Is,  I  l(  pcKtixcs  the  impcii  (  plibic  movriurnl  of  progres- 
sion o(    tli(     ilitc  rested    let  I,  IIk     iiiipatielK  i'   ol    those    w  llli  h    seek   lt» 

(liseiii;.ijM    tli<  III ,(  l\es  and  get  away Ml!   Il•'\^  \^»ll  tl>»' 

badaiideiie  and  iIk  ingcniiily  rarisi.in  are  symboli/ed.  both  ol 
IIm  III,    by    iliis    i;ioiip,      .iioiiiid    a    \\inj;e(l    s|ii(lei    Misprntled    by  a 
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thread,  grave  feet,  comfortable  feet,  distinguished  feet,  immobile  on 
the  cold  pavement,  retained  by  the  eloquence  of  a  camelot !  " 

It  is  well  that  this  eloquence  is  obtainable,  for  many  of  these 
ambulant  playthings  are  not  very  amusing.  In  the  little  stalls, 
baraqucs  Collet,  ranged  along  the  curb  of  the  boulevards  are  dis- 
played "jewelry  calculated  to  terrify,  confections  to  horrif}-,"  and 
the  joujou  ideal  of  each  year,  the  object-type  of  the  da}-,  is  only 
somewhat  more  soulful.  In  1895,  the  adventures  of  Max  Lebaudy 
were  symbolized  by  a  Bull  pursuing  a  Toreador,  in  vague  allusion 
to  a  certain  corrida  or  bull-fight  at  Maisons-Laffite ;  in  1896,  the 
struggles  of  the  government  with  General  Boulanger  were  pre- 
sented in  a  more  amusing  puppet.  M.  Floquet,  Ministre  de  I'ln- 
terieur  and  President  du  Conseil,  represented  as  a  gendarme  with 
an  enormous  head  and  darkh'  frowning,  had  before  him  a  huge 
silk  hat,  marked  Revision,  on  the  brim  of  which  appeared  a  minia- 
ture figure  of  the  "  bi-av  General,"  folding  his  arms  and  looking 
up  at  the  Minister  with  an  impudent  and  cocky  air,  despite  the  up- 
lifted mace  of  the  latter  which  threatened  to  exterminate  him. 
When  the  surreptitious  string  behind  the  gendarme  which  main- 
tained this  arm  in  the  air  was  released,  arm  and  mace  fell  together, 
but  the  little  general  promptly  disappeared  within  the  hat.  The 
string  was  pulled,  the  arm  rose,  the  general  reappeared,  as  cocky 
as  ever.  This  plaything  was  immediatel}'  seized  by  the  government. 
Another,  which  met  with  no  success,  was  a  little  reproduction  of 
the  Mannikin-Piss. 

In  1897,  there  were  sexeral  of  these  inventions.  The  Salon 
du  Cycle  reappeared  m  miniature  in  all  the  baraques  Collet,  and 
there  were  very  little  bicycles  and  tricycles  and  even  a  child's 
automobile  which  imitated  in  a  very  small  way  the  objectionable 
noise  of  these  vehicles.     The  Billard  Nicolas  was  a  social  s^ame. 
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a  species  of  pneumatic  billiards ;  each  of  the  four  players  was 
provided  with  a  compressible  rubber  "blower"  with  which  he  en- 
deavored to  blow  his  own  cork  ball  into  the  pocket  in  the  table 
defended  by  another  player,  while  keeping  all  balls  out  of  his  own 
particular  hole.  The  Nonvcllc  Photographic  avcc  rayons  N  was 
said  to  have  come  from  America ;  it  was  simply  a  lantern  in  tin  at 
the  back  of  which  appeared  a  picture  of  any  kind ;  on  lifting  a 
slide  in  the  lantern,  held  in  place  by  a  rubber  spring,  a  skeleton  ap- 
peared in  place  of  the  picture.  There  was  also  an  ingenious  Bo'ite 
magiqiic  a  musiquc,  and,  for  lighter  amusements.  Deux  Boxciirs 
who,  between  them,  kept  in  motion  a  little  inflated  sack,  and  the 
Predictions  dc  TAngc  Gabriel,  the  title  of  a  box  of  combinations,  etc. 
So  wide  and  varied  is  this  field  of  popular  amusements  that 
the  chronicler  is  embarrassed  by  his  wealth  of  material.  Midua\- 
between  the  Guignol,  the  Punch-and-Jud}-  show  of  the  children. 
and  the  classic  Comedie  h^-anc^aise  a])peais  "  Lc  Petit  Theatre"  of 
M.  Henri  Signoret,  founded  about  1 SSS,  and  crowneil  witii  un- 
expected success.  Ilis  assistants  in  this  enterprise  were  Maurice 
I'oiiciior,  Jean  Riclu-pin,  and  Kaoiil  I'oiu  lion  ;  thc-ir  original  aim 
was  to  give,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  restricted  circle  ol  their  scholar!)' 
friends  and  a(  (|uaintances,  certain  neglected  or  unfamiliar  master- 
pieces of  lh(  drama,  national  and  foreign.  Hut  tlu-  diffuiillies  thai 
})re.senl((l  th(  inscKcs  were-  man\\ — the  coiil(in|)orar\-  conu-diens 
render  with  e\( client  tr.iined  judtMneiit  the  woiksol  the  i-onttin 
porary  dr.ini;i  with  whi'  h  the)' are  familial  ;  how  to  secure  a  troupe 
ti.iim  (I  lo  inler|)r(  I  the  productions  of  giiiius  fon-ign  b»tti»  to  ihi-jr 
(])(,(  h  and  their  ra(  (  .^  /\ii(l  M.  Signoret.  as  uc  have  seen  one  01 
two  of  his  <-.illiei  pivdecessors  do,  dei  idid  to  h.ni"  actors  ol  wood 
II. Ill  iM,t  I  ii;;li  ,li  puppet'.  |il.i\<d  the  tra^'.edv  of/////'//.v  l\rstir 
belore   (  )neen    l',ll/,il  m  1 1 1  ■^    did   no!    ||.i\illl  .  oMl|>ose   s\  inphonji-s  for 
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a  stage  of  dolls?  had  not  Goethe  conceived  the  idea  of  his  master- 
piece, the  work  of  his  life,  by  seeing  a  company  of  marionnettes 
perform  "  the  prodigious  and  lamentable  history  of  Doctor  P'aust"? 
But  the  marionnettes  of  the  Petit  Theatre  were  by  no  means  to  be 
the  pupaazi  of  the  Guignol,  appearing  only  to  the  waist  and  moved 
b\'  the  performer's  fingers,  nor  the  paiitiiis  acting  through  the 
medium  of  the  strings  by  which  they  are  suspended.  It  was 
necessary  to  hav^e  little  figures  that  should  make  their  gestures 
easily  and  naturally,  and  be  moved  by  invisible,  interior  cords.  To 
their  perfectionment  were  contributed  the  intelligent  labors  of  a 
number  of  the  director's  friends,  eminent  not  only  in  letters  but  in 
the  arts  and  sciences. 

An  entirely  new  anatomy  was  invented  for  these  actors.    On  a 
cubic  open  frame-work,  about  eighteen  inches  high  and  something 

less  in  width  and 
depth,  was  mount- 
ed the  wooden  em- 
bryo of  the  future 
performer,  sup- 
ported b}'  an  iron 
rod  and  having  fit- 
ted to  it  legs  and 
arms,  also  in  wood, 
which  were  moved 
by  cords  which 
descended  into  the 
hollow  pedestal  and  were  controlled  there  by  long  levers.  Each 
lever  gave  rise  to  a  certain  movement,  bowing  the  head,  flexion 
of  the  arms  and  the  elbows,  to  the  right  or  the  left,  action  of 
the  legs  for  walking,  bending  of  the  knees  for  sitting.     For  this 
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skeleton  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  body.  In  a  plaster  mould  were 
compressed  many  sheets  of  paper,  glued  to  each  other,  which 
gave  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  in  a  sort  of  papier-mache ; 
this  process  was  repeated  for  the  posterior  portion,  and  the  two 
halves  then  placed  together  and  carefully  joined  at  the  sides.  To 
this  body  was  added  a  head,  skilfully  modelled  in  plaster  stiffened 
with  tow,  and  painted  by  an  artist,  a  friend  of  the  household,  hands 
of  wood  and  feet  of  plaster ;  and  the  whole  was  then  richly  and 
appropriately  costumed.  These  very  superior  marionnettes  were 
about  a  metre  in  height,  and  much  more  responsive  to  the  indica- 
tions'of  the  stage  director  than  those  in  flesh  and  blood. 

The  first  performance  was  given  in  June,  1888, — the  Birds  of 
Aristophanes.  The  success  was  immediate  and  decided.  The 
critical  and  select  audience,  invited  to  be  present  at  this  opening, 
declared  that  the  Petit  Tiieatre  had  taken  its  place  among  the  most 
artistic  enterprises  of  the  epoch.  Its  repertoire  grew  to  be  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  any,  including  the  immortal  productions 
of  Cervantes,  of  Moliere,  of  .Shakespeare,  of  Hrosuitka — a  Saxon 
nun  of  the  tenth  centuiy,  whose  works  were  produced  in  the 
cathedral  of  (iandersheim,  the  7'o/>ic  of  Maurice  Houehiu-,  which 
secured  for  the  poet  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  ol    I  lonor,  (.tc. 

Nothing  of  all  this  was  ac(|uired  easil)'  and  without  outla\'. 
The  preliminary  creation  ol  the  .utors  was  confided  onl\'  t(^  aitists 
of  repute,  their  heads  were  modelled  l)\'  two  winners  ol  the  I'rix 
(je  Rome;  the  scenery  was  painted  by  Rot  ju-grosse,  l-ilix  Hou- 
(  lior,  .111(1  others.  i'lie  iiia(liiiiists,  whose  lasU  was  ol  llu-  most 
dilieale,  were  seleeteil  will)  tin  greatest  care;  tlu'  nadeis  wi're. 
when  possible,  the  ,iiith<>i,  llu  niselves,  as  in  thei.iseol  tlu-  poet 
ruiiiihoi,  ,iiid  tli<y  lii<>u;;ht  mi  imih  h  spiiit  l<i  then  work  that. 
llloU[;ll  the)'  were   <  oik caled  ln>iii  tin    aihlu  lue   behiiiil   the  M'eiU's, 
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or  even  descended  into  the  sunken  recess  where  the  machinists 
pHed  their  levers,  they  could  not  refrain  from  gesticulating,  from 
acting  their  roles  as  though  on  the  stage  themselves.  The  or- 
chestra, also  invisible,  was  discreetly  modulated  so  that  the  celes- 
tial music  of  the  mysteries,  or  the  under  refrain  of  the  dramas, 
might  not  unduly  reach  the  ears  of  the  audience ;  and  M.  Signoret 
himself  struck  the  three  blows  that  are  the  signal  for  the  curtain 
to  rise.  As  may  be  supposed,  numerous  and  very  long  rehearsals 
were  required  to  bring  all  these  accessories  into  smooth  working 
order,  and  there  were  sometimes  encountered  material  difficulties 
that  rendered  necessary  an  appeal  to  the  consideration  of  the 
audience.  Thus,  in  the  first  representation  of  the  Tempest,  it  was 
decided  that  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  after  their  first  love-scene, 
should  sit  down,  and  for  this  purpose  a  species  of  theatrical  bench 
was  provided.  But  the  machinists,  finding  this  difficult  of  man- 
agement, suppressed  it,  and  the  lovers  accordingly  sat  down  easily 
on  the  empty  air !  As  b}'  their  peculiar  structure  they  were 
enabled  to  do  this,  the  action  was  repeated  at  each  subsequent 
peformance, — and  the  intelligent  audience  readih'  accepted  the 
innovation. 

The  Palais  de  Glace,  inaugurated  in  the  spring  of  1894  in  the 
Champs-Elysees,  afforded  the  Parisians  new  and  vasth--increased 
opportunities  for  indulging  in  a  pastime  that  had  long  been  grow- 
ing in  favor  among  them.  The  winters  in  the  basin  of  the  Seine, 
while  sufficiently  raw  and  cold  for  most  practicable  purposes,  are 
not  of  the  quality  that  makes  good  ice,  nor  that  preserv'es  it  when 
once  formed.  So  frequent,  and  so  very  inapposite,  are  the  thaws, 
that  it  was  proposed  to  formally  petition  the  "  sc/c-rt"  club  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  nev^er  to  announce  any  /etc  dc  luiit, — as  a  melt- 
ing spell  invariably  followed.     But  the  artificial  ice  of  the  Palace 
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de  Glace  permits  the  skaters  of  the  capital  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
elements  and  to  practise  their  art  at  will  and  in  comfort, — the  tem- 
perature being  sufficiently  elevated  to  allow  even  of  evening  dress, 
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space  for  those  fair  and  admiring  spectators  before  whom  no  ex- 
pert is  unwilHng  to  appear.  The  exploits  of  these  experts  are, 
indeed,  praiseworthy, — one  of  their  devices  is  to  kick — on  skates — 
the  customary  hat  held  out  at  the  level  of  the  head  ;  and  another 
is  to  skate  on  one  foot  and  hold  the  toe  of  the  other  in  the  hand, 
the  leg  being  extended  horizontally.  This  is  accomplished  by 
launching  one's  self  at  full  speed  and  profiting  by  the  equilibrium 
given  b}'  the  velocity  to  assume  this  crouching  attitude.  But 
these  two  tours  are  considered  b}'  the  purists  to  pertain  to  the 
tricks  of  acrobats  rather  than  to  sport ;  and  the  more  legitimate 
feats  are  sufficiently  difficult.  One  of  these  is  to  cut  "  the  Maltese 
Cross,"  a  figure  formed  of  four  curved  "  cross-cuts  "  and  bearing  a 
general  resemblance  to  this  variety  of  the  cross ;  the  graceful 
dehors  a  trois  is  performed  by  three  good  skaters,  the  two  men 
clasping  hands  behind  the  lady's  back  and  grasping  with  their 
other  hands  each  one  of  hers.  The  rockiiigtoii  is  a  species  of 
grand  dehors  forward,  changing  direction  on  the  same  foot  behind. 
In  this,  there  is  an  exceedingly  nice  problem  of  equilibrium,  and 
the  amateurs  are  not  ad\ised  to  essa)-  it.  The  legendary  exploit 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Saint-Georges,  writing  his  name  with  his 
skates  under  the  eyes  of  the  queen,  is  declared  b\-  the  Parisian 
authorities  to  be  now  impossible.  B\'  the  exercise  of  some  im- 
agination on  their  part,  the  spectators  may  now  perceive  certain 
letters  and  figures,  the  round  ones  particularly,  described  on  the 
ice  by  the  very  skilful, — B,  P,  O,  and  S,  and  the  figures  o,  3,  6,  8, 
and  9.  But  to  write  a  whole  name  is  not  for  this  degenerate  age. 
Some  of  these  agile  ones  amuse  themselves  and  their  audience 
by  skating  with  their  heads  between  their  legs,  and  others  by 
doing  so  with  their  legs  widely  extended.  Then  there  are  waltz- 
ers,  both  male  and  female,  who  glide  through  the  mazes  of  the 
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dance  as  smoothly  as  though  on  a  ball-room  floor,  and  the  races, 
of  course,  are  numerous.  To  make  the  most  speed  on  this  oblong 
course,  the  racer  is  obliged  to  confine  his  long  strides  to  right  and 
left  to  the  long  sides  of  the  enclosed  space, — when  he  reaches  the 
shorter  ends,  he  brings  his  feet  together,  crouches,  with  his  bod}' 
much  in  ad\'ance,  and  makes  the  turn  by  means  of  the  velocit)' 
acquired.  In  the  coiirs  a  Torajigc,  the  fruit  is  thrown  on  the  ice 
and  must  be  picked  up  by  hand  and  when  at  full  speed.  In  the 
conrs  an  lapin,  the  unhappy  rabbit  is  held  b}'  the  ears  by  one 
skater  who  is  pursued  by  all  the  others.  The  rabbit  knows  of 
other  things  which  it  prefers,  and  its  twistings  and  tm-nings  are 
not  calculated  to  aid  its  ravisher  in  his  flight.  Proficienc\-  in  all 
these  sports  on  the  ice  is  attained  and  preserved  only  by  constant 
practice, — unlike  many  other  exercises,  fencing,  riding,  bicycling, 
the  difficult  question  of  equilibrium  on  the  thin  steel  blade  is  solved 
only  by  the  most  faithful  application. 

To  compensate  in  some  manner  for  the  unctrtaint)-  of  its 
fetes  (Ic  nuit,  tlu;  .Skating  ("lub  of  Paris,  ihi'  C'ercle  ties  I'atineurs, 
maintains  also,  b\-  tlu:  side  of  its  liaiulsonK:  pom!  in  the  Hois  de 
lioulogne,  grounds  for  the  less  innocent  spoil  ol  pigeon-shooting. 
An  attempt  to  extend  its  enelosun;,  not  long  ago,  was  almost  the 
means  of  pre(  ipilating  a  mnnitipal  and  piilectorial  t  lisis,— M.  k- 
I'rince  de  .Sav.ni,  that  s(  ion  of  the  ant  iiiit  nol)ilit\  so  recently 
removed  to  ;iiioth(  1  spin  le,  ill  (lispl.u  iiiL;  the  iron  railing  that 
defeiHJed  this  eiK  Iomiic,  c  iit  down  s<mie  ol  the  tit'is  tiial  stood  in 
liis  way,  and  llieKl)\  bn.ii'dit  down  ii|ii>ii  hiiiiselt  the  di^pleasuri" 
of  M.  l'as(  iiiil  (iroiissel,  \'igilant  defender  ol  the  miiiiiup.il  lorests, 
III  ■.l.,iliii;'_  wciIIk  I,  ihi  lakes  of  thi-  Hois  are  ihrongeil  l)\'  those 
who  (|(»  iio|  enjoy  tlu  piiviieges  of  the  e\ehisi\i'  C'erele  <les  I'.ili 
neurs.    There  art;  also  prctvided  for  the  lontinoners  boulin}.;  alle\s 
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in  the  Bois  and  at  Ncuill}-,  half  concealed  in  the  thickets,  and 
thronged  on  Sundays  by  an  appreciative  multitude, — much  as  in 
M.  Victor  Marec's  painting  in  the  Salon  of  1892. 

The  noble  game  of  billiards  is  duly  appreciated  in  Paris  ;  the 
number  of  tables,  which  was  only  five  hundred  and  fifty  in  1812, 
had  risen  to  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  in  1897,  and  still  in- 
creases at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  hundred  a  year.  In  the  poorest 
quarters,  and  on  the  cheapest  cafes,  the  sign  Billards  ma)'  be  con- 
stantly seen,  and  the  green  table  frequently  appears  in  the  centre 
of  the  dingy  salle  surrounded  on  two  or  three  sides  by  the  little 
tables  of  the  eaters  and  drinkers.  Every  such  establishment, 
public  or  private,  must  be  declared  at  the  Mairie  between  the  1st 
of  October  and  the  31st  of  Januar\' ;  by  the  law  of  the  i6th  of 
September,  187 1,  they  are  subject  to  a  tax  varied  according  to 
the  population  of  the  commune.  In  Paris,  it  is  sixty  francs  a 
table.  A  good  table,  with  American  cushions,  is  worth  from  eight 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  francs ;  the  cues,  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  francs  the  dozen,  and  the  balls,  in  ivoiy,  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  francs  a  set.  The  billards  dc  style,  or 
made  to  order,  are  much  more  valuable  ;  it  is  recorded  that,  in 
1897,  a  Parisian  manufacturer  furnished  a  table  at  a  cost  of  ten 
thousand   francs. 

In  the  smaller  establishments  and  in  the  wine-shops,  the  price 
of  using  the  table  varies  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  centimes  the 
hour ;  in  some  of  them  it  is  gratuitous.  Cuts  in  the  cloth  are 
assessed  at  from  ten  to  twenty  francs  for  the  first  offence,  and 
from  fiv'C  to  ten  for  the  second.  In  the  grand  cafes,  the  players 
are  charged  from  fifty  centimes  to  one  franc,  twenty,  the  hour; 
and  for  damage  to  the  tables,  fifty  francs  the  first  time  and  thirty 
the  second.     There  are  also  Academies  de  Billard,  the  rendezvous 
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of  expert  players,  directed  b}-  some  well-known  professor  with 
professionals  for  his  assistants.  In  these,  there  are  daily  tournois 
or  Matches  dc  Billard ;  any  one  can  be  a  spectator  by  taking  a 
consomiiiatio7i,  ordering  something  to  eat  or  drink.  By  the  hour, 
the  playing  costs  from  a  franc  and  a  half  to  two  francs.  The 
grand  matches  are  played  upon  tables  called  dc  match,  the  size  of 
which  is  officially  fixed  :  external  dimensions,  three  metres,  ten 
centimetres  by  one  metre,  sixty-eight ;  size  between  the  cushions, 
two  metres,  eighty-five  by  one  metre,  forty-two  and  a  half  These 
cushions  are  nearly  ahva\'s  the  American  ones  known  as  MoiiarcJi. 
Betting  is  forbidden  in  these  matches,  but  for  the  competitors 
there  is  frequently  a  stake,  put  up  b)-  amateurs.  Lessons  in  this 
game  may  be  procured  at  the  rate  of  fi\'e  to  ten  francs  the  hour ; 
and  there  is  a  special,  monthly,  gratuitous  journal,  the  Rcriic  dii 
billard.  There  are  se\'eral  extensi\'e  manufactories  of  billiard 
tables  in  Paris;  in  the  ([uartier  .Saint-Antoine,  the  ^larais,  anil  the 
quartier  du  Temple  there  are  special  manufactories  of  balls,  cues, 
anrl  all  other  accessories. 

Side  by  side  with  these  modciii  pastimes  flourishes  a  remnant 
of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  an  arc  lieiA'  socit't)  ,  tin-  Chevaliers  de  I' Are, 
whose  regulations,  tjii-cc  or  four  cciituiics  old,  still  pivser\'e  a  eeilain 
medi;eval  flavor.  This  eoufniic  is  dixidcd  into  \\\v  rcya/ztes,  whose 
dominions  aic  about  ciiMalK'  apportioned  011  llu-  two  banks  ol  the 
Seine  and  wlii'  li  in<  hide,  cm  li,  about  a  linudrcd  suljji'cls.  '1  hose 
practise  with  lli<-  l"ii;.;  how ,  citlit  r  in  littK-  t;.ird(ns  lijii-t!  torth.it 
j)Urp()S(:,  or  in  ;.;,ill<  ri(  ■.  siniil.ir  to  those  used  lor  pistol  shooting. 
The  winneis  at  the  annn.il  (oiupelilinns  are  proilaiini'd  rc/s.  1  he 
laws  and  refoil.il  ion  ,  ha\f  preserxcd  a  semi  ielij;ious  ton«\-  it  the 
ainiual  mass  Im  n<>i  .ilway^  celebr.ited  with  the  s.mie  rej;nlaiit)'  as 
forniei  1) .  till   «  on  III' lie  ■■lill  ni.nnl.inis  for  its  p.itron  .S.iint  Si'l)astiai». 
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A  fine  of  ten  centimes  is  inflicted  upon  any  bowman  who  per- 
mits himself  to  utter  an  oath,  and  this  article  is  strictly  observed. 


DECORATIVE   PANEL   IN   THE   CAFE    RICHE.      By  J.-L.    Forain. 


Another  inflicts  a  fine  also  upon  any  one  who  starts  a  religious  or 
political  discussion  of  any  kind, — a  rule  of  conduct  that  has  been 
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found  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  these  modern  times  of  dis- 
turbance. 

This  latter,  very  restrictive  clause  is  in  operation  in  most  of 
the  swell  clubs  of  Paris,  those  cercles  the  conception  and  general 
organization  of  which  have  been  borrowed  from  across  the  Chan- 
nel,— but  with  some  modifications.  It  was  onl)-  during  the  last 
century  that  this  institution  was  transplanted,  and  it  is  not  }'ct 
certain  that  it  has  taken  root.  A  paternal  and  much  centralized 
government — even  that  of  a  Republique — exercises  a  kindly  care 
over  all  the  details  and  proceedings  of  these  social  manifestations. 
A  ministerial  circular  of  1886  defined  the  general  conditions  to  be 
observed  in  the  establishment  of  any  Parisian  clul).  lla\ing  no 
pcrsoinalitc  civile,  an  authorization  from  the  go\'ernment  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  Prefet  of  Police,  to  whom  the  request  for 
this  authorization  must  be  addressed,  .sets  on  foot  a  preliminary 
investigation  as  to  the  moral  and  social  standing  of  the  founders 
and  athninistrators,  and  connnunicates  the  pajjcrs  containing  the 
results  of  ins  incpiiries,  the  Dossier,  to  the  Minister  of  the  Iiit(.  lior. 
and  is  empowered  to  impose  tlie  statutory  conditions.  .\n\  club 
opened  without  this  official  piiinit  nia\'  W-  (lissoi\i(l  (accoiiliiiL;  to 
y\rticle  2<)\  of  the  ("ode  Priial ),  and  its  nu'mi)ers  aii'  liai)le  to  im- 
prisonment lor  terms  ranging  from  two  montiis  to  oui-  yi'.ir.  In 
any  ec  n  le,  it  is  recjuind  th.il  iiotifu  .itioii  siiall  bi-  gi\in  <^A  tlu- 
a(hnission  ol  an)'  new  uk  nibei ,  alter  being  prestiiiiil  l)y  two  ni 
dorsers,  or  a  proposer  and  a  sei Kuder.  An  annual  asses^^nu  nt  or 
lax  must  be  paid  b\  the  iiislil utiou.  \aryin;,;  .ueoiding  lo  the 
.nnoinit  ol  the  ijnl)  dues  and  th(  inipoi  l.iiiee  ol  the  |oi,dit\'.-  - 
lioiii  Ii\e  1(1  |\\enl\  ptr((iil  I  he  tin  le  IS  the  indivisible  piA>p- 
<i  I)'  ol  I  he  iiK  iiibei ',,  w  h(  I  ,ii(  !  h(  iiiselv  es  (li\  idetl  into  two  classes, 
peiniaiieiit  ,iiid   leiiipi ii.ii  \    iiieiiibi  I  ■       Ni'vv  incinlu'iH  are  eleeti'il 
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sometimes    by  a   special   committee,   and    sometimes    by  all   the 
members  together. 

The  general  government  of  each  cercle  is  confided  to  a  com- 
mittee elected  by  the  members,  renewed  annually,  and  charged 
with  the  administration  and  the  interior  regulations.  There  is 
usually  a  Secretaire,  who  is  the  household  steward,  a  Secretaire- 
Gerant,  and  several  Caissiers,  Maitres-d'Hotels,  Valets  de  chambre, 
and  Valets  de  pied.  There  are  also  special  employes  for  the 
librar\%  the  dining-room.  etc.  There  is  always  a  librar}-,  frequently 
a  good  one ;    the  cuisine  is  always  excellent, — the   meals   being 

abundant  and  served  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  a 
.special  service  of  car- 
riages for  the  members 
of  the  cercle  is  provided. 
The  income  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  derived  from 
the  members'  dues,  en- 
trance-fees, and  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Cagnottc\  a 
percentage  of  their  gains 
set  aside  by  the  players 
when  they  win  certain 
sums.  Gambling  is  for- 
bidden, theoretically,  but 
the  club  authorities  per- 
mit baccarat,  ecarte,  poker,  bridge,  whist,  and  bezique.  Roulette  is 
forbidden.  Money  is  not  used  for  the  stakes,  but  counters,  of  the 
values  of  two  and  a  half,  five,  twenty,  a  hundred,  five  hundred,  and 
a  thousand  francs  each.     These  counters  have  a  species  of  forced 
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circulation  in  the  cercle,  which  is  expected  to  cash  them  whenever 
required.  In  the  Jockey-Club,  where,  as  in  many  others,  games 
of  chance  are  forbidden  and  only  those  called  "  dc  coniincrcc  "  per- 
mitted, all  members  are  required  to  pay  their  "debts  of  honor" 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  following  noon,  a  delay  of  four 
days  will  lead  to  the  "  posting  "  of  the  offender,  and  one  of  eight 
days  may  cause  him  to  be  expelled.  Bets  on  the  racing  course 
made  between  members  are  subject  to  the  same  laws.  In  the 
Cercle  Agricole  and  the  Cercle  de  la  Rue  Royale,  these  debts 
must  be  liquidated  within  seventy-two  hours,  under  penalty,  in 
the  latter,  of  being  posted  or  expelled  within  twenty-four  hours 
thereafter. 

It  is  doubtless  neces.sary  to  provide  some  form  of  mutual 
entertainment  in  a  social  organization  the  members  of  which  are 
forbidden  to  exchange  views  on  the  most  important  questions  of 
the  day.  In  these  gatherings,  tlicn,  thc\'  come  together,  they 
talk — on  certain  inoffensive  subjects,  they  read,  the\'  breakfast, 
they  dine,  and  they  play.  A  very  considerable  \ariet\-  of  objects 
anrl  interests,  however,  arc  represented  by  these  institutions.  In 
tiic  list  of  forty-eight  in  the  ca|)ilal  appear  sucii  irregular  or  minor 
associations  as  the  N'oung  Mi-n's  fhrislian  (Union  (hirliiiine  di-s 
Jciincs  (iciis),  Ladies'  Chil),  .md  (  liib  AnicriLiiiii  di-  Demoiselles 
in  the  I\uc  (Ic  riicvreuse.  I  here  is  also  .1  (hib  Anglais  in  tlu- 
CMiaussee  d'Anlin  and  a  Hrilish  (  Iiib  011  tiie  Houlc-vanl  di-s  Capu- 
cincs.  The  aristocratic  Aiitonidhile  (  hii)(li  I  lanic.  soim-  ot  wliosi- 
Mieiiilxrs  were  so  iiiiloi  I  nn.itely  pi  oinineiil  in  the  icicnl  att.u  ks 
upon  I'residenl  l.oiibit,  is  liH.itcd  in  the-  I'lai  e  de  l.i  (dneorvle; 
.nid  their  i,  .1  U,ill\c  \'eh>  and  an  Ailistu  (  \ilf('lul>  at  Neuill\-. 
Art.  and    lett<ls   aie    re|irisenle(l    li\    the   ('enje   Altistii|lie   (t    I  ltt«" 

raire,  the  (!erilc  de   ITnioii    Artistique    (loiniei!)    Limun    a.    the 
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Miiiition,  now  kno\\n  as  the  Epatant),  the  Cercle  Central  des 
Lettres  et  des  Arts,  the  Cercle  de  la  Librairie,  and,  perhaps,  by 
the  Cercle  de  TEscrime  et  des  Arts.  For  the  students,  there 
are  the  Association  Generale  des  Etudiants  de  Paris,  the  Cercle  des 
Etudiants  Protestants,  and  the  Cercle  Catholique  des  Etudiants  de 
Paris, — the  latter  one  of  two  Catholic  clubs.  There  is  an  ath- 
letic club  in  the  He  de  Puteaux;  an  agricultural  club,  an  aeronaut's 
club,  a  Sporting-Club,  one  for  photographers,  two  for  those  inter- 
ested in  horse-racing,  and  at  least  two  that  are  strictly  commercial. 
The  stage  is  represented  by  the  Cercle  Moliere ;  the  army  and 
navy,  by  the  Cercle  National  des  Armees  de  Terre  et  de  Mer,  on 
the  Avenue  de  I'Opera ;  and  nautical  sports  by  the  Cercle  Nautique 
de  France,  the  Union  des  Yachts  Frangais  and  the  Yacht-Club  de 
France.  Others  of  the  more  important  are  the  Cercle  des  Capu- 
cines,  the  Cercle  de  Neuilly,  the  Cercle  de  la  Rue  Royale,  the 
Cercle  de  I'Union,  the  Grand  Cercle,  the  Omnium,  and,  finally, 
the  Club  Alpin  Franqais. 

The  Jockey-Club,  at  the  head  of  the  Rue  Scribe,  was  founded 
in  1834,  and  is  the  social  club  of  the  Socictc  cV Eiicouragcmoit  pour 
V Amelioration  dc  la  race  chcvaline  en  France.  Its  handsome  house 
is  open  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  one  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  The  directing  body,  the  Comite  du  Cercle,  is  elected  at 
the  assemblee  generale  in  March  of  each  year,  but  the  members 
composing  it  are  indefinitely  eligible  for  re-election ;  they  consist  of 
a  president,  three  or  four  vice-presidents,  and  twenty-five  members. 
The  president  (in  1898)  is  M.  le  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld-Dou- 
deauville.  To  be  admitted,  it  is  necessar}'  to  be  presented  by  two 
permanent  members  who  sign  their  names  with  the  applicant  on 
the  register  provided  for  this  purpose.  Candidates  for  permanent 
membership  must  be  posted  in  the  rooms  of  the  club  for  at  least 
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five  days  before  the  balloting,  and  those  for  temporary  member- 
ship, three  days.  The  balloting  takes  place  every  Saturday  between 
the  1st  of  January  and  the  30th  of  June;  at  least  a  hundred  votes 
must  be  cast,  and  one  negative  vote  in  six  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  election  of  the  candidate.  The  entrance-fee  for  permanent 
members  is  a  thousand  and  fifty  francs,  and  they  pay  an  annual 
assessment  of  four  hundred  francs  for  the  cercle  and  one  hundreO 
for  the  society,  in  addition  to  the  State  tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  on 
the  dues.  The  temporaiy  members,  admitted  for  four  months,  pay 
two  hundred  francs  for  the  cercle,  a  hundred  for  the  society,  and 
the  State  tax  ;  the  honorary  members  are  obliged  to  disburse 
only  the  hundred  francs  for  the  society,  witli  a  maximum  of  fi\-e 
hundred  francs  for  an  absence  from  the  country  of  more  than 
five  years,  plus  the  regular  dues  for  the  year  of  their  return.  Should 
any  new  member  neglect  to  pay  his  admission-fee,  his  porniiiis,  or 
sponsors,  are  liable  to  that  amount,  aiul  an\-  member  can  be  ex- 
])ellc(l  from  both  the  cercle  and  the  societ}'  for  non-paxiiient  of 
the  regular  dues,  after  due  warning.  .All  jxililical  meetings  and 
tliscussions  are  strictly  forbidden. 

Any  luiiu/irv  pcniiaiuiil  may  become  a  nuDihri  lioiiori^iri  ka\ 
written  applji  atioii  basic!  upon  his  absence  ol  one  N'l-ar  or  more. 
Strangers  sojourning  in  I'aris  ma\  be  iKi  let!  iiicinhrcs  tci>if>oratrcs ; 
and  this  honor  niav  he  rciitwcd  every  lour  months  lor  membi-rs  ol 
the  diplonialic  corps  durinj.;  their  mission  in  I-'rame.  .\t  each  w- 
newal,  liowevc  r,  the)'  are  rcciniK d  to  pa\  the  sum  ol  t\\o  hinuired 
francs,  and  tiny  nin.t  lie  balloted  Im,  as  loi  eiilmly  ni w  inen\lHTS. 
TIk;  same  loinialit)'  is  observed  in  the  i  .ise  III  anv  tempoi.ny 
m<  nil)(  I  who  wishes  to  l)C(  ouk  a  permanent  one  I  he  meinbiTs 
ol  |h<  liii'li  ,li  Io(  ke\'  (  lull  ma\  be  .idmitted  to  the  pri\  ilr^;es  iif 
the  ( (n  le   on   the   mili.iti\<    ol   till    president,  loi  the   N|»;uc  ol   unr 
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month.  The  general  good  financing  of  this  club  of  high  life  may 
be  judged  from  the  budget  of  1895. — receipts,  four  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  francs  ;  expenditures,  four  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  francs. 

The  Cercle  de  la  Rue  Royale,  No.  4,  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
open  from  eleven  in  the  morning  until  two  the  next  morning,  was 
founded  in  1884,  and  is  composed  of  five  hundred  and  ninety  per- 
manent members  and  sixty-one  on  leave.  Strangers  in  the  city 
may  be  admitted  as  temporar}'  members  for  the  space  of  three 
months,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
they  may  apply  for  election  as  permanent  members,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  one  of  their  two  parraius  should  be  a  compatriot,  if 
this  be  possible.  Strangers  may  also  be  invited  to  the  club  for 
the  .space  of  fifteen  da}'s,  not  renewable  for  a  year,  at  the  request, 
and  on  the  responsibility,  of  two  members,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
member  of  the  directing  committee.  Permanent  members  leaving 
France  for  the  space  of  one  or  more  }'ears  may  be  put  en  conge 
by  the  committee  on  their  written  request,  and  have  their  pri\'ilege 
renewed  on  the  ist  of  every  January  on  application.  On  their 
return,  they  pay  the  regular  dues  for  that  year.  These  are  four 
hundred  and  eighty  francs  a  year, — State  tax  not  included ;  the 
entrance-fee  is  the  same,  and  each  member  pays  also  a  hundred 
francs  for  a  card  of  admission  to  the  reserved  tribune  of  the 
Societe  des  Steeple-Chases  de  France.  The  temporary  members 
pay  dues  of  sixty  francs  a  month,  plus  twelve  francs  for  tax  and 
fifty  francs  for  their  admission-card  to  the  races.  Army  and  navy 
officers  in  active  service  in  the  departments  of  the  Seine,  Seine- 
et-Oise,  Oise,  and  Seine-et-Marne  ma\-  frequent  the  club-house 
whenever  they  come  to  the  city  on  leave,  provided  that  this  leav'C 
do  not  exceed  three   months  ;  they  pa}'  an  annual   sum  of  two 
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hundred  francs,  tax  included,  and  a  hundred  francs  for  their  card 
of  admission  to  the  races,  if  they  wish  one.  Members  of  the 
French  diplomatic  corps  residing  outside  of  Paris  or  filling  a 
post  abroad,  may  be  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  when  visit- 
ing the  capital,  on  the  same  conditions.  The  gov^crning  comitc  is 
composed  of  the  president,  two  vice-presidents,  and  thirty-eight 
members,  who  may  be  re-elected  ;  and  the  conditions  of  admis- 
sion for  new  members  and  the  general  internal  regulations  of  the 
club  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Jockey-Club. 

There  are  at  least  two  more  of  these  aristocratic  clubs  to  the 
privileges  of  which  strangers,  army  and  navy  officers,  diplomats, 
and  public  functionaries  may  be  admitted  for  limited  periods  under 
certain  conditions.  These  are  the  Cercle  de  I'Union,  on  the  l^oule- 
vard  de  la  Madeleine,  and  the  Cercle  dc  I'Union  Artisticiue  in  the 
Rue  Boissy-d'Anglas.  To  the  first,  strangers  are  admitted  as 
temporary  members  for  the  space  of  si.\  months,  and  this  prixilege 
may  be  renewed  by  a  new  election;  to  the  second,  tor  the  space 
of  one  month  at  least  and  not  to  e.xceetl  three,  renewable  for  an- 
other three  months.  The  number  of  permanent  members  of  the 
("ercli,-  de  TUnion  is  fixed  at  st\cii  hiiiKhxd;  these  pay  an  entrance- 
fee  of  five  Innidrcd  hams  .uid  annual  dui's  ot  lour  hundn-d,  while 
the  temporary  members  are  lial)K'  onl\-  for  the-  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred fiancs  for  si,\  months.  |'"oi-  tiie  Cenie  (K'  I'l'iiion  .\i tistiijui-, 
tliei'e  is  no  limit  set  to  the  uiunlx  r  ol  inemJK'rs ;  in  lS»)S,  ihi-rt' 
wt;re  nineteen  hiuidicd  and  sixty  three  permani'iit  nu'mbers  .uui 
seven  temporary.  T'or  IIk  lonner,  the  |)ii(f  ol  admission  is  li\cd 
at  two  hundred  franc  s,  plus  loiU'  li.mi  s  Im  the  .State  tax,  M\y\  tin  y 
pay  three  hinidred  Iram  s  a  )'ear,  plus  .sj.xt)'  Irani  s  t.i\  ;  |oi  the 
temporar\'  uk  nihi  r.,  tin  dues  are  foit\'  franis  .1  month,  plus  i-i^hl 
fiaui  s  l,i\.       in   all    iIksc    «  liijis,  llx'   iCfMilatioiis   rcp^aidin;;   these 
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payments,  as  well  as  those  incurred  at  play  or  on  the  race-tracks, 
are  very  strict,  and  a  very  brief  delay  may  lead  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  delinquent  member. 

In   this   latter  club,  the  governing  coinitc  dii  ccrclc  appoints 
each  year  three  commissions  of  twenty  members  each,  who  may 

be  reappointed,  one-third 
of  whom  at  the  most 
must  be  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  others 
chosen  from  among  the 
permanent  members.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Com- 
mission de  Litterature,  has 
for  its  object  the  arranging 
for  lectures  and  theatrical 
representations,  and  the 
reading  of  unpublished 
manuscripts  ;  the  second, 
the  Commission  de  Pein- 
ture,  Architecture,  etc., 
concerns  itself  with  the  an- 
nual exhibitions  of  works 
of  art  in  the  galleries  of 
the  club,  to  which  the  pub- 
lic are  admitted  on  certain 
days  and  under  certain  conditions,  and  also  with  the  organization 
of  the  annual  lotteries  the  proceeds  of  which  are  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  the  works  exhibited.  The  third  of  these  bodies,  the 
Commission  de  Musique,  organizes  the  weekly  concerts  by  the  mu- 
sicians, instrumentalists,  and  vocalists  of  the   club  ;   provides  for 
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hearings  for  musical  celebrities  or  of  new  compositions,  and  also  for 
the  purchase  and  the  care  of  musical  instruments.  Each  of  these 
commissions  draws  up  an  annual  programme  for  itself,  which  it 
first  submits  to  the  comite  du  cercle  for  approval.  On  the  advice 
of  the  commissions,  the  comite  submits  to  the  annual  assemblee 
generale  held  in  March  a  proposition  to  set  aside  certain  sums, 
taken  from  the  available  funds  of  the  cercle,  for  the  purchase  or 
the  reproduction  by  the  club  of  works  of  art  and  the  publica- 
tion of  unedited  literary  or  musical  compositions.  The  directing 
comite,  elected  annually  and  eligible  for  re-election,  is  composed 
of  the  president,  six  vice-presidents,  and  fifty-four  members  ;  the 
president  is  the  Marquis  de  Vogue,  formerly  attache  at  the  F"rench 
embassy  in  Russia  and  ambassador  to  Constantinople. 

The  Cercle  de  la  Librairie,  which  occupies  a  handsome  build- 
ing on  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  the  older  portion  of  which 
was  constructed  by  the  architect  Charles  Carnier,  and  the  modern 
I)art  by  Cas.sien  Bernard,  is  the  seat  of  the  S)'ndicat  of  all  the 
liberal  {professions  interested  in  the  publication  or  protluction  o[ 
works  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  Among  these  S>'n- 
dicats,  Societes,  and  Associations,  tucnl\-one  in  number,  are  the 
following:  Syndicat  du  ("erclede  la  I.ibraiiie  el  de  I'lmpiimerii'.  ile 
la  Musi(|ue,  des  I'^stampes,  etc.;  Sociele  civile  des  I'lopriitaires 
de  I'hotel  du  Cercle  de  la  l.ibrairie;  Chambre  syndicale  des  Im- 
primeurs  typogra|)hes,  and  thai  of  llu'  iiuprimtiirs  lilhographes  ; 
.Syiidii  at  |)r<i((  ssiniincl  de  ri'niitu  des  I'.ibi  icaiits  de  papirr  de 
I'"  ranee  ;  .Syndicat  des  Soeieles  lilterairi'S  el  arlisli(iurs  pour  la 
|)r<)tc(:lion  de  la  propriete  inUlU'cUielle ;  .Syndii'.it  ^V•  la  I'usse 
p('Miodi(|nc  ;  .Syndicat  des  I'.diteurs  ;  .Syndicat  de  la  i'liotojM.iv  ure, 
that  of  the  manufaclMrcrs  of  plmtograpliit  appaiatiis  and  deak-rs 
in   the    sauK  ,   ,ind    iIh'    Miisrc    des    Tin  (ti  >|;iapliies   doi  uiiu  ntaire.s  ; 
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Chambre  syndicale  des  Editeurs  d'Images  religieuses  and  Fabri- 
cants  d'objets  de  piete  ;  Societe  des  Amis  des  Monuments  paris- 
iens ;  Societe  amicale  des  Professeurs  de  dessin  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris  et  du  departement  de  la  Seine ;  Societe  des  Artistes  fran(jais, 
Gravcurs  au  burin ;  and  two  or  three  others,  of  printers,  libraiy 
employes,  and  wholesale  manufacturers  of  paper.  As  will  be  seen, 
this  association  covers  a  very  wide  field  in  literature,  art,  and 
manufactures,  and  its  scientific  and  artistic  exhibitions,  given  in 
galleries  or  buildings  loaned  for  that  purpose  by  the  conseil  d'ad- 
ministration  of  the  cercle,  are  among  the  most  interesting  in  Paris. 

The  members  of  the  cercle,  which  was  founded  in  1847,  are 
di\ided  into  four  classes, — the  titular  members  engaged,  or  who 
have  been  engaged,  in  some  avocation  having  to  do  with  the 
publication  of  books,  of  music,  or  of  engravings ;  the  associate 
members,  writers,  savants,  professors,  etc. ;  corresponding  mem- 
bers and  honorary  ones.  Applicants  for  membership  must  submit 
their  request,  endorsed  by  two  titulars,  to  the  conseil  d'administra- 
tion,  which  decides  in  secret  session,  two  black  balls  being  suffi- 
cient to  defeat.  The  admission-fee,  of  sixty  francs,  is  exacted  only 
of  the  titular  members,  and  the  annual  dues,  paid  by  both  titulars 
and  associates,  are  a  hundred  and  twenty  francs,  of  which  twenty 
francs  are  for  the  subscription  to  the  Journal  dc  la  Lihrairic.  The 
corresponding  members  pay  thirty  francs  annually,  and  are  also 
entitled  to  receive  this  publication.  The  finances  of  the  cercle  are 
regulated  by  a  commission  des  comptes,  and  the  assemblee  generale 
is  held  in  February  of  each  year. 

On  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain  may  be  found  also  the 
Cercle  Agricole, — founded  in  1835  and  therefore  one  of  the  old- 
est clubs  in  Paris, — which  has  for  its  object  the  development  of 
the  breed  of  hor.ses  in  France,  the  perfection  of  agriculture,  and  the 
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introduction  of  new  and  improved  agricultural  methods.  There  is 
also  a  Societe  des  Agriculteurs  de  France,  in  the  Rue  d'Athenes, 
founded  in  1867,  and  the  Societe  Nationale  d'Agriculture  de 
France,  in  the  Rue  de  Bellechasse,  wliich  was  originally  estab- 
lished by  a  decree  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat  du  Roi,  on  the  first  of 
March,  1761,  under  the  title  of  the  Societe  Royale  d'Agriculture 
de  la  generalite  de  Paris.  Modified  at  different  periods,  it  was 
reorganized  by  the  decrees  of  1878,  1879,  ^"^  1880.  This  national 
society  is  now  organized  in  the  .same  manner  as  the  Academies ; 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  honorary  president,  and  there  are 
fifty-two  titular  members,  fifteen  foreign  members,  forty  national 
associates,  and  three  hundred  corresponding  members,  half  of 
them  French  and  colonial  and  half  foreign.  The  association  is 
expected  to  reply  to  all  demands  of  the  go\'ernment  respecting 
the  progress  and  the  development  of  the  agricultural  industr)\  to 
study  all  questions  relating  to  the  legislation  and  rural  economy, 
and  the  various  processes  of  the  different  branches  of  agriculture. 
There  are  annual  and  special  prizes,  a  inonthh'  bulletin,  and  an 
animal  vohnne  of  Mcmoircs,  and  the  titulai-  members  recei\e  for 
each  sitting  an  honorariinn  of  ten  francs.  Tin-  .A^ricolc,  which  is 
a  social  (  iiib,  has  six  luindrcd  an<l  (.•i^htcen  permanent  members 
and  two  liiindicd  and  Iwciit}'  (//  loi/i^i, — tiu-  latter  bring  those 
absent  lioni  I' ranee  lor  at  least  a  \'ear  ;  all  anibassadnrs  .uul  min- 
isters to  the  I'feneh  gov'ei'iunenl  aic  admitted  (ui  tluir  ii'(|uest, 
without  li.ill' ilin;;,  and  strangers  sojourniiu;  in  I'aris  ina\'  lu-  ad- 
milled  as  leni|ioi.ny  members  for  a  period  of  tiuic  months,  which 
is  I'eiieu'able.  I  lie  </n>if  i/' <utiiiissit>ii  lor  permanent  nu-mbers  is 
five  hinidied  (ianes,  and  the)'  pa)'  thi<-e  hundred  Irancs  )'earl)'. 
plus  sixt)'  more  loi  the  .Slate  lax  o(  tui  nl\  |ter  ( «iit  ;  the  tempo 
lai)'  ni(  mix  r,   |»ay  sixt)'  iVanes  a   nioni  h,  jihe.   twelve   loi   the  tax. 
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The  Marquis  de  Vogue,  president  of  the  Union  Artistique,  is 
also  president  of  the  Societe  des  Agriculteurs  de  France,  which 
counts  no  less  than  thirteen  thousand  members,  divided  into  twelve 
sections,  and  representing  the  greater  number  of  the  agricultural 
societes,  comices,  and  syndicats  of  the  country.  A  bimonthly 
bulletin  is  published,  a  chemical  laboratory  is  maintained  where 
there  may  be  analyzed  gratuitously  specimens  of  soils,  fertilizers, 
wines,  sugar,  etc.,  and  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  is  further 
aided  by  a  system  of  subventions,  competitions,  and  medals.  The 
annual  dues  are  only  twenty  francs  for  each  member. 

Not  only  may  the  stranger  \\ithin  the  Parisian  gates  thus  find 
hospitable  clubs  open  to  him  if  he  come  sufficiently  well  recom- 
mended, but  also  his  own  particular  native  cuisine  for  his  delec- 
tation if  he  take  the  trouble  to  search  out  the  right  restaurant 
''  cxotiqiic."  Several  of  these  are  provided  for  each  of  the  impor- 
tant nationalities,  and,  notwithstanding  the  universally  recognized 
general  superiority  of  the  French  science  of  the  table,  none  of 
them  is  without  its  indigenous  patronage,  so  curious  and  investi- 
gating is  the  native  mind  in  these  important  matters.  For  the 
English,  and  largely  for  the  American  cousins  also,  there  are 
the  Taverne  Anglaise  in  the  Rue  Royale,  and  another  in  the  Rue 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  the  English  Ta\-ern  in  the  Rue  d'Amsterdam,  and 
probably  one  or  two  others,  in  which  may  be  found,  in  addition  to 
the  traditional  roast  beef,  beefsteak  and  nmtton-shops,  Irish  stews, 
and  other  humble  and  domestic  dishes.  For  the  Austrians  and  the 
Hungarians,  there  is  the  Restaurant  Viennois,  in  the  Rue  Haute- 
\-ille,  and  the  Restaurant  Tcheque  in  the  Rue  du  Port-Mahon, 
where  are  served  BackluiJui,  which  is  fried  chicken  a  la  vicnnoisc, 
WicticrscJinitzd,  scallops  a  la  vicnnoisc,  Gcfli'igcl-Risotto,  chicken 
risotto,  Gulyas,  beef  seasoned  with  paprika  a  la  inagyarc,  and  the 
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high!}'  recommended  Mchlspciscii,  Viennese  pastry,  together  with 
Pilsner  beer  and  Austrian  and  Hungarian  wines,  all  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  Russians  pay  more  dearly  in  the  sumptuous  restau- 
rant established  by  M.  Cabat,  formerly  chef  in  the  service  of  the 
Czar  Alexander,  in  the  former  Hotel  de  Madame  de  Pai\'a  in 
the  Avenue  des  Champs-Elysees.  Here,  in  addition  to  an  admir- 
able French  cuisine,  may  be  found  the  necessary  Caviar  and  a  great 
variety  of  little  Russian  cakes  and  pastry,  and  also  Borchich,  which 
is  a  soup  composed  of  beets  and  other  vegetables,  Razsohiik,  an- 
other potage-ragOLit  in  which  are  chicken  and  salted  cucumbers, 
l\)trokIia,  potage-ragOLit  of  giblets,  liotviiiia,  fish  soup  with  spinach, 
oseille,  and  cucumbers,  and  served  very  cold,  and,  for  more  solid 
meats,  Koulebiaka,  a  veiy  good  fish-pic,  and  Pojarskiia  Kotlcty,  the 
white  meat  of  chickens  served  \\\\.\\  cream. 

Both  French  and  Italian  gourmets  appreciate  the  Restaurant 
Italien  in  the  Galerie  Alontmartre  in  the  Passage  des  Panoramas, 
already  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Rossini,  who  was  one  of  its  con- 
stant patrons.  The  cuisine  is  peculiarlx-  IMilanaise,  and  the  Chianti 
wine  is  of  superior  qualit)'.  Among  tiu'  faxorite  dishes  is  a  rich 
rice  soup,  filled  with  all  soils  of  \  egitai)ks,  the  Miiustroiii';  steuetl 
JK'cf,  S////it/(>;  lazagnes  ait  jus,  /jisdi^ut'  pds/iriinfc ;  R/s(>/t<>,  polenta, 
Maine  [rod  fish]  (/  la  i'li/ifli/iiu-,  and  /.ahat^lioiic,  which  is  a  mtv 
;.Mto(l  piiiK  li,  made  witii  niaisala  and  the  )'olks  ol  eggs  bealrii  up. 
I'or  the  .Spaniards,  I  )oii  )osr  l\oi)lcs  Kui/.  in  the  Rue  du  I  lel- 
d<i\  fiiriiishcs  (iiiisillii  MtuliiU  iit\  a  ragoiit  1/  la  nuulrilitic  ;  Cocido 
a  la  l:s/>aii('la,  an  cm  client  \nA  an  leu;  a  dish  kA  lire,  .\rroz  (i 
la  i'al(  i/(  laiiii,  and  one  of  (imI  fi-.h  |)i(|i,iied  in  ihe  Hastiiie  mmu- 
ncr,  luualas  a  la  I'liauia.  Ihe  (  )iic  iit.il..  I  iuiL-.,  Wallaehians, 
(!(  ,,  yn  to  llii'  Kc'.lain.nil  (  )iicntal  in  the  Kiii"  «les  l-'idjes  t«> 
cal    I'llal,   a    species    of   lisollo  ,    Ajiiiiii'   I'tlaf,   iisotto   <i|    huiHom  ; 
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Soiitaoukakia,  meat  chopped  up  with  tomatoes ;  Youvarclakia,  meat- 
balls of  mutton  ;  Keftedes,  another  variety  of  force-meat  balls, 
and  roast  lamb  a  la  palikarc,  scented  with  th\-me  and  rosemary. 
These  they  wash  down  with  the  wanes  of  Marathon,  Samos,  and 
Santorin.  The  Turks  find  their  peculiar  restaurant  in  the  Rue 
Cadet,  where  they  can  eat  Pilaf,  Cause ouss,  Cliich-Kicbab,  and  other 
dishes  suggestive  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  finishing  with  confections 
and  confitures  and  the  excellent  Turkish  coffee.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  Swiss  eating-houses  is  in  the  Rue  Xotre-Dame  de 
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Bonne-Nouvelle,  and  there  are  a  number  of  Israelite  restaurants 
where  the  viands  are  prepared  only  in  the  orthodox  "  Kocher " 
manner. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  thirty  thousand  cooks  in 
Paris,  and  they  have  their  Syndicat  Ouvrier,  situated  in  the  Rue 
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Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  which  is  not  organized  in  the  manner  of 
the  usual  corporations.  The)-  are  divided  into  various  very  dis- 
tinct sections, — ciiisi)iicrs  dc  Maison  Bonrgcoisc,  dc  Restaurant, 
d' Hotels,  Patissicrs-Cuisiiiiers,  eiiisiiiiers  de  Consci'ves,  etc.  There 
are  no  formal  rules  for  regulating  the  s}'stem  of  apprenticeship, 
each  chef  selects  his  own  e/eves,  whose  pride  in  their  master  is  riot 
to  be  excelled  in  any  other  profession.  The  salaries  paid  neces- 
sarily vary  greatl)', — in  the  more  important  restaurants  the  Chef 
de  Cuisine  receives  from  three  to  five  hundred  francs  a  month  and 
upward  ;  in  the  lesser  ones,  from  two  to  three  hundred,  \\ith  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fift}'  for  the  assistants,  food  and  ^\■ash- 
ing  included.  In  tlic  royal  and  princely  houses  throughout  the 
world,  where  these  distinguished  representatives  of  the  national 
art  are  to  be  found,  their  incomes  range  from  twent)-  to  t\vent\-- 
five  thousand  francs.  ]\Ian\'  of  the  bourgeois  households  and  the 
clubs  make  an  arrangement  with  the  chef,  a  forfait,  pa\ing  him 
according  to  the  number  of  coxers  hiid,  for  masters  aiul  servants, 
from  three  francs  to  twenty  francs  a  daw  l'"or  receptions  and 
festivals,  special  conditions  are  matle.  Tlure  are  at  least  three 
Societes  Culinaires  in  the  cit\' :  l.'.\i-t  Culinaire,  in  the  \\\w  iK- 
rAbba)'t:,  artistic  and  sciciUilir,  and  thi  (  iiisiniers  ck-  I'aiis,  Km- 
Turbigo,  and  La  i'erse\ri'ancc,  Kuc  (\c  la  Hortic-,  both  ol  tlirm 
mutual  aid  soeictii.-s.  I'"or  those  who  ma\-  find  llu-msi'U  is  uii.ibU- 
to  secure  permani'iill)'  the  aid  of  .iii\  of  thise  artists,  or  to  \w- 
(|iii  hi  tile  resorts  where  th(  ir  pi  odn(  lions  ma\'  l)e  discussi'd,  tlu-re 
aic  |)ro\ide(|  ,1  iiiiihiliide  ol  (.111111(1  and  conserv fd  (ii'IiiMcies 
U'lli(ll  enable  even  Hk  niodei.ile  pursi'  to  jnoxide  itself  witllO.N- 
(■(•Ileiil  repasts,  alKad)  picp.iied.  Within  llie  la  .|  lew  yiar.s  great 
improveiiK  lit  .   Iia\'e   been   made   in   these  met  hods  of   prcserwitioM 

!•)•  Ilie    pld(  esses    iii\(  iil((|    b\     ,\ll(  ll,  .llld  dilK    pel  let  trd    sjm  e,      ,'\ 
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!ary;e  number  of  establishments  in  the  city  occupy  themselves 
w  ith  these  preparations  ciilinaircs,  so  appreciated  by  gourmets,  but 
the  older  and  more  famous  ones,  the  foies  gras,  many  of  the  pates, 
timbales  and  terrines,  still  retain  their  proud  preeminence. 

This  preeminence  in  the  art,  and  in  everything  that  pertains 
to  it,  is  a  source  of  constant  gratification  to  your  true  Parisian. 
One  of  them,  M.  Leo  Claretie,  comparing  the  excellence  and 
brilliancy  and  abundance  of  the  cafes  on  the  boulevards  with  the 
gloom  of  London,  "  in  which  you  can  wander  for  two  hours  with- 
out finding  a  comfortable  and  attractive  place  in  which  to  rest 
yourself,"  quotes  the  eulogium  of  a  Russian  traveller,  Karamzine, 
of  the  first  days  of  this  centur}-,  who  has  left,  in  his  native  tongue, 
a  record  of  his  visit  to  France.  "  What  could  there  be  more 
happy  than  this  invention  ?  You  are  passing  along  a  street,  you 
are  fatigued,  you  wish  to  repose,  there  is  opened  to  you  the  door 
of  an  apartment  commodiously  furnished,  in  which,  for  a  few 
kopecks,  you  may  refresh  yourself  with  a  lemonade  or  an  ice,  you 
read  the  gazettes,  you  listen  to  relations,  to  discussions,  you  talk 
yourself;  much  more,  you  may  cry  out,  if  that  pleases  you,  with- 
out any  fear  of  disturbing  the  master  of  the  household.  Those 
who  are  not  rich,  in  autumn,  in  winter,  here  find  an  agreeable 
refuge  from  the  cold,  a  fireplace,  a  fire  that  burns,  before  which 
you  can  seat  yourself  as  in  your  own  house,  without  paying  any- 
thing, and,  moreover,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  society.  Vive 
Pascal !  Vive  Procope  !  Vive  Soliman  Aga  ! 

"  To-day,  there  exist  more  than  six  hundred  cafes  in  Paris. 
Each  has  its  corypheus,  its  fine  wit,  its  eloquent  speaker.  But 
there  are  only  ten  of  the  most  celebrated  which  are  usually 
spoken  of,  and  five  or  six  of  them  are  in  the  Palais-Royal, — the 
Cafe  de   Foix,  du   Caveau,  de  Valois,  de  Chartres.     The  first  is 
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furnished  with  an  elegance  truly  remarkable.  But  the  second 
is  decorated  with  the  marble  busts  of  the  musical  composers  who, 
with  their  operas,  charm  the  ears  of  the  public  of  our  day, — Gluck, 
Sacchiini,  Piccini,  Gretry,  Philidor.  There  may  here  be  seen  also 
a  marble  table  on  which  is  inscribed  in  golden  letters :  '  On  this 
table  were  opened  two  subscriptions,  the  first,  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments of  Annonay ;  the  second,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1783,  to 
render  homage  by  a  medal  to  the  discoxery  of  MM.  de  Mont- 
golfier.'  On  the  wall  is  fixed  a  medallion  which  represents  the 
two  brothers  Montgolfier.  One  cafe,  that  of  the  Regence,  was 
rendered  celebrated  by  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  because  he  came 
there  every  day  to  play  chess.  So  many  spectators  were  attracted 
there  by  their  curiosity  to  see  the  great  author  that  the  chief  of 
police  was  obliged  to  post  a  sentinel  at  the  doors.  And,  to  the 
present  day  still,  the  admirers  of  Jean-Jacques  here  assemble  to 
drink  coffee  in  honor  of  Rousseau.  The  chair  upon  which  he  sat 
is  jireserved  as  a  relic." 

Anc^ther  traveller,  an  l-'nglishman,  Mr.  I'.gmont  Hake,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  thus  records  his  ap])reciatii)n  of  the  eating- 
houses  at  ihi:  othi.T  extremity  of  the  social  scale,  in  the  Rue 
iM(Hiffetard, — "that  Judeiigasse  o{  chiffon  cum  and  rainoncitrs  [rag- 
])ickers  and  chimney-sweepers].  Upon  the  windows  of  some  (W' 
the  ca!)arels  were  placards  announcing  dejeuners  and  iliimers  at 
iiicredii)ly  low  prii  rs.  1  lie  (  hilfouicr  sclijoni  spi-nds  mon-  than 
.si.x  .sous  upon  Ins  diiuKr,  and  hail  tli.il  sum  upon  his  dejeuner. 
Tliere  ii.sed  to  be  a  cuhoulot  in  this  ver)'  neighborhood  called  . /// 
/  /  isanl  tic  Id  I'ourclictic,  a  (axoiite  ttsoit  of  i  hilfonii-rs,  wIutc 
(JinntT  was  aiUcrtiscd  o\tr  lli«  door  .ii  oiu-  stMi.  The  s\slim 
npoii  wliii  h  the  r«".t.iiiiali  \ii  o|  this  i.itinj;  iioiisi'  wt)rke«l  was 
this;   ils  lr»(jii(  iilii  •.,  ii|»on  p.i\inj;   lluir  sou  ui  .id\aiiii-,  toolx  tluir 
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places  at  a  huge  cauldron  with  a  goodly  fork  chained  to  its 
side;  each,  in  turn,  taking  the  fork  in  hand,  was  free  to  plant 
its  prongs  in  the  seething  mass,  fishing  out  what  chance  might 
bring  him  in  the  way  of  a  savory  morsel  of  meat  or  a  disappoint- 
ing bone.  This  restaurant  for  a  long  time  had  a  considerable 
clientele,  but  I  missed  it,  and  on  inquiry  found  that  it  had  been, 
like  many  another  curious  haunt,  swept  away  by  the  inexorable 
Haussmann." 

The  same  explorer  visited  the  Montparnasse  quarter,  where 
he  found  some  picturesque  characteristics  that  have  since  disap- 
peared. "  From  the  preeminently  plebeian  character  of  the  quarter, 
it  might  be  imagined  that  its  places  of  entertainment  and  good 
cheer  present  an  aspect  of  meanness  and  squalor.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  The  inhabitants  of  Montrouge  belong,  it  is  true, 
to  the  lower  stratum  of  society, — they  are  the  pariahs  of  Paris, — 
but  they  are,  to  take  a  word  from  their  own  vocabulaiy,  petits 
crcves  to  the  backbone.  The  appearance  of  things  is  to  them  as 
all-important  as  to  their  more  pecunious  brother  Parisians.  So 
these  pleasure-haunts  make  a  very  fair  show,  man^  of  them  are 
even  large,  and  all  are  radiant  with  Venetian  glasses.  Thus  the 
unshorn  oiivrier,  with  a  pipe  and  cJiainporeaii,  may  survey  himself 
through  as  good  an  avenue  of  mirrors  as  any  pcqiiin  clue,  with 
scented  cigarette  and  champagne  frappe,  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin. 

"As  a  gathering  of  the  lower  types,  the  most  interesting  of 
all  these  places  is  the  dancing-hall  at  the  corner,  called  the  Bal 
Constant.  Here,  among  the  company,  there  is  none  of  that 
backing  hesitation,  none  of  that  smiling  apology  and  supercilious 
condescension  noticeable  in  all  other  circles.  The  freemasonry  of 
vice  carries  with  it  a  graceful  ease,  and,  the  music  once  set  in 
motion,  the  dancers   give  themselves   up  to  reckless  expression, 
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extemporizing  antics,  giddy  as  they  are  grotesque."  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  the  drunkards  have  their  patron  saint, 
like  most  other  guilds  and  confraternities,  Saint  Martin, — though 
the  reasons  are  not  known.     An  old  French  distich  declares  that : 

^^  Saint  Martin  doit  le  bon  vin 
Et  laisse  V eau  courre  an  iiioitHii ;'" 

("  Saint  Martin  drinks  the  good  wine,  and  leaves  the  water  to  run 
the  mill  "). 

Cooking,  fencing,  and  dancing  may  be  considered  to  be  among 
the  arts  in  which  the  French  excel,  though  the  Germans  would 
probably  claim  that  the  preeminence  in  the  waltz  was  justly  theirs. 
Indeed,  this  dance  and  Ic  r>oston  are  admitted  by  the  Parisian 
professors  of  the  art  to  be  among  the  most  difficult  to  learn.  In 
twenty  lessons  the  average  pupil  is  expected  to  master  the  waltz, 
the  polka,  the  pas  dc  qiiatrc,  the  quadrille  annricain,  the  quadrille, 
Tanicricain,  and  the  lancers,  {''or  all  of  these  the  )'oung  girls 
betray  an  aptitude  twice  as  great  as  tliat  of  tlie  l)())-s  ami  youths. 
Among  tin:  latbr,  \\\v  bust  dancers  are  generally  thost'  who  are  k^{ 
mcdinin  licivjit  an<l  slender  of  figui-c,  thc'v  ha\x'  al\\a)'s  tjelicate 
articulations,  and  it  is,  ;il)o\c  all,  iinpoitanl  that  llie)'  should  "  ha\'e 
an  ear."  'I  lie  "  r((  ord  "  oC  the  wall/,  one  hour,  long  hi-Jd  by  .ui 
l'.n;.;Iishinan,  was  broken  in  lS(;5  b\  tour  danciMs  ol  the  Allu'nee 
Saint-Michel,  who  maintained  tlieir  i',id(l\'  i(\ oliitions  nninterrii|)t- 
edly  for  llu:  sj)ace  of  an  hour  and  twenl\-  miiuitis. 

I'or  the  last  tvvent)'-n\'i'  \'ears,  the  stiid\'  of  tin-  dansc  dr  rilli\ 
it  is  considered,  has  Ix-eii  p.reatis'  nejdec  ted  in  Pari.,  but  at  llu- 
present  day  the  revival  ol  nianv  o(  the  st.itelv  (Luu  t-s  ol  the  last 
(cntury   has    [Mcall)'   imreaseil    the   inipoi  l.iih  e   nl    the    At  ademii-s 
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and  Cours  de  danse,  of  which  there  are  now  in  the  city  some 
twcnty-fi\c,  employing  one  or  more  professors  each.  The  number 
of  private  teachers  who  give  lessons  only  in  the  pupils'  houses  is 
estimated  at  fifty.  Nearly  all  of  these  professors  are  ex-dancers 
of  the  Opera.  The  dancing  academies  have  each  several  salons, 
in  which  are  given  private  lessons  and  those  in  classes.  They  are 
open  from  October  to  June,  and  two  or  three  times  each  month 


LE  BAL  MYSTIQUE.     From  a  drawing  by  Louis  Morin. 


are  given  soirees  de  gala,  to  which  are  invited  all  the  pupils  of  the 
year.  The  pupils  pay  from  ten  to  twenty-five  francs  a  month,  one 
lesson  a  week,  for  the  course,  and  for  private  lessons,  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  each,  from  five  to  fifteen  francs. 
The  most  favorable  age  in  which  to  acquire  the  dance  of  society 
is  considered  to  be  between  ten  and  twelve  ;  the  maitrcs  de  danse 
instruct  their  young  pupils  also  in  le^'ons  de  maiiitien,  salutations, 
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bows,  courtesies,  and  various  exercises  with  the  legs.  In  the 
theatres,  and  especially  at  the  Opera,  as  may  be  supposed,  these 
courses  are  infinitely  longer  and  more  complicated.  At  the  latter, 
the  beginners,  the  pctitcs,  who  are  still  members  of  the  quadrilles, 
are  obliged  to  present  themselves  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning. 
As  the  performance  of  the  evening  before  had  probably  not  ter- 
minated much  before  midnight,  and  as  these  future  ctoilcs  are 
generally  obliged  to  live  in  the  distant  quarters  of  Montmartre 
or  La  Villette,  the  period  for  necessar)-  sleep  is  much  curtailed. 
The  lessons  begin  at  nine  o'clock  prom})tl\',  under  the  cupola 
on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  building,  and  the  dancers  are  in  cos- 
tume,— corsage  of  white  nainsook,  three  petticoats  of  white  tarla- 
tan, girdle  of  .satin,  blue,  pink,  or  mauve,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  wearer,  brecchings  of  muslin,  maintained  abo\e  tiie  garters 
to  show  the  knees,  stockings  and  sliocs  in  pink.  At  the  same 
hour,  the  coryphees  are  being  rehearsed  in  the  fo\'er  de  hi  d.uise 
under  another  instructor;  and  a  third,  a  man,  at  half-past  ten, 
takes  charge  of  tliose  who  have  passed  these  ])reliniiiiar\-  stages, 
the  pctits  siijcts,  siijcls^  and  fvciiiicrcs  diiiiSi/isis.  The  cosluini-  lor 
these  is  practically  the  same,  with  icrlaiu  additions  of  lace,  lib- 
boiis,  and  somewhat  more  taste;  the  handken  hiel  stuck  in  tile 
girdle,  whieh  no  daiieer  (oi'gc-ts,  lor  it  serws  as  a  sponge  lor  her 
heated   face,  is  embroidered   insli'ad  of'being   plain. 

I  lie  exercises  are  suIVk  ienti)'  complicated, — the  piilornurs 
are  obli^M'd  to  A'//y//(/  and  to  tdSSir,  to  turn  tlu-  loi-s  out  to  such 
an  extent  tli.it  tin  |(  1  t,  heels  together,  loMU  one  str.iijdit  line,  this 
|io.ilion  is  called  ill  /'iiiiihi'i,  [\ui\  to  |il.i((  the  toot  on  a  hori 
/ont.il  l),ir-  which  is  held  at  the  -.anit  Imik  bs  Imih  haiuls,  this  is 
(.illeil  li>inihl  ill  SiiOllilr.  'I  hen  nni.t  be  exet  uled  the  /•///•. V,  thf 
lOlhls  ill   jilllllii       on  the  llool  ,ind  \\\  tin    .ni.thi    little  .nul  the  jMe.lt 
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battcmcnts,  and,  finally,  the  briscs  dc  Tclanaqnc,  all  of  them  with- 
out ceasing  to  smile.  After  this,  there  are  a  few  moments  of 
repose,  in  which  the  perspiriiiL^  brows  are  wiped,  the  floor  sprinkled, 
the  necessary  gossip  and  chatter  exchanged.  "  Siiivons,  Mcsde- 
uioisiilcs,''  cries   the   instructor,  and   then  commences   the  adage, 

which  is  composed  of  the  battcmcnts  en 
croi.x,  the  plies,  the  petits,  and  grands  bal- 
tonnes,  attitudes,  and  ports  de  bras.  After 
this,  the  temps  sautes, — the  changemcnts 
dc  pied  coupes  foucttes,  the  pirouettes,  the 
temps  de  pointe,  the  gargouillades,  and 
the  sauts  de  eJiat.  The  variations  are 
executed  in  groups  of  four  before  the 
great  mirror  at  the  back  of  the  hall. 
With  each  new  step,  the  professor  gath- 
ers his  pupils  around  him  in  a  circle  and 
explains  to  them  the  movement,  which 
they  execute  at  first  with  their  hands, 
and  afterward  in  groups  of  twos  or  fours, 
while  the  violin  scratches  the  tune  on  his  pocket  instrument.  On 
days  of  rehearsal,  the  dancers  quit  hurriedly  at  half-past  eleven, 
though  the  lesson  usually  does  not  terminate  till  noon.  At  that 
hour  precisely,  the  rehearsal  begins,  and  the  poor  performer  has 
consequently  only  half  an  hour  in  which  to  change  her  garments 
from  head  to  foot,  for  she  is  running  with  perspiration,  and  to  take 
a  hasty  bite  of  something, — dejeuner  being  out  of  the  question. 
To  prevent  taking  cold  in  traversing  the  draughty  corridors,  she 
enclo-ses  her  legs  in  gaiters  of  white  linen  and  throws  over  her 
shoulders  a  morning  jacket,  a  bolero  or  Spanish  jacket,  or  any  loose 
garment  in  satin  or  silk  which,  later,  finds  its  way  to  the  general 


postilion. 
students'  ball. 
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assemblage  hung  up  on  the  projecting  portions  of  the  scenery 
in  company  with  the  woollen  shawls,  the  cacJic-niiscrcs,  and  the 
tippets  in  rabbit-skin  of  the  humbler  members  of  the  troupe. 

Any  one  failing  to  appear  in  her  place  at  the  appointed  time 
is  fined  one  day's  pay  for  the  rehearsals  and  three  days'  pay  for 
the  representations.  The  former  take  place  on  the  stage,  doubt- 
fully lighted  by  two  electric  reflectors  while  the  auditorium  is 
plunged  in  gloom.  The  directors  and  the  authors  are  seated  at 
the  sides  ;  the  maitrc  dc  ballet,  in  a  flannel  shirt,  yellow  slippers, 
and  a  black  straw  hat,  if  it  be  cold,  is  armed  with  a  great  stick, — 
traditional  badge  of  office, — with  which  he  not  only  marks  time 
but  also  reduces  his  feminine  company  to  something  approaching 
silence.  These  rehearsals  last  till  half-past  one  or  two  o'clock, 
sometimes  half-past  two,  after  which  the  wear\'  performer  ma\- 
change  her  costume,  eat  her  dejeuner,  and  taste  a  little  well-earned 
repose.  The  etoiles  and  the  premieres  danscuses  frequentl}'  pro- 
long their  exercises  until  late  in  the  afternoon  in  their  ambition  to 
touch  i)crfcction. 

An  abounding  recomjK-nse  for  all  this  fatigue  is,  lunvex'er, 
foimd  in  the  I'cprescnlation,  and  no  dancci"  i-oni|)lains  ol  the  k-ngth 
of  lici'  role  bcfoic  llic  .iiKlicncc  (  )ii  llicsr  i'\i'iiings,  slu'  generally 
arrives  about  li.ilf-pasl  cij.Mit  ;  in  licr  loi^c  she  finds  the  compK'ti- 
costume  pi(|),ii(  il  r<i|-  liei-  by  the  li<i/>illrns(\  or  costumer,  tights  in 
pill).  01  !!( '.li  (  ojoicd  sill,  |m|-  the  bodx'  and  le;,;s,  daiieiug  slippeis, 
and  tile  various  acxessories  according  to  circiunstanc cs,  e.isi|ne. 
cuirass,  (lowers,  Jiecklaccs,  jewels,  el(  .  The  wii'.s.  tusses.  et(  ., 
are  broiiMJil  by  the  coiffeiM'  Clodion.  u  llo,  the  iiijdit  btloii',  Ji.ul 
found  tJKin  .ill  in  a  w.inliobe  or  i  loset  devoled  (o  that  purpose. 
I  he  |()j;es  arc  suf(l(ieull\'  lai;;e  .ind  divided  into  two  .ip.iit 
UM  III  ,,  of  uhi(li  the  iniiei   one  is  the  dressini^-ro. iin  piopei       I  he 
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administration  of  the  theatre  furnishes  one  table,  two  chairs,  a  large 
mirror  with  two  drawers  below,  warming,  and  electric  lighting,  and 
the  young  ladies  complete  this  summaiy  furnishing  with  carpets 
or  rugs,  draperies,  pictures,  and  cover  the  bare  walls  with  pretty 
cretonne  sprigged  out  in  little  bouquets.  In  the  entrance-door 
is  a  small  peephole  which  permits  of  a  judicious  reconnaissance 
of  any  one  demanding  admission. 

The  dancer  begins  her  toilet  by  pulling  on  the  two  legs  of 
her  silk  tights,  for  "  stooping  spoils  the  figure."  Then,  having 
well  stretched  her  dancing  chemise,  of  a  special  form  known  as 
chemise  a  queue,  she  inserts  her  feet  into  her  slippers  of  pink  satin, 
crossing  twice  in  front  the  ribbons  which  attach  them  and  knotting 
them  behind.  Some  danseuses  stick  them  to  the  heel  with  gum. 
These  chaussons  cost  the  administration  six  francs  a  pair ;  the 
etoiles  receive  a  new  pair  for  each  act,  the  premieres  danseuses 
one  for  each  evening,  the  sujets  one  ever}-  third  evening,  the 
coryphees  one  every  six  evenings,  and  the  quadrilles  one  every 
twelve  evenings.  Thus  the  petites,  or  their  mothers  who  sit  at 
the  sides  during  the  lessons,  spend  their  time  in  restoring  with 
waxed  thread  these  slippers  or  in  trimming  them  with  scissors. 
The  tights,  or  maillots,  of  the  legs  cost  fort}-  francs,  and  those 
of  the  body,  twenty-five  francs,  and  are  also  furnished  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  service,  but  it  is  observed  that  the  demoi- 
selles of  the  quadrilles  require  more  than  the  sujets.  Each  dancer 
has  three  maillots,  which  are  washed  after  each  representation. 
Being  thus  clad  and  shod,  the  dancer  now  proceeds  to  the  mastic, 
or  the  maquillage,  a  very  complicated  and  scientific  operation. 
First,  she  covers  her  face  with  vaseline  to  remove  the  dust,  then 
she  puts  on  a  layer  of  white,  Maiic  gras,  then  of  rouge  gras,  over 
and  under  the  eyes,  all  of  this  is  then  dried  with  a  little  veloutine 
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put  on  with  a  powder-puff  and  removed  with  a  very  soft  brush. 
The  cheeks  are  afterward  touched  up  with  powdered  rouge,  the  tint 
dying  away  deHcately  to  the  ears,  thanks  to  the  hare's-foot ;  the 
eyebrows  are  darkened,  and  the  space  under  the  eyes ;  the  eyehds 
are  touched  with  blue  to  give  effect  to  the  glance ;  the  lips,  the 
nostrils,  and  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  with  rouge  clcctriquc  ;  some- 
times a  dimple  is  added  to  the  chin  to  diminish  the  length  of  the 
face.  "  From  this  time  forth,  the  danseuse  permits  herself  neither 
kisses,  nor  bursts  of  laughter,  nor  tears,  nor  emotion  of  any  sort. 
That  would  deferer  her  face." 

For  the  coiffure,  Clodomir  and  his  assistant,  Sylvestre,  ap- 
pear, but  the  dancers,  in  this  respect,  consult  their  personal  tastes 
much  more  than  the  official  orders,  and  many  of  them,  as  the  belle 
Cleo  de  Merode,  with  her  handciix  18^0, — known,  but  not  unduly 
appreciated,  in  this  country, — maintain  one  style  in  their  hair- 
dressing  through  all  the  changing  climes,  epochs,  and  mythologies 
of  their  ballet.  Over  her  chemise  dc  danse  the  ballerina  has  put 
on  her  corset,  very  sui)ple  and  of  a  special  cut ;  then  the  maillot, 
stretched  so  as  to  be  without  a  wrinkle;  three  jupons  or  skirts  sewed 
together  and  known  as  the  tiitii  (in  the  travesties  and  burlesques, 
the  tutus  are  in  gnu/.e,  very  short  and  very  clinging);  over  them, 
generally,  three  more  jupons  which  the  costumer  sews  arounil  the 
hijjs  tli.it  tJHTc  may  be  110  pins  to  niakr  troiihK'  in  the  iMoiiiuiigs. 
I)iiiiii!;  .ill  llxsc  processes,  or  (liiiiui;  the  I.itrr  ones  at  least,  the 
(iaiieer  receives  her  intimate  friends  in  In  i  lo^i-,  disappearing  into 
her  th'essing-rf)om  at  critical  moments.  When  her  sununons 
arrives,  she  (Icseends  into  tln'  |o\(i  uluic  llu'  habitues  assembU-, 
SOUK  wli.it  Ic'.'.  niinicKiiis,  it  is  tliou;;lit,  tli.in  loinu'ily  in  tlh  Ivue 
\  .V  I'(  l<  ti(  I ,  ,111(1  wIku-  it  is  »  iisli>m.ny  loi  tin-  {Miitlcnien  to  un 
eovci.     .Sjioiild  .111)'   o|    ilniii   iKM'it    ilii'.  I  oui  li'.\.  he   is  ass.iileil 
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with  sarcastic  remarks :  "  Oh  !  he  has  chickens  in  his  hat !  "  and 
the  offending  covering  is  promptly  removed.  Finally,  M.  Pluque 
cries:  "Mcsdauics,  c'cst  a  vonsf"  and  the  danseuse  flits  on  the 
stage  for  her  brief  moments  of  dazzling  and  flying  grace. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  and  famous  of  all  these  dancers  of 
the  Opera,  in  the  days  when,  perhaps,  the  more  romantic  spirit 
of  the  age  lent  an  importance  now  departed  to  the  few  reigning 
queens  of  the  art,  Carlotta  Grisi,  has  just  died  (May,  1899)  in  her 
country  house  near  Geneva,  old  and  almost  forgotten.  There  is 
an  almost  pathetic  memento  inori  in  the  contrast  between  the  con- 
ventional lithographs  of  her  in  her  prime — the  glossy  bandeaux, 
the  slim  figure,  the  light  and  pointed  feet — and  the  latest  photo- 
graphs of  a  veiy  stout  and  white-haired  old  lady  planted  solidly  in 
her  easy-chair  as  if  nev^er  to  rise  from  it.  At  the  age  of  five,  she 
made  her  debut  in  the  Scala  in  Milan  as  premiere  danseuse  in  the 
corps  de  ballet  of  children  ;  but  she  had  also  an  excellent  light 
voice,  and  she  devoted  herself  to  singing  as  well  as  to  dancing. 
Malibran  said  to  her:  "Quit  dancing,  study  singing,  thou  hast  a 
voice,  thou  wilt  have  talent,  thou  wilt  take  my  place."  But  the 
maitre  de  ballet,  Perrot,  who  gave  her  lessons,  advised  her  to 
the  contrary.  "  Thou  art  too  pretty  to  become  a  singer ;  there 
are  already  two  Crisis  who  sing  (her  cousins  Giuditta  and  Giulia 
Grisi) ;  thou  wilt  be  crushed  by  the  comparison.  Dance,  then  ; 
Taglioni  no  longer  flies  but  with  one  wing,  and  Fanny  Elssler 
is  growing  old."  Carlotta  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded ;  she 
formed  an  irregular  union  with  Perrot  and  took  his  name,  but  her 
ambition  remained  her  passion.  "  Our  two  turtle-doves,"  says 
M.  de  Boigne,  in  his  Pctits  Alcmoircs  de  V Opera,  "did  not  there- 
fore waste  in  loving  that  time  which  could  be  more  profitably 
devoted  to  ballonner.     .     .     .     Carlotta  had  in  her  nothing-  of  the 
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usual  danseuse,  neither  the  corporal  indolence,  nor  the  intellect- 
ual sluggishness,  nor  the  pettiness,  nor  the  jealousies.  She  was 
always  occupied ;  when  she  was  not  dancing,  she  was  singing ; 
when  she  was  not  singing,  she  was  executing  one  of  those  thou- 
sand pieces  of  needlework  in  which  she  excelled.  She  was  a 
fairy,  from  the  tips  of  her  toes  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  a  good 


iiiK  i;iN<;KKiiKKAi)  TAIK.     AftiT  a  \vatcr-coli)r  by  Julrs  ( IiuiiiiT. 


Jiltlc  fairy  who  had  al\\a)s  lic.irl  and  devotion  at  the  sei"\  ice  of 
her  friends."  In  iS.jf),  slie  aiiived  in  I'.iiis  wilh  r(iro(,.uid  was 
presented  to  Aiileiior  Jol)-,  diict  tor-  of  the  Ki-naissanci-,  who  was 
charmed  with  Inr  d.iiieiu};  and  sini.;iMj;.  /\t  this  iheatre,  slu-  made 
her  d('l)iit,  III  ,1  hallel  hy  .SauvajM-,  I x  /iiii^iiro,  of  whiih  l-'ontana 
h.id  wtilli'ii  tile  inii'.ie  .iiid  in  wln(  h  he  inserted  a  ^on^;  for  her.  In 
l)o||i  Ik  I  arts,  she  ple.ised  the  ['.iiisiaiis  ,  in  the  lollouin^;  )-ear.  shi" 
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appeared  at  the  Opera — under  her  own  name,  which  she  nev^er 
afterward  quitted — in  a  pas  dc  deux  in  the  second  act  of  La 
Favorita.  Theophile  Gautier  immediately  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  wrote  for  her  the  scenario  of  Giselle,  of  which  Adolphe  Adam 
furnished  the  music,  and  of  which  she  created  the  title-role  with 
immense  success.  Later,  in  Belgium  and  in  England,  she  excited 
the  same  admiration ;  but  having  separated  from  Perrot,  she  sud- 
denly disappeared  whilst  at  the  height  of  her  fame,  and  lived  for 
many  years  in  retirement  in  Switzerland,  with  her  daughter,  who 
became  the  wife  of  the  painter,  E.  Pinchart. 

Readers  of  the  immortal  Dumas  pere  will  remember  in  one 
of  his  minor  romances,  Le  Chevalier  d'Armenthal, — time  of  the  Re- 
gency,— the  interest  displayed  by  that  hero  in  the  household  of  the 
worthy  bourgeois,  just  across  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu, — to-day, 
Rue  Saint-Joseph, — who  had  contrived  on  the  scanty  roof  of  his 
modest  apartment  a  complete  garden  in  miniature,  flowers,  walks, 
a  little  fountain,  a  grotto  composed  of  gnarled  and  twisted  speci- 
mens of  vegetable  growth,  and  curious  geological  and  conchologi- 
cal  formations.  Semiramis  of  Babylon  and  Jenny  Voiivriere  had 
carried  out  similar  enterprises  before  him,  but  this  honest  scrivener 
had  applied  certain  innovations  and  inventions  of  his  own  to  thus 
providing  himself  with  an  out-door  place  of  diversion  and  well- 
earned  repose  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  his  ideas  have  very  lately 
been  taken  up  by  citizens  of  wider  means  and  greater  advantages. 
The  credit  of  this  revival  is  given  by  a  recent  article  in  a  Paris 
journal  to  a  M.  Tabary,  formerly  costumer  and  ornamental  sculp- 
tor, who  had  been  struck  with  admiration,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  of  the  flowery  terraces  of  Algeria  and  the  far  East.  When 
he  retired  from  business,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  out  his  plans  for 
making  the  wilderness  to  blossom  by  ingenious  construction  upon 
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the  roofs  of  two  buildings  erected  by  him  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  artesian  wells  of  Grenelle.  On  three  terraces,  corresponding 
to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  stories,  there  are  now  grow- 
ing thriving  little  clumps  of  foliage,  dwarf  cherry-trees  covered 
with  edible  fruit,  trailing  vines  clinging  to  the  chimneys,  and 
roses,  pinks,  fuchsias,  althaea,  red  lilies,  larkspur,  birthwort,  hy- 
drangea, and  chrysanthemum  —  the  latter  flowering  at  this  alti- 
tude, thirty-two  metres  above  the  pavement,  three  or  four  months 
earlier  than  usual,  but  the  stem  never  attaining  more  than  half  the 
normal  height.  The  weight  of  the  whole,  including  some  ninety 
cubic  metres  of  soil,  is  readily  carried  by  the  metal  beams  and 
girders  of  the  usual  modern  roof-construction.  The  important 
question  of  impermeability  was  solved  by  special  measures :  imme- 
diately above  the  ceiling  was  spread  a  layer  of  cement;  upon  that, 
one  of  fine  sand ;  then  several  thicknesses  of  a  water-proof  paper, 
tarred ;  then  another  layer  of  sand  and  a  topmost  one  of  cement. 
Similar  measures  were  crowned  with  equal  success,  and  upon 
a  larger  scale,  in  another  of  M.  Tabary's  buildings,  in  the  Rue  de 
Valois, — this  garden  having  a  superficies  of  fi\e  luuuhvd  .uul 
thirty  square  metres,  and  containing  a  hundred  and  tliirt\-  cubic 
metres  of  earth.  Tlic  wjy  latest  ami  most  extensive  api)lication 
of  this  system  is  that  of  the  new  l)iiiltliiig  of  the  Automobile-Club 
in  the  Place  de  la  (DiHorde, — the  architect,  M.  (iusta\e  Rives, 
having  at  his  disposal  a  large.  Ilat  roof,  <)  T itiiliiinu\  on  w  hii  h  hi- 
has  construi:tc;(!  a  garden  with  teiraccs,  basin,  and  foimtain.  all 
of  the  /'///.v  Ihllc.  I  )rainage  is  pro\  ided  h\  the  gentle  slope  towaiil 
the  eaves  of  the  building,  and  llii-  dr)iu">s  . .|  the  inhabitants 
below  by  successive  strata  of  iron  |.;ir(UTs  laid  in  a  i  oiurete  t»l  fine 
gravel  and  eernenl.  ol  iron  scoria'  laid  in  iciiiint,  and  ol  «  om  rete 
of  (nil-   pr.i\(l.       I  Ik     t.iiied    p.iper   is    usetl    oiil)    to  a   \ei\    liniiliil 
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extent.  In  these  new  hanging-gardens  of  the  new  Babylon  the 
citizen  may  take  his  pleasure  at  his  ease,  and  look  out  serenely 
over  the  less  fortunate  pleasure-seekers  a  hundred  feet  below. 
Probably  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  latter — and  their  num- 
ber is  very  great  indeed — are  the  patient  fishers  with  the  line 
who  may  be  seen  all  along  the  quais  through  the  city,  motionless 
and  always  expectant,  fishing  steadily  through  storm  and  sun- 
shine, revolution,  "manifestation,"  and  even  "Affaire  Dreyfus." 
Contrary  to  the  general  and  widely-extended  opinion,  these  pa- 
tient ones  do  sometimes  catch  fish, — at  the  last  annual  concoiirs  de 
pccJic,  July  2,  1899,  the  hundred  and  fifty-five  competitors  caught 
five  hundred  and  eighty  fish  in  the  course  of  the  hour,  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  contest  being  announced  by  a  gunshot. 
The  course  lay  along  the  river  from  the  Pont  Mirabeau  to  the 
viaduct  of  Auteuil ;  the  prix  d'hojuicur,  a  medal  in  enamel  given 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  was  awarded  to  the  sportsman 
whose  "  bag  "  weighed  a  kilogramme  and  a  half  Another,  who 
had  attained  the  weight  of  a  kilogramme  with  only  seven  fish, 
received  the  prize  for  "  the  greatest  weight."  Of  the  ten  ladies 
who  competed,  a  medal  was  gallantly  awarded  her  who  had  six 
hundred  grammes  to  show.  The  only  fish  whose  capture  may 
be  hoped  for  in  the  Seine  in  its  course  through  Paris  are  roach, 
gudgeons,  little  barbels,  and  occasionally  bream  and  chevcsncs. 

These  fishermen  have  their  Association  SjJidicalc  dcs  Pechciirs 
a  la  Ligne  de  Paris,  which  counts  about  a  thousand  and  sixty 
members,  and  whose  object  is  to  discourage  fishing  with  the  net, 
which  would  soon  exhaust  the  Seine ;  but  any  one  may  fish  with  a 
line  and  a  cork,  without  cost  and  without  molestation,  if  he  ob- 
serve certain  reasonable  regulations.  The  closed  season  is  from 
the  Monday  after   the    15th  of  April   to  the   Sunday  after  the 
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15th  of  June;  certain  localities,  the  lock-basin  of  the  Mint  and 
the  small  arm  of  the  river  at  Crenelle,  are  reserved  for  breeding 
purposes ;  fishing  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset  is  forbidden,  and 
the  use  of  poisonous  or  unwholesome  bait.  There  is  a  legend  that 
a  pechciir  a  la  lignc  once  caught  and  sold  in  a  month  a  hundred 
and  twenty  francs'  worth  of  roach. 
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